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PBEFACE. 



liAirauAGE loitg Binee became the uniyersal medium through 
which to receire and impart ideas. Hence, it may be termed 
the treasury of knowledge, and of truth, from whose abundant 
stores are derired, mainly, our social happiness and intellectual 
pleasures. To hare a correct understanding of language^ 
therefore^ is of the highest importance, as it will give us access 
to those yarious fountains of knowledge whose myriad streams 
have hitherto fertilized the intellectual world. 

The words, however, of which language is composed, are but 
the gigru of ideas. Hence, in learning to read or pronounce 
the urdl'ds of any language, little benefit is derived, unless we 
possess the ability to perceive those ideas,for which such words 
stand. The ultimate object, then, of learning words, should 
be to acquire thereby a clear understanding of the ideas im- 
parted by them, when correctly used. 

This Reader is designed for the middle class of pupils in 
our public schools, and is so arranged as to have a special 
bearing on the point to which we have just referred. Part 
I. embraces full and important exercises in Articulation, a few 
of the most simple Rtdes relating to other prominent princi- 
ples of Elocution, and furnishes a complete introduction to 
the system of Rules in the Fourth Reader of this series. 

Part IL contains exercises for riding. These exercises are 
of such a character as' to be easily understood by the scholars 
for whom they have been prepared, and are characterized by 
a purity of language and sentiment, and a sprightly and at- 
tractive styla Each lesson is preceded by words for spelling 
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and d^fkang^ — a few of the most common emn-s in pronun- 
ciation, and an occasional reference to the principles embodied 
in Part I.; and followed by appropriate questions on the sub- 
ject matter of the piece. 

It would seem faalrdly po^ible ibr the faithful Teacher to 
make use of all these means for the improrement of his pupils, 
without securing the most beneficial and satisfiEtctory results. 

We therefore offer this Reader to a generous public, not 
flattering oUltelyels that it is abote arttidism -^ btit fttill hoping 
that it may be found as well adapted to the wants of those for 
whom it has been prepared, as a book of this kind can well 
be, and that its use in our public schools may subserve the 
cause of popular education. S. Towk. 



SraottnoM to Tbaobbm.— The words to be Bpelled and defined in ftrt n., and 
the errora to be avoided, are edected from the Reading Lesson foHowing, and the 
figures standing opposite eacli, denote tlie paragraph in wkich snch words occur. 
The figures introduced with the questions, denote the paragraphs in which the 
anstoert may be fi>und. 

When a looal definition is given to any word need In the lesson, such definltUm is 
inclosed in a parenthesis, that the pupil may understand it to be some peadiarf and 
not the general import of the word. 

It is recommended that the class be exercised in spelling and defining as»many 
words in addition to tliose selected.as time wiO allow, and that the subject of each les- 
son, and the principles of Bart L, be enfturced by more or less questions in addition 
to those given. 

It is also eamesUf recommended that the class be exercised from time to time, on 
the Tables and Bules of Fart I., until the principles are clearly understbod, and can 
be correctly and inteSigeutly appBed in reading tiie tessons of Flirt IT. 
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PAET I. 



GENERAL DIVISIONS. 



I. ARTICULATION. 
H. ACCENT, 
m. BMFHASU. 



IV. INFLECTION. 
V. MODULATION. 



SECTION I. 

ARTICULATION. 

Articulation consists in giving to every letter its 
appropriate sound, an^ to every syllable and word a 
proper and distinctive utterance. 

Explanaiion of Terms amd Characters, 

1. In the following tables the alphabet is divided 
into vocals, sub-vocals and aspirates. Vowels and 
diphthongs are vocals. Consonants are sub-vocals or 
aspirates. ^ 

2. This mark ( " ) over a, e, e, o andi^, denotes their 
long sound as heard in the words ah^ eatj ice, odcj sue. 
The short sound of the vocals is not marked. * 

8. This mark ( ^ ) over c, i and o, denotes their 
sound as heard in the words her^ sir^ love. 

4. This mark ( ** ) over a, denotes its flat or Italian 
sound, as heard in the word^n 

5. This mark ( .. ) under a, denotes its broad sound, 
as heard in the word ball* 

6. This mark (•') over o, denotes its sound as 
heard in move. 

7. This mark ( .. ) under ie, denotes its sound as 
heard mfuU. 

8. This g^ark ( . ) under e, denotes its sound as 
h«ard in vein. 

9. C sounded like A:, is marked thus, €. 

10. G sounded like 7, is marked thus, g. 

11. Th, when a sub-vocal, is marked thus, th. 

12. Chy sounded like «%, is marked thus, ch« 
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EXERCISE I. 

Table of the Elementary Sounds* 

NoTx. Fiist pronounce the word combining thd elemtet, 
clearly and forciblj, and then the element by itself; as, ahy a. 

The teacher, however, can vary the exercise according to 
his own judgment. 



VOCALa 



Hkme. 

A 
A 
A 
A 
E 



6 £ 

7 I 



« 


I 


9 





10 





11 





12 


u 



18 U 

14 U 

15 Ou 



le B 

17 D 

18 O 

19 J,d 

20 L 



Ale 
Ann 
AU 
, At 
Eat 
Bot 
loft 
It 

Ode 
Do 
Ox 
Sne 
Up 
FaU 
Oat 

Ebb 
Odd 



Jet 



A 

A* 

E 

E 

i 
I 
5 

o 



I! 
U 

y 

On 

B 
D 
G 
J 
L 



•DB-TOOAIA 



Mum. 

21 M 

22 N 

23 B 
24' V 
26 W 

26 Y 

27 Z 

28 Z 

29 Th 
80 Ng 



Him 

Run 

Bur 

Er 

Woe 

Yet 

Buza 

Azure 

Thy 



Xlement. 

M 

w 

B 

V 

W 

T 

Z 

Z 

TH 



31 


P 


Up 


P 


32 


T 


It 


T 


33 


K,-e 


AA 


K 


34 


Oh 


Mnch 


Ch 


36 


H 


He 


H 


36 


F 


If 


~ F 


37 


Wh 


When 


Wh 


38 


a,o 


Sin 


s 


30 


Sh 


Fbh 


Sh 


40 


Th 


Thin 


Th 
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EXERCISE n. 








Tabie of Stih$HMei. 




leuMr A<Hdd flnt nama th* mtMUtatok then tht^ 616111011 it nprMenli,and tbe 




Voal BntMtitatM. 


Sab-Tooal and Aspirate Substitutes. 


ei for 


a 


as inVefl 


ph for f as in Phrase 


ey " 
"■ 


a 
a 


" They 
" Oft 


gh " f "• 
d " j " 


Lat^gh 
Soldier 


ou " 
i " 


a 
e 


" -Gougli 
" Marine 


g " J " 
e •' k " 


Grem 
€at 


a " 


e 


« Any 


ci " k " 


-ehord 


y " 

7 " 
e « 
" 
u " 


e 
i 

i 


" Bury 
" Spy 
" Hymn 
« EngKsh 
" Women 
« Busy 


gh " k " 
q « k " 
c " s « 

f « V " 

ph ".V " 
c « z " 


Hoe^gh 

Quart 

Cent 

Of 

Stephen 

Suffice 


ev " 


5 


« Sew 


8 . " Z " 


Hi* 


eaa « 


5 


« Beatt 


X " z *' 


Xanthus 


a " 





« What 


n " ng " 


Sink 


ew " 


u 


" New 


c ^« sh " 


Ocean 


iew " 


u 


" View 


c « sh " 


Social 


e " 


XL 


« Her 


s " sh " 


Sure 


i " 


n 


« Sir 


ch " sh « 


Chaise 


" 


n 


*^ Son 


s " sh " 


Passion 


6 " 


n 


« W^lf . 


t " sh « 


Notion 


00 » 


n 


" Wool - 


t " ch " 


Bastion 


n " 


•w 


" Suasion 


^ « zh " 


0«ier' 


i " 


J 


'' Onion 


X " ga " 


Exact 
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EXEBCISE III. 

TaMe of OonUnnations. 

NoTS. This table ia believed to present a synopsis of all tiie elementary combi- 
nations. Eaeh vocal element is combined in words with all the sub>voea]s and 
aspirates^ with which it is known to combine in the language. It will be foond a 
very nseftdand interesting exercise for the class to pronoance these combinations 
in concert, with an explosive and forcible utterance, or in any other way the 
teacher ma^ prefer. 

Ist. The sound of a ; as in bate, date, fate, gate, hate, jane^ 
kale, lade, mate, nape, pate, rate, sate, tame, vane, wave, yea, 
gaze, chain, thane, lathe, shape, whale. 

2d. a ; as in bar, dark, far, garb, hark, jar, car, lark, mar, nard, 
par, raft, salve, tar, Yast,waft, yam,czar, char, lath, father, sharp.* 

3d. a; as in ball, dawn, fiftll, gall, hall, ja^, kaw, law, mall, 
gnaw, pall, raw, saw^ tall, yault, wall, yawl, gauze, chalk, thaw, 
shaw^ wharf. 

4th. a ; as in bat, dash, fat^ gat, hat, jam, cat, lad, mat, nap, 
pat, rat, sat^ tan, van, wax, yam, adz, chap, sang, thank, that, 
shall, whack. 

5th. e ; as in be, deep, foet, geese, he, jeer, key, lee, me, 
need, pete, reel, see^ teem, veer, we; ye, zeal, cheer, three, thee, 
she, wheel. 

6th. e ; as in bet, den, fen, get, hen, jet^ ken, let, met, net, pet» 
rest^ set, ten, yez, wet, yet, zed, check, theft, then, shed, when. 

7tb. i ; as in bite, dhie, fine, guide, hiye, gibe, kite, line, 
mine, nine, pine, ripe, site, tine, vine, wine, size, chime, thigh, 
thine, shine, white. 

8th. i ; as in bit, din, fin, glib, hit, jib, kit, lit, mix, nit, pin, 
rip, sit, tin, yill, wit, zinc, chin, sing, thin, with, shin, whit. 

9th. o ; as in bolt, dome, foe, go, hole, joke, coke, lone, mote, 
note, pole, rope, sole, tone, yote, woye, yoke, zone, choke, throe, 
those, shoaL 

10th. 5 ; as in boot, do, food, group, hoot, croup, lose, move, 
noose, prove, rbost, soup, too, woo, ooze, ouch, tooth, booth, 
shoe. 



* Woroester regards the soimd of tf in the words nrfl^ TMt» wiJI^ bfib, iDtermediate 
between that «r • in ftt, and • in ftr. 
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11th. o; as in bot^ dot, fox, got, hot, jot^ cot, lot, mop, no^ 
f>op, rot^ 8ot^ ton, noyel, wot, yon, zocco, chop, song, throb, 
pother, shot, whop. 

12th. u; as in brute, due, fume^ glue, hue^ June, cue, lute^ 
mute, nude, pule, rule, sue, tune, yule, zumic, truth, sure.* 

13t&. u; as in but^ dust, fun, glut, hut, just, cull, lull, must, 
nut^ pur, rut, sup, tun, vulgar, yug, buzz, chub, su^g, t}iumb, 
thus, shut^ whur. 

14th. 1^ ; as in bush, pudding, sugar, could, fiiU, pull, puss» 
put, would, butcher, should. 

15th. jow and ou ; as in bow, down, fowl, gout^ how, jounce, 
cow, loud, mounts noun, pout» rout, south, town, vouch, wound, 
chouse, mouth, thou, shout 



EXEECISE IV. 
Oomlnnaiions of the Sulhvoeals and Aspirates, 

Non. The ftiDowfaig «zeroiMB In'the snb-Toeal and aqpirate etomente of difBcntt 
utterance^ embrace a great rarietj of their oombfaiatioiui; and are so arranged 
that the chtat can inronoimce them either hi concert or hidividiially. Both waya 
are recommended. The italib letters denote the combhiations^ whose elements are 
to be dearlj and distinctlj nttered. It is strongly urged upon the teacher, tte- 
foentfj to ezerdse his class in tAti^ and all the fbregohig tables. 

1. Vrohe^ proftev, pro5'd, iptoh'dai, ^rob'st ; hnhbh, bub5/e«, 
hnhhrd, hvhbrdst hxihbfBt ; 6rine, 5right; Hedge, fied^d ; 
cndU^ cndles, oradTd, ersdrdst, cmdV$t, 

2. Glac{, glacM'n, gllM^cftw, gXadd^n^d ; dream, drive} amid, 
amidst ; hreadih, brea<2f^ ,* deeeb, weeds ; bafff^, ba^jf ev, ba(/{' J, 
ht^dst, ba(/r«t 

3. Sti^, sti/'n, Bt\f 'ns, stiff ^n^d; friend, phreutj ; vrhiffs, 
puf/'*«; fifth, yths; Uft, UfU, Uffst; dig, digs, ^gg^d, 
dig^dst, digest. 

4. Olee, gleaxa; mingle, wlngles, mingrd, mingPdst,min' 
gfst% grain, ^ef; c2an, cZiff; sparAr^e, sparA:/e«, s^axkVd, 
BparkPdst, Bpaikrst; black, blacXr'n, hiack'ns, hlackn'd, hiackWdst 



> In the wordslnile, tmth, iiitc^ WnttSbu sovidi the • the 



I as o In 
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5. Crime, criok ; rock, rock'd, rocks, rod^st ; acl,acto, eLC^$t; 
hulh, hnlh$ ; hold, holds, hoUfwt; iwelftk, bilge, hil^d; milk, 
imlk$, mlWd; wheim, whelms, whelm'd, whelm'gt. 

6. Uelp,help$,help'd,'helpd:8t; fsdse, Mf$t; healfA, bea/f^s; 
melt, melt8i melfst; solve, solves, Bolv'd, Bolt^st; feels, vrheels; 
seems, seenCd, seem'st, seem'dst; irimnph, triumphs, ixiumph?d, 

7. Thump, ihumps, thump^st; prompt, prompts, prompt st; 
h&nd, hends, hmd^st; wing, wings, win^d, win^st; thank, 
tlianks, thsMtd, thank' st; range, ran^d; mince, uanifd; flinc^ 
mnck'd. 

8. Month, months; wants, want*st; man^s, pUaa; ripple^ rip- 
pVs,r\ppVd, rippVdst, rippVst; deep'n, deep'iw; prmoe, ptmoe; 
hopes, hof st, hop'd; depth, depths; ourh, curbs, ourVd, curb'dst, 
curb'st. 

9. Guarii, goards, gaard^st; dwarf, dwarfs; urge, ur^d; 
mark, ma,rks, markd, markdst, matrix st; fori, furls, furVd, 
furFst; form, forms, form'st, ferm'd, formd!st; scfom^ scorns, 
scorn* d, scorrCdst, scorritst. 

10. Harp, harps, harped; pierce, pierced; hurst, hursts; hurt, 
hurts, hurfst; hearth, hearths; march, mareh'd; curve, curtfdf 
curf^st,cun/dst; spears, spk^rea, shtiW, skiU. ; bask, basks, haal^d, 
hasfest. 

11. "Resile, TLestles, iLestfst; lisfn, lisfmr, lisfn'd, lifl/n'«f ; spar, 
spleen, spray ; Usp, Msps, lisp'd; stand, strand ; rest, rests, resfst; 
length, lengths, length'n, length'n*d, lengthen' dst; thriYe,wri^, 
writhes, writh'd, writh'st; raU^e, rattles, r&UPd, raUFst, ratlVdst. 

12. Sweel^fiy sweel'iu, sweeit^d; wsdch, watch'd, waUh'dst; 
shouted shoufgt; crasfdf cran^dst; raifl, rav'ls, rav'fd; seoVt, 
sev'nf, seifnih; waves, warn* si, ffi£d; puMzle, puxzles, pmztdf 
puMxfdst, pttzzf tl; reas^fli, rea^ns, reaaTn'd, reai^n'W. 



EXEECISE V. 
Special Bides m ArtieidatiafL 

Note. The msin defbete in artioulation lie in rach errors ts are apedfled xmdm 
the ftrilovrfng rales. Thej are to a great extent common, ^speoiid^ In ftmillar 
conreraation. It wfll, therefore, be afl important that flieteaeher keep them belbre 
hia pnpOa I9 frequent reftrenoeb ae ifVi as ezereln. 
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BlTLE 1. Avoid pronouncing ow like er ; as, HoUer 
for hoUoWi &c. 

* PBONOUiroE THE FOLLOWINO. Follow, window, pillow, mead- 
ow, fellow, sparrow, widow, harrow, callow, shallow, furrow, 
yellow. 

BxTLE 2. Avoid pronouncing tng* like in; aa Readin 
for readings &c. 

PnoiroimoE T&B FOLLownre. Spelling, speakmg, writing, 
parsing, drinking, eating, playing, walking, ronning, singing, 
laughing, painting. 

BuLE 3. Avoid pronouncing ment like nmnt; as, 
GovemmuvZ for government^ &c. 

Pbonounce the FOLLOWiNe. Judgment^ decampment, equip- 
ment, resentment, amendment, adrancement, contentment, 
refreshment^ debasement, allurement, enticement, commitment 

BuLE 4. Avoid suppressing letters in pronuncia- 
tion ; as, Frvent for prevent^ &c. 

Pbonounob the following. Promote, proceed, predict, 
prevail, precise, preserve, profane, profess, provide, profound, 
pronounce. 

Bulb 5. Avoid substituting the sound of one letter 
for that of another ; as, Papelcms for populotiSj &c. 

Proivounoe the FOLLOWING. Regular, educate, singular, 
stimulate, articulate, desolate, eloquence, corroborate, perpen- 
dicular, ignorance. 

BuLE 6; Avoid suppressing syllables in pronuncia- 
tion ; as, Histry for history j &c. 

Pronounce the following. Interest, utterance, salary, 
library, conference, literature, temperance, geography, medi- 
, cine, foliage, reference, sufferance, different, 

BuiiE 7. Avoid joining the last letter of a word 
with the one following; as, A nice house, for an ice 
house, &c. 
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Bkad tbb rouiOWiNe sentenobs. That last still night. 
He oaD debate on either side of the question* Who eyer 
imagined such an ooean to exist 

Qmnnoiw. What ii articiiktion ?. tJnder how nutajqMcialnilM If tt treated? 
Whatisiheflrit? Give teveral ezampkp. What la the Sd rate ? Give examplee 
of the error and ita eorreotioii. Bepeat the ezampka given under it Whatiathe 
3d rate? Give the ezamptea under it Repeat rate 4th. Prononnoe the Forda 
given under it What la the 6th rate ? Will you prononnoe the worda given mider 
it? What la the 0th rate? WQljoa prononnoe the hat of worda given under it? 
What te the 7th rate? la tiiat an important rate ? WiU jon read all the aenteneea 
both oorreotlj and inoorreotlj ? 



SECTION II. 

ACCENT. 
Accent is a moire forcible utterance of some one 

syllable in a word, so as to distinguish it from others. 
Accent is^ marked thus ('),as in mat^-ron* 
BuLE. Each syllable on which accent falls must be 

marked by its proper and distinctive stress. 

EXEBCISE I. 

Words accented on the first syUahle. 
Na'-tion, sta'-tioii, ra'-tioii, mo'-tion, no'-tion, ab'-sent, ac'-cent^ 
ac'-tion, ad'-der, ap'-ple, chap' -tor, clat'-ter. 

NoTB. In thia and tiie fottowhig ezerciaea, aome of tiie. worda wttloh iUnatrate 
the rate are apaced. 

THE ROBIN. 
1. In a very severe winter, when there was 
a great quantity of snow on the ground, and it 
was difficult for the birds to find any thing to eat, a 
gentleman allowed his children to get crums of 
bread, small seeds, and some grain, to feed them at 
the parlor window. 
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2* Tlie sparrows, and several other birds used 
to come in a great hurry and pick up the food as 
fast as possible. When they were satisfied and were 
gone away, there came a pretty little robin 
that picked about for the crums they had left. 

^ 3. He always hopped up close to the window, and 
turned his head and looked in so prettily, that he 
soon became a favorite with the children. When 
they saw him coming, therefore, they opened the 
window, and put out a few fresh crums for him. 

4. As they grew more fond of him levery day, it 
was not long before they left the window open for a 
little while to see him eat, and went Hack a few steps 
that he might not be frightened. 

5. The little robin very soon hopped over the edge 
of the window, and turned his eye toward the chil- 
dren. Then he hopped a little further, and gave 
another look at them. They were so much pleased 
at this, that they began to laugh, and the* robin 
being frightened, flew away. 

6. The next day they left the window open again, 
and in he came. The children were very still, and he 
came further into the room, and stayed some time. 

7. At last he became so tame that he chose to stay 
in the room; he would eat crums out of the chil- 
dren's hands, and hop upon their shoulders or heads, 
and seemed to be quite at home. He continued in 
the house until warm weather, and then flew away to 
the woods. 

QuEsnoHS. What is accent ? How do you describe the character that marks it ? 
What is the role ? Pronounce the words under it. For what are the words spaced 
in this exercise ? Which is the first? On what sjHable does the accent fiiU ? Point 
cot the next six words, and tell on which syllable the accent &lla in each word. 
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EXEBOISE II. 

Words accetUed on the second tyUaUe. 

Ap-pear^, en-dear ', de-feat', re-peat', re-veal^ coohmmI', eom.- 
mit% oom-pel% corn-mix', be-£aU', re-oall% in^^tikU'. 

THE MORE LOVE THE BETTER PLAY. 

1. PET^ait and Philip were driving hoop, and eacli 
was striving with all his might to^ drive his hoop 
further than the other. Away they went with great 
speed for twenty rods, and Peter thought he had 
gained several feet. 

2. Just then a cow stepped into the path, b ef ore 
iPeter, and stopped his hoop. He was so angry that 
he beat the cow with his bat, and then threw stones 
at her. Philip passed on and won the race. 

8. Why was Peter angry with the cow, and why 
was he so cruel as to beat her, when she meant no 
harm? Because he was selfish. He was trying to 
please no one but himself; and sdf hates every 
thing that comes in its way. 

4. "Come," said Peter, "that was not fair; we 
will try again." So they started again, but had 
not gone far when Philip's hoop broke. He had felt 
pleased when the cow stopped Peter, and now he was 
greatly vexed at his own ill luck. 
-^5. Peter won the game, and called out loudly — 
"A fair beat, a fair beat." But Philip contended 
that it was not fair; and so they disputed about it. 
with many hard words, till they felt very unkindly 
toward each other. 
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6» Thus both were made unkind and unhappy 
by their selfishness. Each wished to conquer the 
other, and neither could patiently bear any opposi- 
tion. At length they agreed to try once more. 
Philip took a new hoop, and Peter looked carefully at 
his own, and found that it was strong. There were 
neither cows nor any other things in the way, and 
each felt confident of the victory. 

7. They both strove with all their might, and Ij^ept 
side by side for more than forty rods, w i t h o u t its . 
appearing that either had gained of the other. 

8. The road was narrow, and each had tried hard 
to keep his hoop close to his own side; but at this 
place both hoops turned a little toward the middle of 
the road, which caused their bats to hit each other, 
and then the hoops met and were entangled, and 
stopped together. 

- 9. Each boy flew into a rage, and instantly charged 
the fault upon the other; and they b e g a n to beat 
each other. After two or three hard blows they 
were both tired of this part of the game, and each 
took his hoop and marched toward home, crying and 
scolding, and saying, ** I '11 never play with you 
again, so long as I live." 

10. When Philip and Peter had gone, two other 
boys, named Moses and Nathan, came along to drive 
hoop. Moses was ten years old, and Nathan was 
only seven; so Nathan could not drive as fast as 
Moses, and he often drove his hoop out of the path. 

11. Once Moses dropped his bat and the hoop fell ; 
and Nathan then thought that he should win. Moses, 
however, made haste, and soon overtook Nathan, but 
he would not pass him. He let his hoop turn aside, 
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that liis little friend might enjoy the pleaeiire of 
winning, if he wished it* 

12* They both laughed heartily at the good run 
they had had, and were pleased because they had 
tried so hard to drive their hoops well ; but neither 
cared which won the game. 

13. In this pleasant manner they played an hour; 
and Moses had more pleasure in showing Nathan how 
to drive his hoop well^ than he would have had iu 
winning all the games in the world. 

14. Presently another boy, named John, came 
along without any hoop. He was as old as 
Moses, and could drive as well. When he saw that 
Nathan could not go as fast as Moses, he said, *' I 
guess that Nathan will win half the games, if you 
will let me drive his hoop." 

15. Moses answered that they did not care about 
winning, but he was willing that any one should drive 
the other hoop. So they took a fair start, and both 
tried with all their might. 

16. John won the game ; but he called it Nathan's, 
and only praised Nathan and his hoop. Moses also 
joined in the pleasure, and said he was glad that 
Nathan had improved so much. 

17. At the next trial Moses fairly won the game. 
" Well,"^ said Nathan, *' now, Moses, we are even; I 
am glad you won this, for you are always so kind, 
that I should not like to gain more than you do." 

~ 18. At the next game John fell down; and Moses 
stopped short, and gave him another start. Again 
they tried, and they ran against each other. 
They went back to the beginning of the race, and 
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took a fresh start ; but the cow came back jnst in 
time to stop one of the hoops. 

19. They all laughed at these interruptions; and 
Nathan said the cow ought to learn better manners 
than to spoil the game. 

20. They played very briskly for two hours, 
without once speaking an ill-word, or feeling 
unkindly. Each of them won a great many games ; 
but as they cared only to play well and please each 
other, they kept no account, and neither of thevi 
knew which had gained most. When they parted 
they said they had had a fine play, and they agreed 
to meet again on the afternoon of the next holiday. 

21. Who cannot see, that the reason why these 
twQ boys played so much more pleasantly, and were 
so much happier than Peter and Philip was because 
they were not selfish t 

22. If you carefully notice your feelings when you 
are at play or at work, you will find that you are 
patient and kind when you are trying to please 
others, or to do them good; and that you are fretful 
and unkind, when you work or play for yourself. 

23. You will also find that you are happy when you 
try to make others happy; but that you have no 
true happiness, when you are trying to make none 
happy but yourself. 

QcssTioKS. Repeat the role for accent. Pronounce the words at the head of 
the abo?e exercise. On which syllable does the accent fUl ? For what are the 
words spaced in this exercise ? Which is the first ? On which syllable Is the 
accent ? Point out other words, and name the syllable on which the accent fidls. 
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EXEECISE III. 

Words accented on the third syllable. 

In-yi-ta'-tion, cul-ti-va'-4ion, el-e-va'-tion, mod-er-a'-tion, 
or-na-ment'-al, an-te-ced'-ent, o-ri-ent'-al, hor-i-zon'-tal, fun- 
da-ment'-al, in-ter-mit'-tent, u-ni-yers'-al, prod-i-gal'-i-ty. 



THE BROKEN INKSTAND. 

1. As Edward and Charles were one day playing 
in their school-room, a boy by the name of Fellows 
came in, bringing a little dog that belonged to one 
of their teachers. 

2. "Now," said Fellows, " we will have some rare 
sport. Here, Fido," said he to the dog, "let us see 
what you can do;— here, catch this rule." The dog 
did as he was ordered, to the no small diversion ojf 
Edward and Charles. 

3. They all engaged eagerly in the sport, and for 
a long time amused themselves by maldng Fido 
jump over a desk which stood in the room, to pick 
up a glove, or an apple, which they alternately threw 
to the other side. 

4. In the eagerness of their pursuit, they did not 
perceive that an ink-glass had been carelessly left on 
the desk by another lad, till, by an unexpected 
leap, Fido struck his hind feet against it, and, in an 
instant, it lay in pieces on the floor. 

5. Their play immediately ceased; the boys for a 
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moment looked at each other with much alarm, for 
they well knew that the teacher, to whom it belonged, 
was a severe man, and that acts of carelessness 
frequently incurred an equal punishment with errors 
of a far more heinous nature. 

6. "What can we do?" said Fellows, turning to his 
companions, as they stood gazing on the sparkling 
fragments; "what can we do?" "Do!" replied 
Edward; "we must go instantly, and tell Mr. Smith 
the whole truth." 

7. "What! tell Mr. Smith!" answered Fellows, in 
astonishment: "why, you would not surely be such a 
fool, as to get a flogging for such a trifle. Better, 
by half, shut Fido into the room, and let him suppose 
it was his puppy that broke it ; and he won't flog his 
own dog, I 'U be bound to say. 

8. "So you see, no harm will be done, and the 
blame will fall where it should, on Master Fido. 
Fido," he said, patting the dog's long ears, "what 
say you to a whipping, Master Fido?" "You would 
not be so mean, Purely!" said Charles. 

9. "Mean, indeed," answered Fellows, "that's 
Just like you: always preaching up nursery notions, 
riot me tell you, young gentleman, when, you have 
seen a little more of the world, you will become 
wiser. 

10. " Besides, I say," he. repeated, seeing that 
Charles was about to reply, "it was his dog that 
broke it, and I see no reason why we should suffer 
for his fault." 

11. "But, Fellows," said Edward, "evasion is as 
wrong as positive falsehood. It is true, that it was 
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the puppy's feet that threw down the glass, bat it 
was yon who entieed him into the room; and it was 
through onr carelessnessy in not examining the desk, 
that the accident happened." 

12. "Well, Master Wise-sayer,""retorted Fellows, 
"do as you like; but I shall take care how I play 
again with such mighty men of truth.'^ 

IS. Notwithstanding the sneer with which 
this speech was accompanied, and which sITook, for a 
moment, poor Charles' resolution, more than all 
the arguments which had been used, they went 
directly to Mr. Smith, generously taking upon them- 
selves the whole blame, and not even alluding to the 
presence of Fellows at the same time. 

14. "My good boys," said Mr. Smith, (who, though 
a severe, was % no means an unjust man,) " the 
honor and truth that you have this day evinced, 
denrve encouragement, instead of blame. 

15. "The act of carelessness, will not, I trust, 
octor again, and I shall therefore pass it over without 
any further observation, hoping that your 
example will extend its influence through the school, 
and ardently wishing that you may ever retain the 
excellent principles that you have received. 

16. "Trifles, my lads, make the sum of human 
things ; trifles often stamp our character through life ; 
and he who disdains falsehood, or even evasion, in a 
matter of little consequence, may be trusted in things 
of moment." 

17. "Thirty years after this incident took place," 
said Mr. Smith, *^ Edward and Charles belonged to 
the most honorable, wealthy,and respectable dass of 
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society in tlie eity where tKey residecL Bat Fellows," 
continued he, ^^was an inmate of the State's Prison. 
He had committed nnmerous crimes — was tried*- 
found guilty — and sentenced to hard labor for l^e!^\ 

QrauTXOiis. FrononnM liie words aft the head of tlM abov« «z6rciM. For what 
are tke words spaced in tlua reading lesson ? Will jon point out tiie first one ? 
On whieh qrllalile does the accent fidl ? WiU yon name that syllsble ? Frononnce 
the word. Point o«t other words thns accented. 



SECTION III. 

EMPHASIS. 

Emphasis is a forcible stress of voice on some word 
or words in a sentence, to distinguish them from 
others. 

Extm^ples in which « ehmnffe of emphans affects the metmng. 

1. Did fou give an orange to James ? No, sir ; John gave it. 

8. Did yon ffiv* an orange to James ? No, tax ; he bought it. 

S. Did yo« give an 0r«ag« to Jsmes ? No, sir ; it was a psor. 

4. IMd yoo give an orange to Janus f No, sir ; I gave it to Join. 



EXERCISE I. 

BuL^ 1. Words that are very important in mean- 
ing are emphatic. 

C^/ Mmrades—* a^/ Bemet,' koBu! yon idle oreatnres. Ho! watrthman, hoi 
Wot nnto yon Pkoriouo ! JngeiU and ministers of ^«ee, defend ns I 



THE DISAPPOINTMENT. 

1. ^^Vt movos! it snom!^^ exclaimed little William, 
as he came running in from school one day; ^*what 
Jine times we shfdl hare now ! " 
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2. "Why, what will you do, William?" said hiB 
mother, looking up from her work. 

3. "O, we shall coclsU a-nd slides and make mow-ialW'* 

4. "All that is very fine, to be sure,'* said his 
mother; "but how would you like to go to school 
to-morrow in a snow-storm ? " 

5. " I should admire it. I shall put on my new 
mittens, and tie my cap down under my chin. You 
know, mother, I have not tied it down once4)his winter, 
because I wanted to be tough. Mother, when I was 
down- to grandmother's, the other day, she told me a 
story about you." 

6. "About me?" 

7. " Yesy mother; she said that once, when you 
were a little girl, about as large as I am, you started 
to come from school without your mittens^ and your 
fingers ached so with the cold that you could not help 
crying; and by and by, the schoolmaster came along, 
and said, * What is the matter, little girl? Why do 
you not put on your mittens?' and you looked up with 
the tears freezing on your cheeks, and said, * I want 
to be tough.'' Do you reme.mber that^ mother?" 

8. "O yes," said his mother, laughing, " I remem- 
ber it very well; and I recollect, too, that I asked 
him whether, if I cried, that would prevent my 
getting tough." 

9. "And did he think it would, mother? " 

10. "I do not know; he laughed, and said I had 
better put on my mittens, and try my experiment 
when it was not quite so cold." 

11. "Well, mother,!' said William, "I mean to see 
if I cannot go to school some cold day without my 
mittensy and not cry" His mother smiled at his brave 
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resolution, but advised Mm to haye liis mittens in 
Ms pocket, in case Ms courage should not hold out. 

12. The snowfall fast, in beautiful large flakes, 
and William stood for some time at the window, 
watching them as they came down and lighted softly 
on eyery tree, and bush, and little twig. At length 
he exclaimed, " 0, how pretty it is ! " 

13. « What is it ?" said little Sarah, who had been 
playing with her doll on the floor. She jumped up, 
got her little cricket, ajid came to the window to see 
whal William was looking at. 

- 14. She watched the snow-flakes for a minute or 
two, and then, looking up in her brother's face, said, 
" Are thej featfiersj William ? " The boy laughed, and 
looked at his mother, as much as to say, '' She does 
not know every things does she?" 

15. That night WiUiam went to bed full of the 
idea of the grand times he should haye to-morrowt for 
it would be Saturday^ and school would not keep all 
day. He lay awake a good while, thinking about the 
coasting and the snow-balling. 

16. He was so animated, that, after he fell asleep, 
he kicked off the bed-clothes, and dreamed he was 
in a snow-bank. When his mother came to see him, 
— as she always did before she went to bed, — he 
cried out in his sleep, "It is not^ir io peU me when 
I am dawn.\ 

17. Alas for William's bright visions! They 
melted away, as many a bright vision has before. In 
the course of the night the snow-storm turned to 
rain, and in the morning every flake had disiqppeared. 
Poor William was dreadfully disappointed; and I am 
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sorry to say he was quite out of humor about it, and 
came into the breakfast-room looking yery cross 
indeed. 

18. "What is the matter, William?" said his 
mother ; for she missed his sunny smile in a moment. 

19. ^^I say it is too badj''^ exclaimed he, pouting. 

20. « What is too bad, William?" 

21. " Why, the snow is all gone!^^ said William, and 
he looked up as if he had a good mind to cry. 

22. " I am very sorry for your disappointment," 
said his mother; '*but never mind, William; we shall 
have plenty of snow-storms before winter is over; so 
cheer up, my dear, and after breakfast, I will tell 
you an anecdote." 

23. "An anecdote? What is that, mother?" 

24. "It is a story." » 

25. William's face brightened somewhat at the 
sound of, a story$ and he finished his breakfast with 
rather a better appetite than when it was begun. As 
soon as breakfast and prayers were over, the<;hildren 
gathered round their mother to hear the anecdote. 

26. " You have heard, children, of the shepherd 
of Salisbury Plain, a very poor and a very good man. 
One day, when he was tending his sheep, a gentleman 
rode up, and said, * Friend, what do you think the 
weather wiU be to-morrow!' 'Why,' said the old 
man, 4t will hejtist sTich weaXher a>s pleaaes me! 

27. " The gentleman was surprised that he should 
answer him so, and asked him what he meant. ' I 
mean, sir,' said the old man, Hhat it will be just such 
weather as pleases Ood, and whatever pleases Ood, 
pleases me." 
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28. ''Wliat.a good old man !''«Mbkdmed Sugenia. 
William did not speak, but he looked as if he thought 
the story was meant for him. 

QuBBViom. WliatisempbaBis? Read th« examples undtrexsrciMflrit What 
is rule first ? Bead the examples tinder it. How are the empbatio words printed 
in this exercise ? Which is the first ? Point out several others. 



EXEECISE II.- 
BuLE 2. Two or more words opposed to each other 
in meanii^g are emphatic by contrast. 

1. The j;Dind that would be happy, must be ^eat. 
' 2. It is not so difficult to4alk well, as to live weU. 

3. study not so much to show knowledge, as to ae<ittir€ it. 

4. He that can not bear a jest, should not make one. 
6. It is not so easy to etudjf, as to soy study. 



THE LISTENER. 

1. Chaklotte Walden had a constant desire to 
hear what every body was saying, and she was so 
mean as to listen at doors, and to hide herself, 
that she might hear things that were not intended 
for her to know. 

3. Charlotte's mother often told her that a listener 
is almost as bad as a thief. A thief steals money or 
property that belongs to other people, and a listener 
steals the secrets of others. AI^ persons that are in 
the habit of listening, make themselves appear mean, 
and deserve to be punished. 

3. Charlotte's father and mother sent her out of 
the room when they were going to talk of any thing 
that they did not wish her to hear, but she always 
remained listening at the door, with her ear clo«e to 
the key-hole. 

4. One of her curls once got entangled in the key, 
and when her father suddenly opened 'the door, she 
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fell forward into the room, and hnrt her nose so that 
it bled. 

5. When she knew that her mother had visitors in 
the parlor, or that her father had gentlemen there 
with him on business, she wonld quit her lessons or 
her play-thingSjand come softly down stairs and listen 
at the door; or, would slip into the garden and crouch 
down under the open window, that she might hear 
what Ihey were raying. 

6. Once when she was stooping, half double, under 
the parlor window, her father, not knowing that she 
was there, and finding that a fly had got into a glass 
of beer that he was going to drink, went to throw out 
the beer, and emptied the tumbler on Charlotte's 
head. 

7. Once when she heard her mother say that she 
expected two ladies at three o'clock on particular 
business, Charlotte went into the parlor before the 
time of their arrival, and hid herself under a bed 
that stood there. 

8. Here she lay till the ladies arrived, and her 
mother came down to them. A dog belonging to one 
of the ladies ran directly to the bed, and began to 
snuff and scratch as if he had found something. 

9. The lady said, '* I think Carlo must have smelled 
a cat under the bed." Mrs. Walden got up to look, 
but before she reached the bed the dog had lifted 
the bed-clothes with his nose, and discovered the 
naughty girl, who hid her face with her hands. 

10.^ Her mother called one of the maids, desiring 
her to take Charlotte and lock her up in a back' 
chamber for the remainder of the day. 

11. One evening, after she was old enough to put 
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herself to bed, her little lamp blew out as she was 
going up stairs, and she went down to the kitchen to 
get it lighted. When she came near the door, she 
found thaf the servants were talking with some of 
their acquaintances about families in which they had 
formerly lived. 

12. Being very desirous of hearing all they said, 
she did not go into the Tdtchen to light her lamp, but 
slipped into the cellar ^ which had two doors, wie opening 
into a little entry ^ and the other into the kitchen itself. 

13. Leaning her head against this door, which had 
a very wide crack, she seated herself on a large log 
of wood, and listened for a while with great atten- 
tion, till she began to doze, and at last fell fast asleep. 

14. When the servants were going to bed, they 
bolted both the cellar doors, not knowing that any 
person was there, and went up stairs, leaving Ghar- 
lotte in a deep sleep. 

15. Some time in the middle of the night she awoke 
by falling off the log backward, upon a heap of coal. 
The back, of her head was very much hurt, and began 
to bleed. 

16. When she first awoke, she did not know where 
she was, or whiat had happened to her ; but when 
she found herself alone, at midnight in the dark cel- 
lar, and felt the pain of the bruises and cuts in her 
head and neck, and knew that the blood was trick- 
ling from them, she began to stream violently. 

. 17. The loudniBss of the noise awoke her father and 
mother ; and Mr. Walden, putting on his flannel 
gown, and taking the night-lamp, ran up into Char- 
lotte's room, knowing the voice to be hers. To his 
great surprise, he found that she wa& not there, and 
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that there was no appearance of her having been in 
bed that night. 

18* The screams grew louder and louder, and Mr. 
Walden found that they came from the cellar. By 
this time, every one in the house was up; and the 
women s^ood at the head of the stairs, while the 
servant-man. followed Mr. Walden. 

19. When they came to the cellar, they found 
Charlotte stretched on a bed of coals, her white 
frock blackened by the coal dust, and stained with 
blood, her face deadly pale, and herself altogether 
in a sad condition. 

20. Her father took her in his arms, and it was 
soine time before she could speak to tell how she 
came in the cellar. He carried her to her mother, 
who was mtich shocked to see her in such a wretched 
state. 

21. Charlotte's soiled and bloody clothes were 
taken off, and she was washed, and a cleai^ night- 
gown put on her. The wounds in her head and neck 
were dressed with bandages, and she was carried to 
bed crying, and faint with the loss of blood. She 
had a high fever, and could not sleep, and her mother 
sat by her bed-side all the rest of the night. 

22. By the time Charlotte Walden had got well of 
her wounds, she was entirely cured of her inclinatioji 
for listening, and never again showed a desire to 
overhear what people were talking about, or to pry 
into secrets. 



Questions. What is rale second ? Bead tbe ezftxuples imder it. What kmd of 
emphads are they designed to explain ? What ia the first emphatic word in the 
reading exercise ? Why is it emphatio? Point oat others, and tall why they are 
emphatic. 
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•SECTION IV. 

D^LECTION. 

Inflection is a modification of the yoice in reading 
or speaking, commonly referring to the ujpward and 
downward slides. 

There are four inflectionis; namely, the rising infiec' 
tioUi falling inflection^ circumflsx^ and monotone* 

This character (') denotes the rising inflection, or 
npward slide. 

This character (^) denotes the falling inflection, or 
downward slide. 

This character {^) denotes the circnmflex. 

This character (") denotes the monotone. 
The Bising and Falling Inflections. 

The rising inflection turns the voice upwQnrd;9A^ 
Will you go to-day ? 

The falling inflection turns the voice downward; 
as, Where has he gdne? 

EXEECISE I. 

BuLE 1. Questions that can be answered by yes or 
noj generally require the rising inflection, and the 
answers the falling. 

Will yon loan me a bo6k ? Y^. 

Has your fltther gone to B6ston ? N6. 

Shall yon trarel by r4a-road ? Tte. 

DidCIodilu^ylayMIIo? Head. 

Hold you the watch to-night ? We d6^ my lord. 

Are they the ministers of Chrfist ? I am m6re. 

Did Cicero write po^ms ? So says history. 

Did he travel for hc&lth? He did, my lord. 
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THE PEACOCK. • 

Father. Why is it, Jane, that you dislike the fesr 
cock 80 much? Has he attempted to hurt yon? 

Jane. No, sir; he has never done me any harm; 
but I cannot bear to see him strutting about so proud 
of his feathers. 

Father. Do you not think his plumage beautiful? 

Jane. Tes, sir; but then I do not like to see him 
make such a display of it. Whenever I pass the vain 
thing, he always spreads his tail, and struts about to 
catch my notice; but now I never look at him. 

FatJier. Do you know that he does this from pride ? 
Perhaps it is his way of showing his regard for you. 
He surely would not take such pains, unless he 
wished to please you. 

Jane. I know he wishes to show oflF his plumage, 
and I will teach him to be more modest, by taking 
no notice of him. 

Father. Did you ever see him before a l6oking-glass ? 

Jane (laughing.) No, indeed, father ; he does not 
make his toilet as we do. 

Father. Then he does not waste so much time, 
perhaps. But I forgot to ask you, Jane, how you 
like the new bonnet your mother bought yesterday. 

Jane. I cannot bear it. I shall be ashamed to 
wear it to church to-morrow. 

Father. Do you dislike its shape ? 

Jane. No, sir ; its shape is well enough. 

Father. Is it not adapted to the se§.son? 

Jane. Yes, sir ; it is warm enough, I dare say. 

Father. Why, then, do you dislike it so much ? 
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Jafie. I expected a splendid ribbon, and a eonple 
of ostricli-feathers at least. 

Father. '£T2i,j^ what did you wisk to do with them ? 

Jane. Wear them, to be sure. You do n't think I 
would shut them up in my trunk, and neyer show 
them. There is not an ostrich-feather in the yillago, 
and I hoped I should have worn the first one, and 
mortified the country girls. 

Father. Do you think the young ladies of the vil- 
lage would be pleased to see you looking so much finer 
than they, and showing yourself off as you propose? 

Jane. I do n't care whether they like it or not, if I 
am pleased myself. 

Father. What will you do if they hate you, and refuse 
to look at you? for so you treat the poor peacock. 

Jane. Why, father, do you think I resemble the 
peacock? 

Father. I must confess, my daughter, that I can 
not see any difference in your favor. If you hate him 
for his vanity and pride, although he is only a poor 
bird, without reason to guide him, how can you expect 
any thing but hatred if you show off your dress and 
strut aboutr as he does? The poor bird, in my 
opinion, shows less pride in displaying his own feath- 
ers, than you do in wishing to display the feathers of 
an ostrich, or any other borrowed finery. 

QussnoKs. What is the meaning of inflection ? By what names or terms do 
we diatingoish the 'inflections ? By what characters ? Describe each character, 
and tell what it denotes. Repeat tho role. Read som^ of the ezampfes. Which 
is the first word marked for the rising inflection ? Wliich for the falling inflec- 
tion? Point out more. Kame«ome wo?d9 not marlced, that should be read with 
>ih6 rising, and others with the Ming inflection. 
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EXEECI8E II. 

' BULE 2. Questions that can not be answered by 
yes or no, generally require the falling inflection, and 
the answers' the same. 

Where l8 b^Mting, then ? It ie exd&ded. 

Whftt place do I inhibit ? A dteert. 

Where does Cdngren meet? At Wiehlngton. 

Which ie the largest city in the iknion ? New Tdrk. 

Who first sedikeed them to that fonl reT<dt ? The inftmal 

What Is ambition ? 'T is a glorioiis chtet. 

Whatisitorew&rd? At best, a n&me. 



THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 

Mb. L. was one morning riding by himself, when, 
dismounting to get a plant in the hedge, his horse 
got loose and galloped away before him. He fol- 
lowed, calling the horse by his name, which stopped, 
but on his approach set off again. At length a little 
boy in the neighboring field, seeing the affair, ran 
across where the road made a turn, and getting 
before the horse, took him by the bridle, and held 
him till his owner came up. 

Mr. L. looked at the boy, and admired his ruddy, 
cheerful countenance. Thank you, my good lad, 
said he, you have caught my horse yery cleverly. 
What shall I give you for your trouble? 

Boij, 1 want nothing, sir. 

Mr. Jj. Do n't you? so much the better for you. 
Few ipen can s^y as much. Bu,t pray what were you 
doing in the field? 

B, I was rooting up weeds, and tending the sheep, 
that are feeding on the turnips, and keeping the 
crows from the porn. • 
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Mr. L. And do jou like this employment ? 

J5. Tea, sir, yery weU, this fine weather. 

Mr. L. But had you not rather play ? 

B. This is not hard work ; it is almost as good as 
play. 

Mr. L. Who sent you to wdrk ? 

B. My fatht • ur. *• 

JUr. L. Wheio vioes he live? 

B. Just by, among the trees^there, sir. 

Mr. L. What is his name ? 

B. Thomas Hurdle. 

Mr. L. And what is yours ? 

B. Peter, sir. 

Mr. L. How old are you? 

B. I shall be eight* in Septeml^er. 

Mr. L. How long have you been out in this field ? 

B. Ever since six in the morning, sir. 

Mr. L. And are you not hungry? 

B. Yes, sir ; I shall go to my dinner soon. 

Mr. L. If you had six-pence, now what would you 
46 with it ? 

B. I don't know; I never had so much money in 
my life. 

Mr. L. Have you no play-things ? 

B. Play-things ; what are they ? 

Mr. L. Such as balls, m^Crbles, &c. 

B. No, sir ; but our Thomas makes foot-balls, to 
kick in the cold weather, and we set traps for birds ; 
and then 1 have a jumping pole and a pair of stilts 
to walk through the dirt witli ; and I had a hoop, 
but it is broken. 

Mr. L. And do you want nothing else? 

B. No. I have hardly time for these ; for I always 
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ride the horses to the field, and bring up the cows, 
and run to the town on errands, and that is as good 
as play, you know. 

Mr, L. Well, but you cOuld buy apples or ginger- 
bread, at the town, I suppose, if you had money. 

B. O, I can get apples at home^ and as for ginger- 
bread, I don't mind it much, for my mother gives me 
a piece of pie, now and then, and that is just as good. 

Mr* L. Would you not like a knife to cut sticks ? 

J5. I have one — here it is— brother Thomas gave 
it to me. 

Mr. L. Tour shoes are full of holes — don't you 
want a better pair ? 

J5. I have a better pair for Sundays. 

Mr. L. But these let in water. 

B. O, I don't care for that. 

Mr. L. Your hat is all torn too. 

B. I have a better hat at home, but I had as lief 
hav^ none at all, for it hurts my head. 

Mr. L. What do you do when it rains ? 

B. If it rains very hard, I get under the fence till 
it is over. 

Mr. L. What do you do w^hen you are hungry be- 
fore it is time to go home ? r 

B. I sometimes eat a raw turnip. 

Mr. L. But if there are none ? 

B. Then I do as well as I can; I work on and 
never think of it. 

Mr. L. Are you not dry, sometimes, this hot 
weather ? 

B. Yes, but there is water enough. 

Mr. L. Why, my little fellow, you are quite a phi- 
losopher. 
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B. Sir? 

Mr. X*. I saj you are a philosopher, but I am sure 
you do not kaow what that means. 

B. No, «ir — no harm, I hope« 

Mr. L. No, 'no. Well, my boy, you seem to want 
nothing at all, fio I shall not gire you money to make 
you want any thin^. But were you erer at school ? 

B. No, sir ; but lather says I shall go after harvest. 

Mr. L. You will want books then. 

B. Yes, sir; the boys all have a spelling-book and 
a reader. 

Mr. L. Well, then, I will givo you them — tell 
your father.BO, and that it is because I thought you 
a very good, contented- boy. So now go to your 
sheep again. 

B. 1 will, ffir. Thank you. 

QuxBTiONB. What is the second role under inflection ? Read some of the ex* 
Moplee. roiat out tlie first word that is mariced. Can the qnestioa be answered 
hyjm orno ? What inflection 9kimi4 It then hxm ? Foint oiit a qoestioa that oaa 
be answered bj ye^ or no, which is not marked. Point out one that ean Bot be so 
answered. 



. EXEECISE III. 

EuLE 3. When the disjunctive or connects words 
or clauses, it requires the rising inflection before, and 
the falling after it. 

^ Was it from heiven, mr of m^ ? 

Shan I come to yon with a r6d, or in Idvef 
IHdhetraTelftyr heilth, or fat pltesnre ? 
Did he rewmUe his fither, «r Us mdttMT I 
Do they act prtaloatiy, er inpnidenUy ? 
Was Milton a p6et, or an Orator ? -^ 
Waflbiudlal eonqoered bgr ttM Btfom^ er tte 
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^ AN EAST WAT TO SETTLE A QUAEKEL. 

1. Begently, in a thickly settled place, the boys of 
one portion became so much at vluriance with those of 
another contiguous portion, that they entered into a 
regular combination on each side, that if those of the 
one could catch a boy from the other part, they would 
whip him severely. 

2. Things went on so for a considerable time, and 
many were the fights that came off between these little 
bravoes. At length Charles, a lad belonging to one of 
the neighborhoods, was one day at play with his kite. 

3. As it proudly mounted up, the wind grew too 
strong for the line ; it broke, and away went the kite 
down into the other neighborhood. 

4. Charles, of course, durst not go after it, for it had 
fallen among boys who were hostile to him. John^ one 
of then^, seized the toy and broke it up, and then sent 
a taunting word to Charles about what he had done ; 
and that, if he would come over, he would serve him 
the same. This raised Chaiies' temper .to a high 
pitch. 

5. But Mr. A*, Charles' father, who had been 
watching the movements among these boys for some 
time, and studying how he might reconcile them, 
thought that a favorable time was now presented 
for him to make the attempt. 

6. Accordingly He went to work on the following 
evening, and made Charles a very nice kite ; and call- 
ing him tip early in the morning, told him to carry it 
over and make a present of it to John, telling him at 
the same time to speak kindly to John, and to return 
just as soon as he had done his errand $ and that, 
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even if he might be imposed upon by him, not to 
reply or do any thing by way of -retaliation. 

7. This was a hard task indeed for Charles' nature. 
He hardly knew how to come to the practice of such 
principles. But finally he concluded to comply with 
his father's wishes, and so away he went. 

8. He arrived at the house where John lived,before 
he was up. But it being announced to him that 
Charles had called to see him, he was soon out of bed 
to mdet him, and perhaps to fulfill the threat of the 
day before. But Charles said " Good morning " to 
him very pleasantly, presented him with a new kite, 
and then turned directly back. 

9. This was a mysterious case for John. He did not 
know what to make of it. Nor did it in the least 
sharpen up his determination to whip Charles. In a 
few days, Mr. A. thought he would just call on Mrs. 
B., John's mother, and see what kind of spirit" the 
kite was working out. So, after conversing a while on 
other things, he just alluded to the case of the kite. 

10. This was enough to stir up the ire of the mother 
furiously enough. She began on an elevated key to 
commend her son. '< He is a good, peaceful boy, and 
win not meddle with others, if they do not injure 
him." " I do not doubt," answered Mr. A., " that 
my boy did very wrong, and imposed upon John. I 
know that he is sometimes very roguish, and does 
differently from what he should." 

11. " But," answered Mrs. B., a little cooled down, 
'' for what reason did Charles give John thai kite ? I 
do not understand it. Did he intend it as a present, 
or to impose upon him? " " No imposition," replied 
Mr. A. ; '* Charles thought that John would like to 
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hare a kite, and therefore lie thought he would make 
a present of that to him. " 

12. This conversation had the effect to cool down 
Mrs.B.'sire altogether, and to change her about in fa- 
vor of Charles. " Well," said she, " I know that John 
is an ugly, mischief-making fellow, and is often getting 
into quarrels with the other boys. He has now been 
and broken up Charles' kite, a good for nothing 
wretch. He ought to be whipped as long as he can see." 

13. " Oh, no," rejoined Mr. A., " that would not be 
right. John is quite a good sort of a boy ; and he 
would not have done so if the others had not im- 
posed upon him." " Well," replied Mrs. B., " John 
shall carry the kite back to Charles, and make 
an humble confession to him." " Charles does not 
wish for that," answered the father. " He can have 
kites enough. Ton had better let John keep it." 

14. But John being in hearing, had become about 
as much, mellowed down as the mother, so that he 
could not refrain from crying. 

15. Then Mr. A. leffc and went home. But presently, 
looking out of the window, he saw John loitering 
about the house, not venturing to come in. He stepped 
to the door, and inquired, "What do you wish for, 
John?" . 

16. " I wish to see Charles," answered John in a 
very subdued tone of voice. So Charles was called, 
to whom John reniarked, "I have brought your 
kite, and wish you to take it back." " Oh, no," said 
Charles, '^ I do not wish to take it back. I gave it 
to you. Keep it yourself. Ton wish to have one, 
and I can get kites enough." 

17. But no; John cried, and insisted that Charles 
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shopld take it back, whick ke finally did. From tkis 
occasion, quarrels between tkese boys,wkolly ceased. 
Tkey are now as karmonious as any boys. Tke kite 
made peace among tkem. Suck are tke legitimate 
results of peace principles. 

Questions. Whatis rule third? Bead the sentences under it. Which part of 
the first sentence has the rising inflection, and which the fiilling ? Point out the 
same in each of the other sentences. What sentence in the eleventh verse of the 
reading exercise explidns this rule ? 



EXEECISE IV. 

Circumflex* 

GiBCUMFLEX is tke union of tke falling and rising 
inflections on tke same syllable or word, producing a 
sligkt imdulation or wave of tke voice. 

BuLE. Tke circumflex is used in language of irony, 
sarcasm and kypotkesis. 

Shall thdy be blameless, whUe wS are conde^pned ? 

And the High Priest said. Are these things sS ? 

It shall be donsi sinoe jbn dedre it. 

If twenty thousand men win not 66, fiflgr thousand thAU. 

Must I endure all this ? All this ? Ay, m6re. 

We are aocoonted pftor citizens ; the patricians^ g5od. 



. THE DISCONTENTED PENDULUM. A FABLE. 

1. An old clock, tkat kad stood for fifty years in 
a farmer's kitcken, wifckout giving its owner any cause 
of complaint, early one summer's morning, before tke 
family was stirring, suddenly stopped. 

2. Upon tkis, tke dial-plate, (if we may credit tke 
fable,) ckanged countenance witk alarm ; tke kanda 
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made a yain effort to continue their course; the 
wheels remained motionless with surprise; the weights 
hung speechless ; each member sought to lay the 
blame on the others. 

3. At length, the dial instituted a formal inquiry 
as to the cause of the stagnation, when hands, wheels, 
weights, with one voice, protested their innocence. ' . 

4. But now a faint tick was heard below from the 
pendulum, who thus spoke : — "I confess myself to be 
the sole cause of the present stoppage ; and I am will* 
ing, for the general satisfaiction, to assign my reasons. 
The truth is, I am tired of ticking." Upon hearing 
this, the old clock became so enraged that it was on 
the very point of striking. , 

5. " Lazy wire ! '^ exclaimed the dial-plate, holding 
up its hands. " Very good ! " replied the pendulum, 
"it is vastly easy for yCu, Mistress Dial, who have al- 
ways, as every body knows, set yourself up above 
me, — it is vastly easy for you, I say, to accuse other 
people of laziness ! Tou, who have had nothiDg to do 
all the days of your life,but to stare people in tke face, 
and to amuse yourself with watching all that goes on 
in the kitchen ! Think, I beseech you, how ydu would 
like to be shut up for life in this 'dark closet, and to 
wag backward and forward year after year as I do." 

6. "As to that," said the dial, "is there not a win- 
dow in your house on purpose for you to look through ?" 
" For all that," resumed the pendulum, " it is very dark 
here ; and, although there is a window, I dare not stop, 
even for an instant, to look out at it. Besides, I am 
really tired of my way of life ; and if you wish, I'll 
teU you how I took this disgust at my employment. 

7. " I happened this inoming to be calculating how 
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many times I should have to tick in the coarse of only 
the next twenty-four hours ; perhaps some of yon, 
above there, can give me the exact sum." 

8. The minute hand, being quick at figures, pres- 
ently replied : " Eighty-six thousand four hundred 
times." «« Exactly so," replied the pendulum ; " well, 
I appeal to you all,if the very thought of this was not 
enough to fatigue one ; and when I began to multiply 
the strokes of one day by those of the months and 
years, really, it is no wonder if I felt discouraged at 
the prospect ; so, after a great deal of reasoning and 
hesitation, ^^ thought td myself I would stop." 

. 9. The dial could scarce keep its countenance during 
this harangue ; but resuming its gravity, thus replied: 
'' Dear Mr. Pendulum, I am really astonished that such 
.a useful, indfistrious -person as yofirself, should have 
been overcome by this sudden action. It is true, you 
have done a great deal of work in your time ; so have' 
we all, and are likely to do ; which, although it may 
fatigue us to think of, the question is, whether it will 
fatigue us to do. Would you now do me the favor to 
give about half « dozen strokes, to illustrate my 
argument ? " 

10. The pendulum conipired,and ticked six times in 
its usual pace. '^ Now," resumed the dial, ^^ may I be 
allowed to inquire, if that exertion was at aU fatiguing 
or disagreeable to you ? " " Not in the least," re- 
plied the pendulum, ^' it is not of six strokes that I 
complain, nor of sixty, but of millions." 

11. " Very good," replied the dial ; " but recollect, 
that though you may think of a million strokes in an 
instant, you are required to execute but one ; and that, 
however often you may hereafter have to swing, a 
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moment will always be given you to swing in." 
'' That consideration staggers me, I confess," said the 
pendnlum. " Then I hope," resumed the dial-plate, 
" we shall all immediately return to our duty ; for the 
maids will lie in bed, if we stand idling thus." 

12. Upon this the weights, who had ne\^er been 
accused of light conduct, used all their« influence in 
urging him to proceed; when, as "w^th one consent, 
the wheels began to turn, the hands began to move, 
the pendulum began to swing, and, to its credit, ticked 
as loud as ever ; while a red beam from the rising 
sun that streamed througli a hole in the kitchen, 
tfhi'ning full on the dial-plate, it brightened up, as if 
nothing had been the matter. 

13. When the farmer came down to breakfast that 
morning, upon looking at the clock, he declared that 
his watch had gained haK an hour in the night. 

MORAL. 

14. A celebrated tnodern writer says, " Take care 
of the minutes, and the hours will take care of them- 
selves." This is an admirable remark, and might be 
very seasonably recollected when we begin to be 
" weary in well-doing," from the thought of having 
much to do. 

QxjEsnoKB. WhatiBcirctimflez? WbAt is the rule ? Bead the lentences under 
it, and show on which words the ctrcnmflex flOls. Will ^n point out the first 
word in the reading exercise having the circumflex ? Will yon point out aU the 
words in this lesson requiring the circumflex ? Is this piece a Act or fikUe ? 
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EXEECISE V. 
Monotone. 

MoNOTOKE is a sameness of sound on sucoessiye 
syllablel or -rords. 

BxTLE. Language wUch is grave, grand, or sublime, 
generally requires the monotone. 

He bdwed the he&vens also, and cftme ddwn, and d&rkness was under his 
ftet. 

And I saw a gre&t white thrSne, and Him that sat on it, from whose ikce the 
earth and the he&vens flfid away, ahd there was fSond n5 plftce for them. 

And I saw the d&ul, small and grfiat^ stSnd before God, and the bdoks were 
c^ranad. 

Let the he&feos rejdice, and let the earth be glid ; let the sfia rSar and the 
foUness thereof. 

He stood and mdasnred the efirth; he behCld and drftre asftnder the nfitions; 
the everUsting mSuntains were sc&ttered ; the perpfitnai hills did bdw. Bis w&js 
are everlasting. 

CLOSE OF LIFE.* 

1* Behold the poor man, who lays down at last the 
burden of his wearisome life. No more shall he grCan 
under the load of poverty and toil. N5 mOre shall 
he h^ar the insolent calls of the master from whSm 
he received his scanty wages. No mSre shall he b<5 
raised from needful slUmber on his bigd of straw, nor 
be hurried away from his hSmely meal, to undergS 
the repeated labors of the day. 

2. While his humble grave is preparing, and a few 
poor and decayed neighbors are carrying him thither, 
it is good for us to think, that this man too was our 
brother ;. that for him, the aged and destitute wife 



• NoTB. If the teacher consider this piece too elevated in style and sentiment 
for pnpUs commencing this Header, he can omit it, and torn book to it when he 
comes to the last part of the book. 
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and needy children, now weep ; tliat,jEiegleeted as lie 
was by tho. world, lie possessed, perhaps, both a sound 
understanding and a worthy heart ; and is now car- 
ried by angels to rest in Abraham's bosom. 

3. At no great distance from him, the frave is 
opened to receive the rich and proud man. For as it 
is said with emphasis in the parable, '^ the rich man 
also died, and was buried." He also died. His 
riches prevented not his sharing the same fate with 
the poor man ; perhaps, through luxury, they accel- 
erated his doom. Then, indeed, << the mourners go 
about the streets ; " and, while, in all the pomp and 
magnificence of woe, his funeral is preparing, his 
heirs, impatient to examine his will, are looking on 
one another with jealous eyes, and already beginning 
to dispute about the division of his substance. 

4. One day, we see carried along, the coffin of the 
smiling infant ; the flower just nipped as it began to 
blossom in the parent's view j and the next day, we 
behold the young man, or young woman, of blooming 
form and promising hopes, laid in an untimely grave. 

5. While the funeral is attended by a numerous 
unconcerned company, who are discoursing to one 
another about the news of the day, or the ordinary 
affairs of life, let our thoughts rather follow to the 
house of mourning, and dwell upon the scenes which 
are there preseSted. 

- J— 6. There we should se^ a disconsolate family, sit- 
ting in silent grief, thinking of the sad breach that 
is made in their little society ; and with tears in their 
eyes, looking to the chamber that is now left va- 
cant, and to every memorial that presents itself, of 
their departed friend. By such attention to the 
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woes of others, the selfish hardness of our hearts 
will be gradually softened, and melted down into 
humanity. 

7. Another day, we follow to the grave one who, 
in old age, and after a long career of life, has in 
fall maturity sunk at hast into rest. > As we are 
going along to the mansion of the dead, it is natu- 
ral for us to think, and to discourse, of all the changes 
which such.a person has seen during the course of 
his life. « 

8. He has passed, it is likely, through varieties of 
fortune. He has experienced prosperity, and adverse 
ity. He has seen families and kindreds rise and fall. 
He has seen peace and war succeeding in their turns ; 
the fifcce of his country undergoing many alterations ; 
and the very city in which he dwelt, rising, in a man- 
ner, new around him. 

9. After all he has beheld, his eyes are now 
closed forever. He was becoming a stranger in the 
midst of a new succession of men. A race who knew 
him not, had arisen to fill the earth. Thus passes 
the world away. Throughout aU ranks and con- 
ditions, " one generatioii passeth and another gener- 
ation cometh ; '' and this great inn is by turns 
evacuated and replenished, by troops of succeeding 
pilgrims. 

10. O, vain ^nd inconstant trorld ! O, fleeting and 
transient life ! When will the sons of men learn to 
think of thee as they ought ? When will they learn 
humanity from the afflictions of their brethren ; or 
moderation and wisdom froili the sense of their own 
fugitive state? 

QuBsnoin. What b monotone ? Bepesfe the role. Will you read the examples ? 
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SECTION V. 

MODULATION. -- - 

MoDULATiOK implies the variations in the tone or 
pitch of the voice, that are made in reading and 
speaking. 

EXEBCISE I. 

BuLE 1. Composition of a derions and solemn char- 
acter, shonld be read slowlj,'and with a grave tone. 

NIGHT. 

1. The glorious sun is set in the west; the night 
dews fall ; and the air, Which was sultry, becomes cool. 

2. The flowers fold up their colored leaves ; they 
fold themselves up, and hang their heads on the slen- 
der stalk. 

3. There is no murmur of bees around the hive, or 
Wiongst the honeyed woodbines ; they have done their 
work, and lie close in their waxen cells. 

4. The sheep rest upon their soft fleeces ; and their 
loud bleating is no more heard among the hills. 

5. There is no sound of a number of voices, or of 
children at play, or of the trampling of busy, feet, 
and of people hurrying to and fro. 

6. The smith's hammer is not heard upon the anvil ; 
nor the harsh saw of the carpenter. 

7. All men are stretched on their quiet beds ; and 
the child sleeps upon the breast of its mother. 

8. Darkness is spread ever the skies, and darkness 
is upon the ground ; every eye is shut, and every 
hand is still. 
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9. Who taketh care of all people when they are 
sunk in sleep ; when they cannot defend themselves, 
nor see if danger approacheth ? 

!©• There is an eye that never sleepeth ; theris is 
an eye that seeth in the dark night, as well as in the 
bright sunshine. 

11. Wh^n there is no light of the sun, nor of the 
moon ; when there is no lamp in the house, nor any 
little star twinkling through the thick clouds ; that 
eye seeth everywhere, in all places, and watcheth 
continually over all the families of the earth. 

12. The eye that sleepeth not, is God*s ; His hand 
is always stretched out over us. 

QuBBTiOHs. Whaftismodiilatioa? Wlutt is rule first ? How should the above 
exerdse be read ? Whj ? 



EXERCISE II. — 

BuLE 2. Compositions of a cheerful and animated 
character, should be read with a lively and animated 
tone, and playful expression. 



THE FAVORITE FLOWER, 

1 . GuSTAVUi^, Herman, and Malvina, the blooming 
children of a farmer, were rambling on a beautiful 
spring day, over the fields. The nightingales and 
larks sung ; and the flowers unfolded in the dew, and 
in the mild rays of the sun. And the children looked 
around with joy, and jumped from one flower to 
another, and wreathed garlands. 
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2. And they praised, in songs of glory, the spring, 
and the love of the G-reat Father, who clothes the 
earth with grass and flowers, a^d sung of the flowers, 
from the rose that grows on the bush, to the violet 
that blooms in retirement, and the heath-flower, from 
which the bees gather their sweets. 

3. Then the children said, Let every one of ns se- 
lect his favorite flower ! And they were pleased with 
the proposal ; and they bounded over the field, each 
one to cull the flower that delighted him most. We 
will come together again in the bower, cried they. 

4. In a short time, all three appeared, on their way 
to the bower. Each one bore in his hand a full nose- 
gay, selected from his favorite flower. When they 
saw one another, they held up their flowers, and called 
aloud for joy* Then they met in the bower, and 
closed it, with one consent, and said, Now every one 
shall give his reasons for the choice of his nosegay! 

5. Gustavus, the oldest, had selected the violet. 
Behold, said he, it blooms, in silent modesty, among 
stubble and grass ; and its work is jas well concealed 
as the gentle productions and blessings of spring. 

6. But it is honored and loved by man, and sung in 
beautiful songs ; and every one takes a small nose- 
gay, when he comes from the field, and callsi the 
lovely violet, the first-born child of spring, ana the 
flower of modesty. These are the reasons why I have 
selected it as my favorite flower. 

7. Thus spake Gustavus, and gave Herman and 
Malvina each, one of his flowers. And they received 
them with inward joy. For it was the favorite flower 
of a brother. 

8. Then Herman came forward with his nosegay. 
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It was composed of the tender field-lily, wUcli grows 
in the cool shade of the grore, and lifts up its beUs 
like pearls strung together, and white as the Ught of 
the sun. Bee^ said he, I have chosen this flower, for it 
i^ an emblem of innocence, and oi apure heart; and it 
proclaims to me the love of Him who adorns heaven 
with stars, and the earth with flowers. Was not the 
lily of the field estimated more highly than other 
fiowers, to give testimony to the love of Him, in whom 
every thing lives and moves ? Behold, for these reasons 
I have selected the small lily as my favorite flower ! 

9. Thus spoke Herman, and presented his flowers. 
And the other two received them with sincere joy and 
reverence. And thus the flower was consecrated. 

10. Then came Malvina, also, the pious, lovely girl, 
with the nosegay which she had gathered. It was 
composed of the tender, blue forget-me-not. See, 
dear brothers, said the affectionate sister, this flower 
I found near the brook ! Truly, it shines like a bright 
star in the sky, and views itseK in the clear water on 
whose margin it grows ; and the rivulet flows more 
sweetly along, and appears as if it were crowned with 
wreaths. Therefore it is the flower of love and ten- 
derness ; and I have chosen it as my favorite, and 
present it to you both. 

11. Thus the favorite flowers were selected. Then 
Malvina said, We will twist them into two garlands, 
and dedicate them to our beloved parents h And 
they made two garlands of the beautiful flowers, and 
carried them to their parents, and related their whole 
enterprise, and the choice of their favorites. 

12. Then the parents rejoiced over their good chil- 
dren, and said, A beautiful wreath ! Love, innocence, 
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and modesty twined together ! See how one flower 
elerates and adorns the other ; and thus they form 
unitedly the most Ipvely crown ! 

13. But there is one thing wanting, answered the 
children ; and in gratitude they crowned both father* 
and mother. Then the parents were filled with joy, 
and embraced their children tenderly, and said, A 
garland like this is more splendid than the crown of 
a prince. 

QuKSTioMS. WfaAt is rxUe Mcond ? How should this reading levon be read ? 
Why? 



EXERCISE III. 

EuLE 3. Compositions of an unimpassioned char- 
acter, simple instructionsjor historical facts, should be 
read with the conversational tone, and medial move- 
ment, between the grave and cheerful style. 



THE ELEPHANT. 

• 1. The elephant is the largest animal that now 
lives upon the earth. It sometimes grows to twenty 
feet in height. Its young are playful, and do not 
reach their full size until they are more than twenty 
years old. This animal is a native of Asia and 
Africa ; and from its tusks, or large teeth, we get the 
ivory of which so many beautiful things are made. 

2. Elephants are often brought to Europe and 
America in ships, and shown as curiosities. With 
their trunks they convey food and water to their 
mouths, and defend themselves when attacked. They 
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can reach with it to the distance of four or five feet ; 
and are able to give with it so severe a blow as to 
kill a horse. 

'3. They are very gentle, when kindly treated. But 
they remember injuries, and revenge them. In 
thoughtfulness and wisdom, they approach nearer to 
the human race than any other animal. You will find 
many stories of their sagacity in books of natural 
history. 

4. A large elephant was once brought in a vessel 
to New York. From the wharf a broad plank was 
placed for him to walk upon to the shore. He put 
first one foot upon it, striking it with force,— then 
another ; then the third ; then the fourth and last. 
When he had thus tried it, and was sure that it was 
strong enough to bear his whole weight, he walked 
boldly upon it to the shore. 

5. Elephants are fond of each other's company. 
In their wild state, large herds of them are seen under 
the broad-leaved palm-trees, or near the shady banks 
of rivers, where the grass is thick and green. There 
they love to bathe themselves, throwing the water 
from their trunks over their whole bodies, and enjoy- 
ing the r^eshing coolness. 

6. They live to be more, than a hundred years old. 
When death approaches, it is said, they retire to 
some lonely spot, under lofty trees, or near a peaceful 
stream, where others of their race have wandered to 
die. There they lie down, and breathe their last, 
among the bones of their* friends, or their ancestors. 

7. These noble creatures are naturally mild though 
brave. When tamed they are obedient, and much 
attached to their keepers. They are fond of their 
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yonng, and kind to each other. At a Tillage in South 
Africa, where some English missionaries dwelt, a deep 
trench had been dug, which was not, at that time, 
filled with water. 

8. One dark and stormy night, a troop of elephants 
passed that way, and one of their number fell into 
this deep pit. His companions did not leave him in 
distress, but tried every method in their power to lib- 
erate him. Some kneeled, others bowed down, and 
lifted with their trunks. They failed many times, but 
still continued their labors. It was not until the 
morning had dawned, that they succeeded in raising 
their unlucky friend from his sad situation. The 
edges of the ditch, tracked and indented with their 
numerous footsteps, showed how hard they had toiled 
in their work of kindness. 

9. Children, if your playmates are in any trouble, 
you must not turn aside and leave them. Learn from 
these kind animals how to show kindness to your own 
race. If your friend says or does what is wrong, 
advise him to return to tEe right way ; for the path 
of evil is worse than the deep pit into which the poor 
elephant felL 

QcBCTioHK What it nilt third? How ■hoifld thli raadiiig iMnn Iw read? 
Wliy that? 

NoTB. Under moat of tn« praoeding •zorelMi^ rMding lenom have been In- 
troduced, more to break the dnllnew aod monotoiqr of dry roles, than tolllaslrate 
them; yet each leaaon oontaioa one or movtt aentenoee or paragrapha exempUQring 
the rule under whiefa It ia fbond. ^ 
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PART II. 



LESSON I. 

Spell arid define. 



1. Vil-l^, a hollow botween hills. 

2. Big'cn, things severe. 

3. Bz-ttet-ire, wide, large. 

5. De-ao6od-edy come down. 

6. Ar-rir-ed, come to. 



7. D&a-ger-ous, foil of danger ~ 

8. Oom-ptt-led, forced. 

9. Sac-cte-ive, following in order. 
11. C4t-a-ract| a large wateriUL 
11. Im-m6ase, of vast extent. 



Ebbobs. si. PasUrs for pa$tiure$ ; 4. momiKPn for momiOain / 4. itrieVjf for 
ttrieUjfi 7, danger oui for dangerous f 10, ringelar for stugtUtarg 11. onoet for 
aimoati 13. fteHms fat feeUngs. 

DiBEOTiON. Stand erect and keep full breath, if joa would read 
with ease. 



A CHILD SAVED BY A DOG. 

1. A SHEPHBBD who lived in one of the valleys, or 
glj^ns, which are frequently found between the mount- 
ains in Scotland, went out one day to look after his 
flock, and took with him one of his children, a little 
boy about three years old. 

2. This practice is very common among the shep- 
herds of that c6untry, who accustom their children 
from infancy, to endure the rigors of the elimate. 

3. After walking about the pastures for some time, 
attended by his dog, the shepherd found himself under 
the necessity of ascending a hill, at some distance, 
that he might have a more extensive view, in the hope 
that he should discover his lost sheep. 
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4. As the liill, or mountaiiiy was too steep for tlie 
cliild to climb, his father left him on a small plain at 
the bottom, and charged him strictly not to moye 
from it tiU he returned. 

5. As soon, however, as the shepherd had reached 
the top of the mountain, one of those thick fogs 
which are very common among these mountains, de- 
scended so suddenly, that it became dark before he 
could reach the place he left. 

6. He hastened forward, however, but owing to the 
darkness and his own fears, he missed his way, and 
when he arrived at the foot of the mountain, he found 
himself at a great distance from the place where he 
had left the child. 

7. After searching about for some time, he found 
himself at the bottom of the valley, and near his own 
cottage. To renew the search that night was equally 
fruitless and dangerous. He was therefore compelled 
to go home, although he had lost both his child &nd 
his dog, which had attended him faithfully many years. 

8. Next morning, by break of day, the shepherd, 
accompanied by a number of his neighbors, set out in 
search of his child ; but after a day spent in fruitless 
labor, they were compelled, by the approach of night, 
tc^ descend from^^the mountain. 

9. On returning to his cottage, he found that the 
dog had been home, and on receiving a piece of cake 
had instantly gone off again. For several successive 
days, the shepherd renewed his search for the child, 
and still, on returning home disappointed in the 
evening, he found that the dog had been home, and 
on receiving his usual allowance of cake, immediately 
disappeared. 
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10. Struck with this singular circumstance, he re- 
mained at home one day, and when the dog, as usual, 
departed with his piece of cake, he resolved to follow 
him and find out the cause of this strange procedure. 

11* The dog led the way to a cataract, at some dis- 
tance from the spot where the shepherd had left the 
child. The banks of the cataract almost joined at 
the top, yet were separated by an opening of immense 
depth, and presented one of those appearances that so 
often astonish and terrify the travelers who visit these 
mountains. 

12. The dog, without fear, instantly began to de- 
scend one side of this steep and rugged cliff. The 
shepherd watched him until he saw him enter a cave 
almost level with,the water. 

13. He then, with grjeat difficulty, followed, and on 
entering the cave, what were his feelings when he 
beheld his child eating, with much satisfaction, the 
cake which the dog had just brought him, while the 
ftiithful animal stood by, watching him with the 
utmost tenderness. 

14. From the situation in which the child was 
found, it appeared that he had wandered to the 
brink of this frightful place ; and had either fallen 
or scrambled down till he reached the cave. The 
dog had followed him to the spot, and had pre- 
vented his starving, by giving up to him his own 
daily allowance. 

15. This faithful dog never quitted the child by 
night or day, except when it was necessary for him to 
go for food; and then was always seen running at full 
speed, to and from the cottage. The joy of the father 
at thus finding his lost child, cannot be expressed, 

8» 
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and the dog appeared equally glad, that he was at 
last discovered. 

16. The shepherd took the child in hib arms, and 
with some difficulty reached the mouth of the chasm. 
When they returned home, the neighbors were invited 
in, and a day of rejoicing was kept at the shepherd's 
cottage ; ^< for," said he, *^ this my son was dead, and 
is alive again ; he was lost and is found." 

QDBdTioNS. What is this story about ? 1. Where did this shepherd live ? 4. 
Where did he leave his child ? 7. Did-he find his child before it was night ? 11. 
How was the^hild found? 9. What did the dog carry each day to the ohOd? 



LESSON II. 

SpeU and define. 



2. B-n6r-moua, very large. 

3. R6f-uge, a covert from danger. 
3. As-t6n-lBh-ment, amazement. 

~ '4. Es-64pe, a getting away from. 

5. F6r-tu-nate, lucky. 

6. A-p&rt-ment, a room in a house. 



«. Pr6b-a-bly, most Ukely. 

6. In-ydk-ing, calling on b^ prayer. 

8. Ap-pr6ach, to draw near. 

8. Sh&g-gy, hairy, woolly. 

9. In'-stant-ly, in the moment. 
9. Im-pr^-dent, not prudent. 



Ebkobs. 1. QentUmmn for gentleman ; eontinered for eontimied ; foOerin for 
f Mewing f 2, darein for daring f $eUin for sitHng. 

DiEXOTioir. Everjr sentence^ written or printed, should begin with 
a capital letter. 



NARROW ESCAPE. 

1. A GENTLEMAN traveling in the south of Africa, 
called at the house of a Dutchman, who lived near 
the borders of a forest. While he continued at this 
house, the Dutchman relatea to him the following 
particulars of a very narrow t^scape from a lion. 
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2. About two years ago, said he, in the very place 
where we now stand, I ventured to make one of the 
most daring shots ever made by man. I was at work 
near the house mending a wagon ; my wife was sitting 
just within the door, and the children were playing 
about her, when suddenly, though it was mid-day, an 
enormous lion aj^peared, came up and quietly laid him- 
self down upon the very threshold of the door. ^ 

3. My wife, either frozen with fear, or sensible of 
the danger attending any attempt to fly, remained 
motionless in her place, while the children took refuge 
in her lap. The cry they uttered attracted my atten- 
tion, and I hastened toward the door, but what was 
my astonishment when I found the entrance to it 
barred up by such a monster ! 

4. Although the lion had not seen me, escape 
seemed impossible, for I was unarmed ; but recollect- 
ing that my loaded gun was standing by an opposite 
window, I crept silently toward the house, and turn- 
ing the corner, fortunately _a voided his notice. 

'^ 5. By a most happy chance I had set my gun in a 
corner near the window, so that I could just reach it 
with my hand ; and stiU more fortunate, the door 
leading into the apartment was standing open, so that 
I could just see the whole danger of the scene. 

6. The lion was beginning to move, probably with 
the intention of making a spring. There was no 
longer any time for reflection. I called softly to the 
mother not to be alarmed, and, invoking the name of 
the Lord, fired my piepe. 

7. The ball passed directly over my little boy's head, 
and lodged in the forehead of ^ the lion, immediately 
above his eyes, which seemed to shoot forth sparks 
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of fire, and stretclied him lifeless on the ground, so 
that he never stirred again. 

8. It is poBsil)le that if one of the little children 
had ventured to approach the Uon and pat him on tixe 
head, not knowing the danger, the lion might have 
been pleased with its caresses, and have suffered his 
shaggy mane to be pulled by the innocent child. He 
is a noble animal, and has often been known to show 
favor to persons where it was least expected. 

9. It is more probable, however, that if either 
of them had been so imprudent as to attempt to ap- 
proach him, or to run from him, he would have been 
instantly torn in pieces. When hungry, no danger 
will deter him from seizing on the first victim which 
comes in his way, and woe to the traveler who crosses 
his path. 

QoxsnORa. 1 .Where was fhe gentleman traTeling ? Where is Africa ? 2. Where 
did the Dutchman see the Uon ? S. At what time of daj ? 6. Wha( did the 
Dutchman do? 7. Did he Jdll the Uon? Can you describe the Uon ? 



LESSON III. 

Spell and define. 



1. OoQch, a bed, a seat for ease. 

1. lAt-tioe, cross bars for a window. 

1. HSalth-fhi, free from disease. 

2. M6-ment-a-rj, but a moment 
2. nn-6t-ter-a-ble, unspeakable. 



3. Mfl-dew, honeydew, bUght. 

3. Httr-ror, excessive fear. 

4. Ag'-»«y, pain, anguish. 
6. P^r-ilSi dangerfi, risks. 

5. D6p-«e-cate, to regret. 



Ebbobs. 1. Soffta »qft ; 2. fomuu fbr fandiuu ; 4. pnerv for pre$ent ; 4. 
Mar for fJbctr ; h, dun fat iM$t ; e.mUtnwoild. 



THE MOTHER AND HER INFANT. 

1. A MOTHBB was kneeling in the deep hush of 
evening, at the couch of two infants, whose rosy arms 
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were twined in a mutual embrace. A slumber, soft 
as the moonlight that fell through the lattice oyer 
them, like a silvery veil, lay on their delicate lips. 
The soft, bright curls that clustered on their pillow, 
were slightly stirred by their gentle and healthful 
breathings ; and that smile, which beams from the 
pure depths of the fresh, glad spirit, yet rested on 
their coral lips. 

2. The mother looked upon their exceeding beauty 
with a momentary pride ; and then, as she continued 
to gaze upon the lovely slumberers, her dark eye 
deepened with an intense and unutterable fondness ; 
when a cold, shuddering fear came over her,^lest 
those buds of life, so fair, might be touched with sud- 
den deday, and go back in their brightness, to the dust. 

3. She lifted her voice in prayer, solemnly, pas- 
sionately, earnestly, that the giver of life would still 
spare to her those blossoms of love, over whom her 
soul thus yearned. As the low-breathed accents rose 
on the still air, a deepened thought came over her ; 
her pure spirit went out with her loved and pure ones 
into the strange, wild paths of life ; a strong horror 
chilled her frame as she beheld mildew and blight 
settling on the fair and lovely of the earth, and high 
and rich hearts scathed with desolating and guilty 
passion. 

4. The prayer she was breathing grew yet more 
fervent, even to agony, that He, who is the fountain 
of aUr purity, would preserve those whom He had 
given her, in their innocence ; permitting neither 
shame, nor crime, nor folly, to cast a stain on the 
brightness with which she had received them invested 
from his hands, as with a mantle. 
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6. As the prayer died away in the weakness of the 
spent spirit, a pale, shadowy form stood behind the 
infant sleepers. I am Death, said the specter, and I 
come for these, thy babes. I am commissioned to 
bear them where the perils you deprecate are un- 
known ; where neither stain, nor dust, nor shadow, 
can reach the rejoicing spirit. It is only by yielding 
them to me, you can preserve them from contami- 
nation and decay. 

6. A wild conflict, a struggle as of the soul parting 
in strong agony, shook the mother's frame ; but faith, 
and the love which hath a purer fount than that of 
the earthward passions, triumphed ; and she yielded 
up her babes to the specter. 

QuBRioKB. 1. Where did the mother kneel ? 1. When was it ? 3. How did the 
mother feel ? 3. What did she pray for ? 6. Who stood behind her ? 6. What 
did he say ? 6. Did the mother yield np her babes ? 



■\ 
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LESSON IV. 

SpeU and define. 



3. Oom-pUIn, to mnrmnr. 

5. Chanced, happened. 

6. Si4-)7, bedljr. 

7. QrieTe, to mourn. 



12. E-ndngh, tnflSeient. 

15. 8taj, to renudn. 

16. Be-gnile» to cheati to unaM. 
19. Nted-y, in want, poor. 



Bbbobb. 1. SaUtataU; S. teovm for totim / 5. imIJUh fat wUkmg it.Umfat 
la$t i 8. fender fi)r fonder ; 10. gU finr get ; IS. gether for gatUr. 

DiRiOTEOir. Tills poetry should 7>e read with much simplicity of 
manner. 



THE BLACKBERRY GIRL. 

1. Why, Phebe, are you come so soon? 

Where are your berries, child ? 
You cannot, sure, have sold them all, 
You had a basket pil'd. 

2. No, mother, as I climb'd the fence, 

The nearest way to town, 
My apron caught upon a stake, 
And so I tumbled down. 

3. I scratched my arm and tore my clothes, 
• But still did not complain ; 

And had my blackberries been sitfe, 
Should not have cared a grain. 

4. But when I saw them on the ground, 

All scattered by my side, 
I pick'd my empty basket up, 
And down I sat and cried. 
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6. Jnst then, a pretty little miss 

Chanc'd to be walking by ; 

She stopped, and looking pitifnli 

She begged me not to cry. 

6i Poor little girl, you fell, said she, 
And must be sadly hurt. 
O, no, I cried, but see my frtlit. 
All mixed with sand and dirt ! 

7. Well, do not grieve for that, she said; 

Go home and get some more. 
Ah, no ! for I have stripped the vines,- 
These were the last they bore. 

8. My father,* Miss, is very poor. 

And works- in yonder stall ; 
He has so many little ones, 
He cannot clothe us all. 

9* I always longed to go to church. 
But never could I go ; 
For when I ask'd him for a gown, 
He always answered. No. 

10. There's not a father in the world. 

That loves his children more ; 
I M get yon one with all my heart. 
But, Phebe, I am poor. 

11. But when the blackberries were ripe. 

He said to me, one day, 
Phebe, if you will take the time 
That 's given you for play. 
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12. And gather blackberriee enoughi 
And carry tliem to town, 
To bay your bonnet and yonr sboesi 
I *11 try to get a gown. 

IS. O, Miss, I fairly jnmp*d for joy, 
My spirits were so light' ; 
And BO, when I had leave to play, 
I picked with all my might. 

14. I sold enough to get my shoes, 

About a week ago ; 
And these, if they had not been spilt, 
Would buy a bonnet too. 

15. But now they 're gone, they all are gone, 

And I can get no more; 
And Sundays I must stay at home, 
Just as I did before. 

16. And, mother, then I cried again, 

As hard as I could cry ; 

And looking up, I saw a tear 

Was standing in her eye. 

17. She caught her bonnet from her head. 

Here, here ! she cried, take this ! 
O, no, indeed ; I fear your 'ma 
Would be offended. Miss. 

18. My 'ma ! no, never ! she delights 

All sorrow to beguile ; 
And 't is the sweetest joy she feels, 
To make the wretched smile. 



/ 
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19. She taught me, when I had enough. 

To share it with the poor ; 
And neyer let a needy child 
Go empty from the door. 

20. So take it, for you need not fear 

Offending her, you see ; 
I have another, too, at home, 
And one 's enough for me. 

21. So then I took it, — here it is,— 

For pray what cguld I do ? 
And, mother, I shall love that Miss 
- As long as I love you. 



What baif joa been reading abont in fhk pieee ? Bee horn miieh 
joa oan tdl me abovt it Oia an j one in tlia dan tell any mor* about it ? 
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LESSON V. . 



Spell and define. 



1. D6-l%ht» great pleMore. 
S. We41th-j, rich, oputont. 
3. Dis-eaae, distemper, stekneas. 

3. IMe-ti-tate, without, waatiiig. 
3«J)Ia-]ig-iiaQt, (virolent.) 

4. In'-no-oent, free from guilt* 



4. D68-o-late, (e<ditar7,) Ud i 
7. F4t-ron, a lupporter. 

7. Con-tig-u-oua, near l^. 

8. Boguea, dishonest persons. 

9. lu'-ter-conrse, mutnal exchange. 
10. F6r'ti-tude^ firmness of mftid. 



Ebboss. 1. JBory for n^ry ; 2. giffot gift ; 2.fortm fatfortmu ; 2./««< for 
^ft; 3. MtUy for only / 5. ertelMT for crMtm-e ; 7. Una for Und$ ; 8. getUm Hat 
g€Uing f 12. prvent tor prevent. 

DmsoTioir. Take special care to give a distinct utterance to conso- 
nant sounds, at the end of words, as in tad. 



THE PET LAMB. 

1. Every one who has been at Aylesbury, has heard 
the story of the Pet Lamb. Many summers ago, a 
sweet little blue-eyed girl was seen leach morning, as 
soon as the deV was off the grass, sporting in the 
meadow, along the brook that runs between the vil- 
lage and the river, with the only companion in which 
she appeared to take delight, a beautiful snow-white 
lamb. 

2. It was the gift of a deceased sister ; and the 
little girl was now an orphan. Her family had been 
wealthy and respectable in early life, when they re- 
sided in Philadelphia ; but her fjather, having met 
with some severe losses in trade, went to try his for- 
tune in the East Indies, and the first news the family 
received afterward, was of his decease in Java. 

3. They were destitute, and being driven from the 
city by the breaking oui) of a malignant disease, were 
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thrown by chance into the residence of a venerable 
old lady, who, having bnried the mother sAd sister, 
came np to, Aylesbury to spend her remaining days 
with her only charge, this engaging orphan. 

4. Thus left, early in life, no wonder, poor girl, 
that she loved her little lamb, the only living token 
of a sister's affection, for that sister's sake ; no won- 
der that all the affections of her innocent hojirt 
should cling to the last treasure left to her desolate 
youth, and grow fresher and fresher, as the grass 
grew greener over the sod that pressed the ashes of 
her kindred friends. 

0. Tlye little creature was perfectly tame, and 
would follow its young mistress, when permitted, 
through the village, and wherever she went; and 
when she came to the village school, it would run 
after her, and lie down on the green, in the ahade of 
the trees, until she was ready to return home with it. 

6. She washed its soft fleece, and fed it with her 
own hands every day ; and so faithful was she, in her 
attention to her pretty favorite, that the villagers all 
loved her, and many a warm hope was expressed, that 
she, like that helpless lamb, might find a fond and 
devoted protector, when the friend who was now her 
foster-mother, and who v/as fast wasting away be- 
neath the weight of years, should go down to the 
tomb, and leave her, young and inexperienced, in a 
world of selfishness and vice. 

7. During the time her kind patron lived, Clarissa 
was treated as a daughter. Contiguous to their 
dwelling was the residence of a well-living farmer, 
whose son used frequently to climb over the stile inta 
the meadow to see Clarissa^ and her lamb; and in 
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process of time their young hearts became knit to- 
gether by a tie, more tender than that which binds a 
brother to a sister. 

8. But when the old lady died, her will fell into 
the hands of rogues, who destroyed it, and succeeded 
in getting possession of the property. 

9. This" was the death-blow of Clarissa's hopes. 
The intercourse between her and Charles was broken 
off instantly by his father. He was sent to a medic- 
al school at a distance ; and she was forced to go out 
to service in families,* who had before prided them- 
selves on her acquaintance. 

10. It was a bitter fortune, but she bore it with 
heroic fortitude at first, for still she received, through 
a private channel, frequent and affectionate letters 
from her brother Charles, as she called -the young 
companion of her brighter fortxmes; and still she 
had her little favorite lamb. 

'^11. But at last this secret correspondence was 
discovered and broken off; all possibility of further 
intercourse was prevented ; and, last of all, they took 
from her, her only remaining friend and favorite, the 
memorial of a departed sister's love, her pet lamb. 

12. She tried, by every means in her power, to pre- 
vent the separation, but in vain. The only privilege 
granted her was to have her name, ^* Clarissa Beau- 
mont, — Aylesbury," marked on its fleece in beautiful 
gold letters; and then she kissed it for the last time, 
and saw it delivered to a drover, who was proceedirg 
with a large flock to the city. 

13. For a time the deserted and unfortunate girl 
gave herself up to the destroying influence of a 
melancholy spirit. Sickness and sorrow preyed upon 
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lier delicate frame. She was no longer the gaj and 
sportive belle of the village, attracting the admira- 
tion of all, and courted bj all. 

Qommim, What is fUt story about ? 7. Whtt wm the girFt auie ? S. What 
happoDed to har father ? 18. What beoame of her lamb ? 13. To what did Ciar- 
iaw glTe herself up ? 



LESSON VI. 

SpeU and define. 

1. Pdr-er-ty, state of being poor. 6. Sar-v^y-Sog^ iotpectbig. 

8. M^aa-ness, baseness, vileness. 
8. Tre&ch-er-oiis, fidthless. 
8. Ih-nite, Inborn, natiTe. 

4. Mfir-mnr, a complaint. 

5. Ex-hfb-it-ed, shown. 
Ebbom. I, QfUnitnqfUu f \. BmrvmU far mrvmKig 2. tperU fm apMtf 4, mmet 

Ibr §i»et / 4. i;psrs Ibr tpktrt / 8. kmOff for tsJkeU^ ; 14. ruovrp Ibr rss e es ry. 



6. OrJtnp, a cluster, crowd. 

7. I<6th-ar-gy, morbid drowiineaa. 
7. CJon-yty-ed, carried. 

9. m-Iir-i-47, mhrtta, gajety. 
10. 8c6m-ed, despised. 



THE PET LAMB.— OoNOLUDKD. 

1. Often, at the parties of her former assodates, 
she now stood, a poor, unnoticed servant ; and she 
felt how bittei' a portion was cheerless poverty, when 
it invades and takes possession of hearts, once rich 
and happy. 

2. She felt with how much meanness and Uttleness 
of spirit, the proud delight to trample, when thej 
can, on every thing of virtue, or beauty, or loveliness, 
that is superior to their own. She felt, how treach- 
erous was hope ; how vain the promises of youth ; how 
vanishing the friendships of an interested and selfish 
world. 

3. But in process of time, her native strength of 
mind, and that ** untaught, innate philosophy," un- 
known to the' low and Yulgar, triumphed even over 
misfortunes. 
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4. Ske resolved that since it was the will of heayen 
to allot her the humblest sphere in Ufe, she wonld 
strive the better to improve her narrow privileges, 
and to resign herself to her fate, without one rebellious 
murmur. She did so. But still she often shed a tear 
over the memory of her lost pet lamb. 

5. We must now beg pardon of our Aylesbury 
friends, jwhile we go, with the reader, on a trip to 
Philadelphia. On the extensive commons toward 
the Schuylkill, a large collection of cattle was exhib- 
ited by a Company of traders ; and, as the sight was a 
fine one, many persons from the city came out to see it. 

6. Among the crowd was a gentleman, whose* de- 
meanor and features bore the marks of deep and 
fixed sorrow. He walked slowly along, surveying 
with half-downcast eyes, the moving, bustling group ; 
his hands behind him, and his rich dress hanging 
carelessly about him. 

7. As he cast his eye over the passing flocks, he 
saw a lamb with the name of " Clarissa Beaumont " 
on its neck ; and suddenly arousing, as from a leth- 
^^gj* ^^ rushed into the flock and seized it ; he was 
not mistaken in the name ; and when he inquired about 
its history, and was told that it came from Aylesbury, 
he purchased it and had it conveyed to town. * 

8. His conduct, which was wholly inexplicable to 
the bystanders, who crowded round him at the time, 
was not rendered the less Bo,to those wjio knew that 
the next day, he set out in company with the lamb 
he had purchased, for the interior of Pennsylvania. 

9. It was a holiday among the young people at Ayles- 
bury, on account of the anniversary of the birth of the 
.eldest daughter of the lady who kept the inn ; and a 

V 
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large party were assembled round the tea-table, in | 
the afternoon, in the full flow of hilarity and mirth. < 

10. Poor Clarissa Beaumont, the prettiest of them 
jall,was there, not as a companion, but as a servant ; the 
butt of every vulgar jeer ; secretly Bcorned,and openly i 
insulted by those who were jealous of her splendid | 
superiority of intellect, and beauty of person and man- 
ners ; and exposed to a hundred impertinent liberties, 
from those who had once courted her favor, and grown 
proud on receiving a smUe from her sweet lips; 

11. She was still treasuring up the bitter lesson, 
that love, and friendship, and respeet, are too often 
mere dependents on the breath of fortune, when a 
uoble carriage and two beautiful bays, drove up to 
the door of the inn. 

12. The attention of the company was arrested ; 
all were at the windows ; and lo ! an old gentleman 
stepped from the carriage, and his servant handed 
out Clarissa Beaumont's pet lamb. 

13. The astonished girl flew out to embrace it ; 
but before she could clasp its neck, the arms of the 
noble stranger encircled her ; it was her father. 

14. The report of his death in the Indies was un- 
founded. He had returned within a month to Phila- 
delphia, with an ample fortune ; and after having 
been led to suppose that all his family were de- 
ceased, this accident brought him to new life and 
joy, in the recovery of a darling child, the image of an 
idolized wife, and the last pledge of her fervent love. 

15. The scene that followed may be imagined. 
Clarissa was again the belle of the village. But she 
treated the fulsome fawnings and congratulations of 
her old acquaintances with as little attention now^ as 
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she had their scoffs before. Her father took her in 
a few days to Philadelphia, where she lived in the 
bosom of luxury and splendor ; yet still as kind, and 
amiable, and lovely as she had ever been. 

16. And even then, true to her early affections, she 
did not forget her faithful Charles, whose heart had 
never changed through all his father's persecutions, 
and her humiliation. 

17. But when his father lost his estate, and his 
family was reduced by misfortunes to abject want, 
she married him, and restored them aU to plenty and 
happiness again. 

Qpnenom. S. How did GUoina feel? 4. What did dit rMolre 2 6. Who wu 
among the crowd at the cattle ihow ? . What did he see ? What did he do ? 13. 
Where did her ftther find her ? What is thereat of the atory? 



LJESSON VII. 

SpeU and define. 



4 V6r-ee(-er, one appohited to watch 
the Uog'a fiireat. 

8. Frioce, a Ung'a BOD. 

9. Dig-ni-fl-ed, noble, honored. 
11. Ob'-ati-nate, wfflftal, atabhom. 
11. P«t^tldi-]j, flretftiny, otomij. 
II. Goin-p41, to fbrce, to conatraia. 



18. H4ng-er,ftkfaid of aword. 

SO. Tempt4-tioii, act of tempting, trlaL 

20. Fer-mia-aion, libertj. 

21. C4s-tle, a fbrtified honae, fbrtreia. 

21. El'-e-ment% first prindplea. 

22. Steward, a manager of another's 
aflUra. 



ERBoaa. 2. Bcum for ftowub; 5. nest for lUiU ; 7. ffmUer for feUate ; 11. rich for 
fuck; 11. jfaa for Jbui ; 13. teMforteaib; 10. ^uttyrny for futocrm^ ; 23. tJkeimii 



DiRionoir. The colon, marked thus (:), requires a pause as long 
as three commaa 



STORY OF THE BIRD'S NEST. . 
1. One fine spring morning, a poor boy sat nnder 
a tree, watching a flock of sheep which were feeding 
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in a meadow, betweea a clear, dancing trout-brook, 
and an old oak wood. 

2. He held a book in his hand, and was so much 
engaged with it that he scarcely looked up, excepting 
that from time to time he cast a quick glance toward 
the sheep, to make himself sure they 'were aU. safe 
and within bounds. 

3. Once, as he looked up from his book, he saw 
standing near him^a boy not much larger than him- 
self, dressed in the richest and most graceful manner. 
It was the prince, the eldest son of the king, and 
heir to the throne. 

4. The shepheipd boy did not know him, but sup- 
posed him to be the son of the forester, who often 
came in on business to the^ fine old hunting-tower, 
which stood near by. 

5. " Good morning, Mr. Forester," said the shep- 
herd boy, taking off his straw hat, which, however, 
he instantly replaced ; " can I do anything for you ? " 
" Tell me, are there any birds' nests in these woods ? " 
said the prince. 

6. " That is a droll question for a young forest- 
man," said the boy. " Do n't you hear the birds sing- 
ing all around? To be sure there are birds' nests 
enough here. Every bird has its own nest." 

7. "Then do you know where there is a pretty 
one to be seen ? " said the prince. " O, yes ; I 
know a wonderful fine one," said the boy. " It is 
the prettiest nest I ever saw in my life. It is made 
of yeUow straw, and is as smooth and neat inside, as 
if it had been turned in a lathe ; and ib is covered all 
over the outside with fine curled mossi so that you 
would hardly know there was a nest there. And 
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then there are five eggs in it. O, they are so pretty ! 
They are almost as blue as the bright sky, which 
shines throngh these oak leaves over head.'' 

8. " That is fine ! " said the prince ; " come and 
show me this same nest. - I long to see it." " That 
I can easily believe," said the boy, "but I cannot 
show you the nest." " I do not wish you to do it for 
nothing," said the prince ; " I will reward you well 
for it." " That may be," said the boy. " But I can 
not show it to you." 

9. The prince's tutor now stepped up to them. He 
was a dignified, kind-l6oking man, in a plain dark 
suit of clothes. The little shepherd had not before 
observed him. " Be not disobliging, my lad," said 
he. ^* The young gentleman here has never seen a 
bird's nest, although he has often read of them, and 
he wishes very much to see one. Pray do him* the 
kindness to lead him to the one you have mentioned, 
and let him see it. He will not take it away from 
you. He only wishes to look at it. He will not even 
touch it." The shepherd-boy -stood up respectfully, 
but said, " I must stick to what I have said. I can 
not show the nest." 

10. " That is very unfriendly," said the tutor. "It 
should give you great pleasure to be able to do any 
thing to oblige our beloved prince Frederick." " Is 
this young gentleman the prince ? " cried the young 
shepherd, and again took off his hat ; but this time 
he did not put it on again. " I am very much pleased 
to see the prince, but that bird's nest I can not show 
any one ; no, not even the king himself." 

11. "Such a stiff-necked, obstinate boy, I never 
saw in my life," said the prince, pettishly. " But we 
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can easily find means to compel him to»do what we 
wish.'' 

12. " Leave it to me, if you please, my dear prince," 
said the tutor; *' there must be some cause for this 
strange conduct/' Then, turning to the boy, he said, 
" Pray tell us what is the. reason you wiU. not show us 
that nest, and then we will go away and leave you in 
peace. T^ur behavior ^eems very rude and strange ; 
but if you have any good reason for it, do let us 
know it." 

13. " Well ! " said the boy ; " that I can easily do. 
Michnel tends goats there over the mountains. He 
first showed me the nest, and I promised him that I 
never would tell any body where it was." " That is 
quite another thing," said the tutor. He was much 
pleased with the honesty of the boy ; but wished to 
put it to further proof. He took a piece of gold from 
his purse, and said, — 

14. " See here ! this piece of gold shall be yours, 
if you will show us the way to the nest. You need 
not tell Michael that you have done it, and then he 
will know nothing about it." 

15. " Thank yoii, all the same," said the boy. " Then 
I should be a false rogue, and that I will not be. Mi- 
chael might know it or not. What would it help me if 
the whole world knew nothing about it , if God in heaven 
and myself knew that I was a base, lying fellow ? " 

16. " Perhaps you do not know how much this piece 
of gold is worth," said the tutor. " If you should 
change it into coppers, you could not put them all into 
your straw hat, even if you should heap them tip." 

17. '^ Is that true ? " said the boy, as he looked anx- 
iously at the piece of gold. *^ O, how glad my poor old 
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father would be if I could earn so much ! " He looked 
thoughtful a moment, and then cried out, " No, take it 
away ! " Then, lowering his voice, he said, " The 
gentleman must forgive. He makes me think of the 
bad spirit in the wilderness, when he said, * all this will 
I give thee.' . Short and good ; I gave Michael my 
hand on it, that I would not show the nest to any one. 
A promise is a promise, and herewith, farewell." 

18. He turned, and would have gone away, but the 
prince's huntsman, who stood near and listened to what 
passed, came up, and clapping him on the shoulder, 
said, in a deep^bass voice, " Ill-mannered booby ! is 
this the way you treat the prince, who is to be our 
king? Do you show more respect to the rude goat- 
herd over the mountains, than to hinf ? Show the 
bird's nest quick, or I will hew a wing from your 
body." As he said this; he drew his hanger. 

19. The poor boy turned pale, and with a trembling 
voice, cried out, " O, pardon ! I pray for pardon ! " 
*^ Show the nest, booby," cried the hunter, " or I 
will hew ! " The boy held both. hands before him, 
and looked with quivering eyes on the bright blade, 
but still he cried in an agitated voice, " O, I can not ! 
I must not ! I dare not do it ! " 

20. " Enough ! enough !" cried the tutor. "Put 
up your sword and step back, Mr. Hunter. Be quiet, 
my brave boy. No harm shall be done you. You 
have well resisted temptation. You are a noble 
soul ! Go, ask permission of your young friend, and 
then come and show us the nest. You shall share the 
piece of gold between you ! " 

21. " Good ! good I " said the boy ; " this even- 
ing I will have an answer for you ! " The prince and 
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tutor went back to the castle, to which they had.coine 
the day before, to enjoy the season of spring. '^ The 
nobleness of that boy surprises me," said the tutor, 
as they went along. " He is a jewel which can not 
be too much prized. He has in him the elements of 
a great character. So we may often find, under the 
thatched roof, truth and virtues which the palace does 
not present to view." 

22. After they had returned, the tutor inquired of 
the steward whether he knew anything about the 
shepherd-boy. " He is a. fine boy," said the steward. 
'' His name is George. His father is poor, but is 
known all around for an honest, upright, and sensible 
man." After the prince's studies were ended for the 
day, he went^to the window, and immediately said, 
" Aha, the little George is waiting for us. He tends 
his small flock of sheep by the wood, and often looks 
toward the castle." " Then we will go and hear what 
answer he brings us," said the tutor. 

23. They left the castle' together, and went to the 
place where George tended his sheep. When he saw 
them coming, he ran to meet them, and called out 
joyfully, " It is all right with Michael ! He called 
me a foolish boy, and scolded me for not showing you 
the nest at first, but it is better that I should have 
asked his leave. J can now show it to you with 
pleasure. Come with me, quick, Mr. Prince." George 
led the way on the run, to the oak w<Jod, and the 
prince and tutor followed more slowly. 

QxTsanom. What is this story aboat ? 1. What was the boy doing ? 3. Who 
cain« to him ? 5. What did the shepherd-boy say ? What did the youag prince 
want ? 8. Did the shophei'd-boy show him the nest ? Why not ? 8. What was/ 
offered to hfah to show it ? 13. Did ^ej try to hire him ? 15. What did George 
say } 20. Of whom did he ask penaiBBioa to show the nest ? , 
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LESSON VIII 



1. CUfu-Un, bunches. 
S. Tbfck-ety a wood of Bhrabs or trees. 

2. Ex'-cel-Ient, rery good. 

4. Dis-t6rb, to disquiet. 

5. N^st-Hngs, young birds. 
8. Bea4-tl-fti], very handsome. 



Spell and define, 

& Mo-r6c-co, a kind of I 
9. Choose, to select out. 
9. 3IiB't4ke, being in error. 

13. C&-rate, a parish priest. 

15. Cdsk-et, a small box of Jewels. 

15. Tf -dings, news. 



Ebbobb. 1. Seatterin for $eatUri»g ; 2. pivUd for )^nted ; 3. mmth for worth ; 
6. erep jbr erepti 6. beat for heat ; l.fmr tor far ; 10. edeeated tor ednuUd. 

Di&Eonoir. A period, marked thus (.), denotes a pause /our times 
as long as a comma. 



STORY OF THE BIBD'S NEST.— Concludkd. 

1. "Do you see that yellow bird on the alder twig, 
that sings so joyfully. ? " said G-eorge to the prince. 
" That is the manikin ! the'nest belongs to him. Now 
we must go softly." In a part of the wood where the 
oak trees were scattering, stood a thicket of white 
thoma, with graceful, shining, green leaves, thickl^ 
ornamented with clusters of fragrant blossoms, which 
glittered like snow in the rays of the setting sun. 

2. Little George pointed with his finger into the 
thicket, and said softly to the prince, ** There ! peep 
in once, Mr. Prince ! the lady bird is sitting on her 
eggs." The prince looked, and had the satisfaction 
of seeing her «q the nest. They stood quite still, 
but the bird soon flew away, and the prince, with the 
greatest pleasure, examined the neat, yellow straw 
nest, and the smooth, blue eggs. The tutor made 
many excellent remarks, and gave the prince some 
information in the mean time. 

3. " Now come with us, and receive the money we 
promised you," said the tutor to George. " But the 
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gold g|ec6 will not be so good for yoa as silver money." 
He took out his purse and counted down on a stone, 
before the astonished George, the worth of the gold 
piece in* bright, new dollars. " Now divide fairly with 
Michael," said the prince. ^' On honor!'' answered 
George; and sprang, with the money, out of their sight. 

4. The tutor afterward inquired whether George 
had divided equally with Michael, and found he had 
not given him a piece too little. His own part he 
carried to his father, and had not kept a penny for 
himself. Prince Frederick went every day to the bird's 
nest. At first the birds were a little afiraid of him, 
but when they saw that he did not disturb them, they 
lost their fear, and went and came freely before him* 

5. The j^rince's delight was full when he saw how 
the little birds crept from their shells ; — how they aU 
opened their yellow bills and piped loud, when the 
parents brought their food ; — how the young nestliugs 
grew', were covered with soft down, and then with 
feathers ; and at length, one day, amid the loud re- 
joicings of the parents, they ventured their first 
flight to the nearest twig of the thorn tree, where 
the old birds fed them tenderly. 

6. The prince and his tutor often met little George 
as he tended his sheep, while they strayed, now here, 
now there. The tutor was much pleaded to observe 
that he always had his book with him, and spent all 
his spare time in reading. " Ton know how to amuse 
yourself in the best manner, George^^^aid he to the 
boy. '* I should be pleased to hear you read a ]||dtle 
from that book which you love so well." George read 
aloud, with great zeal, and although he now and then 
miscalled a word, he did his best, and the tutor was 
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" That is very well," said he, " In. what 
school did you learn to read ? "^ 

7- " I have never been in any school," said George, 
sadly. *' The school is too far ofiP, and my father had 
no money to pay for it. Besides, I have not any time 
to go to school. In summer I tend the sheep, and in 
winter I spin at home. But my good friend Michael 
cikn read very well, and he has promised to tell me 
ell he knows. He taught me all the letters, and the 
lines of spelling. This is the same book that Michael 
learned from. He gave it to me, and I have read it 
through three times. To be sure, it is so worn out 
now, that you cannot see all the words, and it is not 
so easy to read it as it was." 

8. The next time the prince came to the woods, he 
showed George a beautiful book, bound in gilded mo^ 
rocco. " I will lend you this book, George," said 
the prince, ** and as soon as you can read a whole 
page without one mistake, it shall be yours." Little 
George was much delighted, and took the book with 
the ends of his fingers, as carefully as if it had been 
made of a spider's web, and could be as easily torn. 

9. The next time they met, George gave the book 
to the prince, and said, " I will try to read any page 
that you 'may please to choose from the first six 
leaves." The prince chose a page, and George read 
it without making a mistake. So the prince gave 
him the book for his own. One morning the king 
came to the hunting castle on horseback, with only 
one attendant. He wished io see, by himself, what 
progress hi3 son and heir was making in his studies. 
At dinner, the prince gavoiiim an account of the bird's 
nest, and the noble conduct of the little shepherd. 
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10. " In trutli," said the tutor, " that boy is a pre- 
cious jewel. He would make a most valuable seryaot 
for our beloved prince ; and as God has endowed him 
with rare qualities, it is much to be wished that he 
should be educated. His father is too poor to do 
any thing for him ; but with all his talents and noble- 
ness of character, it would be a pity, indeed, that he 
should be left here to make nothing but a poor shep- 
herd, like his father." 

11. The king arose from the table, and called the 
tutor to a recess of one of the windows, where they 
talked long together. After it was ended, he sent to 
call George to the castle. Great was the surprise 
of the poor shepherd-boy, when he was shown into 
the rich saloon, and saw* the dignified man who stood 
there with a glittering star on his breast. The tutor 
told him who the stranger W^as, and George bowed 
himself almost to the earth. 

12. *' My good boy," said the king, in a friendly 
tone,i"I hear you take great pleasure in reading 
your book ; should you like to study ? " *^ Ah ! " said 
George, '* if nothing was wanting but my liking it, I 
should be a student to-day. But my father has no 
money. That is what is wanting." 

18. '* Then we will try whether we can make a stu- 
dent of you," said the king. " The prince's tutor 
here has a friend, an excellent country curate, who 
takes well-disposed boys into his house to educate. 
To this curate I will recommend you, and will be an- 
swerable for the expenses of your education. Haw 
does the plan please you?" The king expected 
that George would be very much delighted, and seize 
his grace with both hands. And, indeed, he began to 
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smile, at first, with much seeming pleasure, but im- 
mediately after, a troubled expression came over his 
face, and he looked down in silence. 
^ 14. "What is the matter ? " said the king; "you 
look more like crying, than being pleased with my 
oflter. Let us hear what it is ? ^' " Ah ! sir,'* said 
George, " my father is so poor ! what I earn in sum- 
mer by tending sheep, and in winter by spinning, is 
the most that he has to live on. To be sure it is but 
little, yet he can not do without it." • - • 

15. " Ton are a good child," said the king, very 
kindly. " Tour dutiful love for your father is more 
precious than the finest pearl in my casket. What 
your father loses by your changing the shepherd's 
crook and spinning-wheel, for the book and pen, I will 
make up to him. Will that do ? " George was almost 
out of his senses for joy. He kissed the king's hand, 
and Wet it with tears of gratitude, then darted out 
to carry the jojful tidings to his father. Soon father 
and son both returned, with their eyes full of tears, 
for they could express their thanks only by weeping. 

16. When George's education was completed, the 
king took him into his service, and after the king's 
death, he became counselor to the prince, his success- 
or. His father's last days were made easy and 
happy, by the comforts which the integrity of the poor 
shepherd-boy had procured him. Michael, the firm 
friend and first teacher of the prince's favorite, was 
appointed to the place of forester, and fulfilled all his 

duties well and faithfully. 

%. , 

QciEsnoNS. 1. What did George show the young prince ? 3. What did the tutor 
glTe George ? 5. What gave the young prince so much delight ? 8. What did the 
prince show George ? 12. When the king sent fbr George, what did he say to him? 
13. What did the Idng do fbr George ? 16. What did George at test become ? 
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LESSON IX. 

SpeU and define. 



1. M^Q-arch, tote rater. 
9. Time-nen, gentleneas. 

3. AB-Bii4g«, to soften or lessen. 

4. Se-sides, dweUs or abides. 
4. Pr6-oioiiB, of gremt valae. 



5. Be-p6rt, rumor, tidings. 

6. T6m-pest, storm. 

6. Hiir-ries, hastens. 

7. Lair, place of rest. 

7. M6r^j:, clemency, pity. 



E&BOBS. 3. Sor-rer for sorroto ; 4. ekurch-goin for ehurch-going ; 6. orrers for 
arrcwi ; 6. nummat for moment ; 7. evun for even. 



ALEXANDER SELKIRK'S SOLILOQUY. 

1. I AM monarch of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispute ; 
From the center all round to the sea, 

I am lord of ther fowl and the brute. 
O, solitude ! where are the charms, 

That sages have seen in thy face ? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms,. 

Than reign in this horrible place. 

2. I am out of humanity's reach ; 

I must finish my journey alone ; 
Never hear the sweet music of speech ; 

I start at the sound of my own. 
The beasts that roam over the plain; 

My form with indifference see ; 
They are so unacquainted with man, 
' Their tameness is shocking to me. 

3. Society, friendship, and love. 

Divinely bestowed upon man, 
O, had I the wings of a dove, 

How soon would I taste you again ! 
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My sorrow I then might assuage • 
In the ways of religion and truth ; 

Might learn from the wisdom of age, 
And be cheered by the sallies of youth* 

4. Seligion ! what treasure untold, 

Beside^ in that heavenly word ! 
More precious than silver or gold, 
^ Or all that this earth can afford. 
But the sound of the chift-ch-going bell. 

These valleys and rocks never heard, 
Ne'er sighed at the sound of a knell. 

Or smiled when a sabbath appeared. 

5. Ye winds that have made me your sport, 

Convey to this desolate shore, 
Some cordial, endearing report 

Of a land I shaU visit no more. « 

My friends, do they now and then send 

A wish or a thought after me ? 
0, tell me I yet have a friend, 

Though a friend I am never to see* 

6. How fleet is a glance of the mind ! 

Compared with the speed of its flight 
The tempest itself lags behind. 

And the swift-winged arrows of light. 
When I think of my own native land, 

In a moment I seem to be there ; 
But, alas ! recollection at hand, 

Soon hurries me back to despair* 

7« But the searfowl has gone to her nest» 
The beast is laid down in his lair ; 
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Even here is a^season of rest. 

And I to my cabin repair* 
There 's mercy in every place 5 ' 

And mercy — ^encouraging thonght ! 
G-ives even* affliction a grace, 

And reconciles man to his lot. 



LSSSON X. 

SpeU and define. 



1. Coa-cfo^trata^ to bring to a pdoit 
1. B-Tfota» things which come. 

1. Fro-gr6as, to adTanca or go ibrward. 

2. Mis-er-a-ble, very unhappy. 



3. Fri6nd-lea8» without friends. 

3. Or'-phiuis» ehfldren berea.Ted of one 

or both parenta. 

4. With-er-ed, ftded, dried. 



Ebboss. 1. T9-morrer for to-morrow i 2. mitrabU tx mioerabU t Z.pmoaa for 
partmta ; 3. hungorrf tm kungrf ; 4. wot Ibr v^UU. 



TO-MORROW. 

1. How manj^ hopes and fears concentrate in to- 
morrow ! And yet how uncertain is it, what the 
events of to-morrow may be ! Who can tell what a 
day may bring forth ! To-morrow is near at hand ; 
a few hours only separate it from the present mo- 
ment; yet what it will bring, what events it will 
commence, with what changes it will progress, and 
with what events it will dose, none can tell. 

2. To-morrow may make the rich poor, and the 
poor rich; to-morrow may make the well sick, and 
the sick well; to-morrow may make the happy miser- 
able, and the miserable happy. Those who laugh 
to-day, may weep to-morrow ; and those who weep to- 
day, may laugh to-morrow. The good fbc which we 
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hope, or the eyil we fear, may not come with to- 
morrow ; while the good we never looked for, or 
the evil we never expected^ to-morrow may bring 
upon us. 

8. Some children who have kind parents to-day, 
and are happy, to-morrow wiU have no parents : will 
be weeping, sorrowful, friendless orphans* Some who 
are poor and friendless, hungry and naked to-day, 
will ha^e found friends to-morrow. 

4. What id but a bud to-day, will be a rose to- 
morrow ; and what is a rose to-day, will be a with- 
ered stem to-morrow. Some children that bloom 
like roses to-day, will be cold in death to-morrow ! 
Children, will you think of these things f 

Qraanow. WlM in the 6bm will tell me tbt moit about this piece ? 
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LESSON XI. 



1. Fbuit-&-tioii, ft coltiTBted fkrv. 
"l. In-ftot-ed, troubled with, annoyed. 
3. Scrtt^a-Ions, (eareftal,) doubting. 

3. Ech'-oes, reflected sounds. 

4. De-qpfiir, without hope. 



Spell and define. 

4. Rav-en-ous, eager for prey. 

9. Dis-c6n-so-late, sorrowfbl. 

». Vis-i-bly, plainly. 
12. Sa'g&c-i-ty, quick discernment. 
12. Re-past,' food taken. 



BueoBS. 1. JfOe for wUd; 3. levM for eleven ; 3. Iea« fbr least, ; 4. bm» ibr 
hande ; 6. neger Ibr negro ; 6. ckUe for child ; 7. mrternoon for qflemoon. 

ExuARK. The Indians were in this country when Columbus dis- 
covered it in 1492. 



THE INDIAN AND HIS DOG. 

1. In the town of Ulster, in the State of Pennsyl- 
yania, lived a man whose name was Le Fever. He 
owned a plantation near the Blue Mountains, a place 
which was much infested at that time with wild animals. 

2. He had a family of eleven children. One morn- 
ing he was greatly alarmed at missing the youngest, 
who was about four years of age. The distressed 
family sought after him in the river, and in the .fields, 
but to no purpose. Greatly terrified, they united 
with their neighbors in quest of him. 

*3. They entered the woods, which they searched 
with the most scrupulous attention. A thousand 
times they called him by name ; " Derick, little Der- 
ick," was repeated on all sides, but no answer was 
returned, save the echoes of the wilds. They then 
assembled at the foot of the mountains, without being 
able to gain the least information respecting the child. 
4. After resting themselves a short time, they 
formed themselves into different bands ; and- night 
coming on, the parents in despair refused to return 
home ; for their fright constantly increased from the 
■ ■ II ? ■ ■ , 
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knowledge they had of the mountain cats and other 
ravenous animals that frequented the place. 

5. Often came into their minds, the horrid idea of 
a wolf, or some oth«r dreadful animal devouring their 
child. " Derick, my poor little Derick ! where art 
thou ? " frequently exclaimed the mother, in tones of 
the deepest distress, but all of no avail. As soon as 
day-break appeared, they renewed their search, but 
as unsuccessfully as on the preceding day. 

6. Fortunately, an Indian, laden with furs, passing 
by, called at the house of Le Fever, intending to re- 
pose himself there as he usually did, on his traveling 
through that part of the country. He was surprised 
to find no one at home but an old negro, who was too 
feeble to go in search of the child. " Where is my 
brother?" said the Indian. ** Alas !" replied she, 
'< he has lost his little Derick, and all the neighbor- 
hood are employed in looking after him in the woods." 

7. It was then three o'clock in the afternoon. 
" Sound the horn," said the Indian, " and if possible 
call thy master home. I will find his child." The 
horn was sounded ; and as soon as Le Fever returned, 

J the Indian asked him for the shoes and stockings 
that little Derick had last worn. 

8. He then ordered his dog, which he brought 
with him, to smeU them. He then led him into a 
field about twenty rods from ^the house, and com- 
menced'conducting him in a eircrolar manner round 
the house, bidding him smell the ground as they 
proceeded. He had not gone far, when the dog be- 
gan to bark. He then let him go, when the dog 
followed the scent and barked again. 

9. The sound brought some feeble ray of hope to the 
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disconsolate parents, and the party pursued him with 
all their speed, but soon lost sight of him in the woods. 
Half an hour afterward, they heard hiin again, and 
soon saw him return. The looks of the dog were visibly 
altered ; an air of joy seemed to animate him, andjiis 
actions showed that his search had not been in vain. 

10. " I am sure he has found the child," exclaimed 
the Indian, " but whether dead or alive I am unable 
to teU." The Indian then followed his dog, which led 
him to the foot of a large tree, where lay the child, 
in a very feeble state, nearly approaching death. 
He took him tenderly in his arms, and carried him to 
his disconsolate parents. 

11. Happily the father and mother were in some 
measure prepared to receive their child. Their joy was 
so great, that it was more than a quarter of an hour be- 
fore they could express their gratitude to the kind re* 
storer of their child. Words cannot express the affect- 
ing scene. After they had bathed the face of the child 
with their tears, they threw themselves on the neck of 
the Indian, whose heart, in unison, melted with theirs. 

12. Their gratitude then extended to the dog. 
They caressed him with inexpressible delight, as the 
animal, which, by means of his sagacity, had found 
their little Deriek ; believing that, like' the rest of 
the company, he must stand in need of refreshment, 
a plentiful repast was prepared for him, after which, 
he and his master went on their journey. The com- 
pany, mutuary pleased at th^ happy event, returned 
to their respective homes, highly delighted with the 
kind Indian and his wonderful dog. 

QoBsnoNs. Whatis this story About? S. Whieh cbfld wu lost ? 6. Wbat is 
B«id of the Indiaa ? 8. What did he order his dog to do? 10. Wm (he child found? 
IL Hoir did the MMDtt ftd ? 
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LESSON XII 

Spell and define. 



2. Vf-o-Ien^ Ibrotble, •fcrong. 

2. V6-hl-cle, KDj kind of a eaxriag^. 

6. D6H-catek nice, feeble. 

8. Be-n6v-o-lence, good wiH. 

11. Ha>mao-i-tj, (kind fteUngs.) 

12. In'-oi-dsnt, that which happens. 



15. In'-di-ca-ted, pointed out 

16. Rec-oI-16ct, to recall to mind. 
18. Ex-cft-ed, roused. 

24. N&ught-y, bad, wicked. 

25. M6d-e8t-l7, in a modest manner. 
27. Nur-ra-tiTe, an account. 



Erbobs. 1. TVaoelm for traoding; kerrige fbr earriage ; 2. «2««pm for aUqpimgi 
6. toy fbr wAy; 7. hein tox beittg / 15. ekeritf for charity ; 16. acro§t for oeroM / 
kUuly for kindly. 

DiBECTiov. Wlien you can not tell what a word means, look in 
some dictionary, or ask your teacher. 



THE LITTLE ORPHAN GIBL. 

1. On a dark, cold night, in the middle of Novem- 
ber, as Mr. Hardy was trareling in a stage-coach 
from London to Norwich, he was roused from a 
sound sleep, by the coachman's opening the door of 
the carriage, and begging leave to look for a parcel 
which was in the box under Mr. Hardy's seat. 
* 2. The opening of the door admitted a violent 
gust of wind and rain, which was very unpleasant to 
the feelings of the sleeping passengers, and roused 
them to a consciousness of the situation of those 
who were on the outside of the vehicle. 

3. *' I hope, coachman, you have a good thick coafc 
on, to guard you against the cold and wet," said Mr. 
Hardy. " I have a very good one, sir," replied the 
man ; " but I have lent it to a poor little girl that we 
have on the top ; for my heart bled for h^r, poor 
thing, she had so little clothing to keep her warm." 
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4. " A child exposed on the outside of the coach on 
such a night as this ! " exclaimed Mr. Hardy ; " I 
am sure it would be vexj wrong in us to let her stay 
there. Do let us have her in immediately ; it is quite 
shocking to think of her being in such a situation." 

5. " Oh, no," cried a gentleman opp6site ; " we 
can do nothing with her here ; it is quite out of the 
question. The coach is already fuU, and she will be 
so wet that we might as well be on the outside our- 
selves as to sit near her. Besides, she is a poor 
child, in charge of the master of a workhouse, and 
one does not know what she may have about her." 

6. " Why, as to that, sir," replied the coachman, 
" I believe she is clean as any child needs to be, though 
she is rather delicate looking, — poor thing. But she 
is a fine little creature, and deserves better fare than 
she is likely to get where she is going." 

7. " Let her come in,at any rate," said Mr. Hardy ; 
" for, poor or rich, she is equally sensible of cold; and 
no one, I am sure, who has a child of his own, can 
bear the idea of her being so exposed ; and as to her 
being wet, I will wrap her in my plaid, and take her 
on my knee, so that no one can feel any inconven- 
ience from it." 

8. This silenced the gentleman's objections; and 
the rest of the company agreeing to it, the coachman 
was desired to bring the child in, which he gladly 
did ; and the dry plaid being rolled about her, Mr. 
Hardy took her on his knee, and putting his arm 
around her waist, clasped her, with benevolence and 
self-satisfaction, to his breast. <' I am afraid you 
are very cold, my poor little girl," said he. 

9. '< I was very cold indeed, till the coachman was 
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BO good to me as to let me have his coat," replied she^ 
in a very sweet and clieerfal voice ; ^^ bnt you have 
made me warmer still," Bhe added ; and as she spoke, 
she laid her head against the breast of her beneyolent 
friend, and was asleep in a few minntes* 
- If), "The coachman showed a great deal of con- 
cern for her," said one of the passengers ; " I could 
hardly have expected so much feeling in the driver 
of a stage-coach." 

11." I believe there is much more humanity 
among the lower classes of people than is generally 
supposed," replied Mr. Hardy ; " for we seldom meet 
with one who is deaf to the appeals of childhood or 
helplessness." 

12. His companion was too sleepy to dispute the 
point, and the whole party soon sunk into the same 
state of torpor from which this little incident had 
roused them, and from which they were only occa- 
sionally disturbed by the changing of horses, or the 
coachmen's applications for their usual fee, tiU the 
full dawn of day induced them to shake off their 
drowsiness. 

13. When Mr. Hardy awoke, he found that his lit- 
tle companion was still in a sound sleep,* and he 
thought, with satisfaction, of the comfortable rest 
which he had procured for her, with only -a very little 
inconvenience to himself. 

14. He was glad, too, that he had interested himself 
for her before* he saw her; for, had he seen the pre- 
possessing face which he then beheld, he might have 
suspected that his interference had been prompted by 
her beauty, as much as occasioned by her distress. 

15. She appeared to be about five years old, of a 
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fair complexion, and regular features ; but Mr. Hardj 
was particularly interested with her sensible and ex« 
p^essire countenance, which indicated extreme sweet- 
ness of disposition. <^ What a pity," thought he, as 
he looked at her, ^* that so promising a little creature 
should be confined to the charity of a poor-house, 
and there reared in vice and ignorance ! " 

16. As these thoughts passed across his mind, the 
little girl awoke, and looked around her> as if at a 
loss to know where she was ; but the next moment, 
seeming to recollect herself, and looking in Mr. 
Hardy's face, she returned his kindness by a smile 
of satisfaction. *^ Have you had a good sleep, my 
dear?" asked he kindly. *'Yes, sir, I have been 
sleeping very soundly, and I thought I was at home." 
<* Where is your home ? " asked Mr. Hardy. 

17. "I call where my aunt Jane used to live, my 
home." " And where did your aunt Jane live ? " 
*^ I do n't know what they called the place ; but it 
was at the end of a long lane, and there was a pretty 
garden before the house. It was such a nice place, 
I am sure you would like it if you saw it." " Do 
you not know the iiame of the* place ? " 

18. " No, sir, I do not know what they call it, only 
that it was aunt Jane's house, and it was near the 
large town they call Ipswich, where my father lived, 
and where there were a great many ships and a large 
river." Surprised at the easy and proper manner in 
which this little girl, who bore marks of nothing but' 
the greatest poverty, expressed herself, Mr. Hardy's 
curiosity was greatly excited, and feeling much inter- 
ested respecting her, he asked her name. 

19. '^ My aunt Jane used to call me Fanny Edwin," 
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replied she; ''but my new mother told me I must 
say my name is Peggy Short^ Ixut I do not like that 
name." * " Why did she tell you to call yourseK by 
that name ? " asked Mr. Hardy. 

20. '' I can not tell, sir, for she used to call me 
Fanny herself till she took me to the large town that 
we came to yesterday, and. then she called me Peggy, 
and said I must call myself so." " Where is your 
^unt Jane now ? And yoiCr new mother, as you call 
her, where is she gone ? " 

21. ''My aunt Jane, sir, went away a long time 
since ; she said she was forced to go to a lady who 
was ill, that had been very kind to .her ; but she 
would come back to me soon, and then I should live 
with he^: again, and that I must love her till she came 
back ; and I have loved her all this time very dearly, 
but she has never come again." As the child said this 
her litlble heart swelled, and her eyes filled with tears. 

22. " Where did you say she left you ? " inquired 
Mr. Hardy. " I went to live with my father ; for I 
had a new mother, my aunt Jane said, who would 
take care, of me. 

23. " But my father went away in a ship, and my 
new mother said he was drowned in the sea, and 
would never come back again ; and then she was not 
very kind to me ; not so very kind as my aunt Jane 
used to be ; for my aunt Jane never beat me, but 
used to take me upon her knee, and tell me pretty 
stories, and teach me the way to read them myself, 
and to sew, that I might learn to be a useful woman ; 
and used to kiss me, and say she. loved me very 
dearly, when I was a good girl.'* 

24. "And I hope you were always a good girl," 
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said Mr. Hardj, patting her cheek. A confused blush 
coyered the face of his little companion as he said 
this. " No, sir," said she, " I was not always good, 
for once I told a story, and my aunt Jane did not 
love me for a great many days, and I was very un- 
happy." "That was indeed naughty; but you will 
never tell another story, I trust." 

25. " I hope not," said the child modestly ; and Mr. 
Hardy, desirous of knowing something more of her his-» 
tory, asked her again what had become of her mother. 

26. " I do not know where she has gone ; but I am 
afraid she has lost herself, for when we got to the large 
town, she told me to sit down upon a door-step till she 
came back to me ; and I sat a very long time, till it 
was quite dark, and I was very cold land hungry, and 
she never came to me, and I could not help crying; 
so the lady heard me that lived in the house, and 
came to me and asked me what was the matter ; and 
when I told her, she took me into the kitchen, and 
gave me something to eat, and was very kind to me." 

27. At this simple narrative the passengers were 
aU much affected ; and even the gentleman who had, 
at first, opposed her coming into the coach, rubbed his 
hand across his eyes and said, " Poor thing — poor 
thing ; " while Mr. Hardy pressed her more closely 
toward him, and rejoiced that Providence had ena- 
bled him to provide his own daughter, for such he 
now knew her to be, with every indulgence that 
affection could desire. 

QuEBTioKS. 1. How was Mr. Hardy traTeling ? 3. What did he say to the coach- 
man ? 3. Who was outside of the coach ? 5. Who was unwilling^ to have the lit- 
tle girl in the coach ? 16. When she awoke, what did Bir. Hardy say to her ? 19. 
What did she say of her atint Jane ? What of her XQolher ? What is the rest of 
the story 7 27. Whoie child was the little girl ? 
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LESSON XIII. 

Spell and define. 



1. Czar, the title of the Emperor of 

Russia. 
1. Ui'tor, to linger. 
1. Stile, a set of steps to pass from 

one inclosure to another. 



I. Ac-c6st-ed, spoken to. 
3. Par-ty, the company. 
3. Sar-pris-ed, astonished. 
3. Sa*l{it-ed, greeted, cheered. 
3. Arch'-lj, shrewdly. 



E&BOBS. 1 . I^ntin for huntingf ; 8. ridin for riding- ; res for re$t^ 



PETER THE GREAT. 

1. One day, as the czar was returning from hunt- 
ing, he happened to loiter behind the rest of the 
company to enjoy the cool air, when, looking around, 
he observed a boy standing on the top bar of a stile, 
looking earnestly about him, upon which he rode 
briskly up and accosted him with, " Well, my boy, 
what are you looking for ? " 

2. " Please your honor," said the boy, " I am look- 
ing out for the king." " Oh," said the emperor, " if 
you will get up behind me, I '11 show you him." The 
boy then mounted, and, as they were riding along, 
the czar said, " Ton will know which is the emperor 
by seeing the rest take ofE their hats to him." 

3. Soon after, the emperor came up to the party, 
who, much surprised :it seeing him so attended, imme- 
diately saluted him, when the czar, turning around 
his head, said, " Now, do you see who 's the king ? " 
"Why," replied th^ boy, archly, " it is one of us two, 
but I am sure I do n't know which, for we 've both 
got our hats on." 
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LESSON XIV. 

Sj)eU and define. 



1. 8p6-ciai^ ft tort or kind. 

8. Be-si6g-ed, hemmed in by soldiers. 

2. Of-fi'-ciiO, pertaining to office. 
4. In'-fltinct» natural aptitude. 

6. A-6-ri-al, pertaining to the air. 



7. Ex-c^-sion, a Jonmeyt a ramble. 
9. Con-tr4st» to set in oppoaitioD. 
9. El'-e*va-ted^ raised. 
9. InnH-ci-tions, sigosDt 
9. Spf-ral, cireolar. 



Ebbobs. 2. CHneraU for g&neraii ; 4. et€tmr for crsaters ; derscts tot dincU} 
6.jMdin for finding. 



THE CARRIER PIGEON. 

1. This species of pigeon is easily distinguished 
from all others by the eyes, which are encompassed 
about with a broad circle of naked, white skin, and 
by being of a dark blue or blackish color. 

2. These derive their name from the service in 
which they have been employed. They have been, for 
ages, used to convey speedy messages from place to 
place, from governors in besieged cities, to generals 
who are expected to relieve them ; they were sent 
from princes to their subjects, with official dispatches, 
or from governors of provinces to the seat of gener- 
al government, with the news of important events. 

3. It is attachment to their native place, and par- 
ticularly where they have brought up their young, 
that leads them to seek a return with so much eager- 
ness. They are first brought from the place where 
they are bred, and whither it is intended to send 
them back with information. The letter is tied 
under the bird's wing, and it is then let loose to return. 

4. The little creature no sooner finds itself at lib- 
erty, than its passion for home directs all its motions. 
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It is first seen flying directly into tlie air, to an amazing 
height, and then, with the greatest certainty and ex- 
actness, directing itself, by some surprising instinct, 
toward its native spot, which often lips far distant. 
■j^ 5. We have no donbt, says a writer in the Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge, it is by the eye alone 
that the carrier pigeon performs those extraordinary 
aerial journeys, which have from the earliest ages 
excited astonishment f 

6. We have frequently witnessed the experiment 
made with other pigeons, of taking them to a distance 
from the dove-cot, expressly to observe their man- 
ner of finding their way back, and we feel satisfied 
that their proceedings are uniformly the same* 

7. On being let go from the bag, in which they 
have been carried, in order to conceal from their no- 
tice the objects on the road, they dart off on an irreg- 
ular excursion, as if it were more to ascertain the 
reality of their freedom, than to make an effort to 
return. When they find themselves at full liberty, 
they direct their flight in circles round the spot 
whence they have been liberated, not only increasing 
the diameter of the circle at every round, but rising 
at the same time gradually higher. 

8. This is continued as long as the eye can discern 
the bipds ; and hence we conclude, that it is also 
continued after we lose sight of them, a constantly 
increasing circle being made, till they ascertain some 
known object, enabling them to shape a direct course. 

9. It is not a little interesting, to contrast the pro- 
ceedings just deBcribed with those of a pigeon let off 
from a balloon elevated above the clouds. Instead 
of rising in circles like the former, the balloon pigeon 
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drops perpendicularly down like a plummet till it is 
able to recognize some indications of the earth below; 
when it begins to Wj^irl around in a descending spiral, 
increasing in diameter, for the evident purpose of 
surveying ita locality, and discovering some object 
previously known, by which to direct its flight. 

10. The rapidity with which the carrier pigeon 
performs long journeys, may perhaps be adduced as 
an objection to this explanation. M. Antoine, for 
example, tells us that a gentleman of Cologne, hav- 
ing business to transact at Paris, laid a wager of 
fifty Napoleons that he would let his friend know of 
his arrival within three hours ; and as the distance is 
three hundred miles, the bet was eagerly taken. 

11. He accordingly took with him two carrier pigeons 
which had young at the time, and on arriving at Paris, 
at ten o'clock in the morning, he tied a letter to each of 
his pigeons, and dispatched them at eleven precisely. 

12. OnB of them arrived at Cologne at fivejninutes 
past ane o'clock, and the other nine minutes later ; 
and consequently they had performed nearly a hund^ 
red and fifty miles an hour, reckoning their flight to 
have been in a direct line. But their rapidity was 
probably much greater, if they took a circular flight, 
as we have concluded from the above facts. 

18. The bird let loose in eastern skies. 
When hastening fondly home. 
Ne'er stoops to earth her wings, or flies 
. Where idle wanderers roam. 

QmESTioKB. What is a carrier pigeon ? Where is the letter placed r How is it 
supposed these pigeons learn their course home ? Are they enaployed to courey 
intelligence ? How £tr do they commonly fly fn an hour ? 
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LESSON XV. 

SpeU and d/gfvM. 



1. Nan-t6ck-«li au intend. 

2. Cruise^ a roving Ydyage. 

S. Cape Horn, the Routhem Cftpe of 

Soafh Americft. 
4. FIfiah-ed, reddened. 
4. An'-gnisb, deep dietren. 



6. A-diet, a fimwen. 

.6. Ez-p4nae, a wide agace. 

7. Tf-dings, intelligence. 

7. E-m6-tiona, excitements of mind. 

7. En-de4T-on^ efforta, trials. 

8. Im-4g~in>ing| thiuking. 



Ebbobs. 2. JZe for o»2 ; 2./eeh'M for f»9Ung$i 3. Aaim for home ; 4. rodan for 
rocking t 7. otant for stands. 

Rkmaek. The mark of exclamation, made thus (1), denotes 
wonder or surprise ; as, 0, horrid I 



DANGERS OF THE WHALE FISHERY. 

1. Nantucket is sustained entirely by the whale 
£shery. Bat few persons are aware of the peculiar 
trials and dangers which this business involyes. 

2. Our ships are fitted out for a cndse of four years. 
If they return with a cargo of sperm oil in forty 
months, they are thought to be remarkably success- 
ful ; but not unfrequently they recruit their exhausted 
stores in some port around Cape Horn, and nearly five 
years pass away ere the storm-worn ship again appears 
in our harbor. / Who, then, can imagine the feelings 
which must agitate a family when the husband and the 
father leaves his home for sujcJi a voyage as this ? 

3. A man was speaking to me, a few days ago, of 
the emotions with which he was overwhelmed, when 
he bade adieu to his family, on the last voyage. The 
ship in which he was to sail was at Edgartown, on 
Martha's Vineyard. The packet was at the wharf, 
which was to convey him from Nantucket to the ship. 
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He went down in the morning, and saw all his private 
sea stores stowed away in the little sloop, and then 
returned to his home to take leave of his wife and 
child. 

4. His wife was sitting at the fireside, struggling 
to restrain her tears. She had an infant, a few 
months old, in her arms, and with her foot was rock- 
ing the cradle, in which lay another little daughter, 
about three years of age, with her cheeks flushed 
with a burning fever. No pen can describe the 
anguish of such a parting. It is almost like the bit- 
terness of death. The departing father imprints a kiss 
upon the cheek of his child. Four years will pass 
away, ere he will again take that child in his arms. 
Leaving his wife sobbing in anguish, he closes the 
door of his house behind him. Four years must 
elapse ere he can cross that threshold again. 

5. One sea captain, upon this island^ has passed but 
seven years of forty-nine upon the land. A lady said 
to me, a few evenings ago, ^ I have been married 
eleven years ; and, cotmting all the days my husband 
has been at home since our marriage, it amounts to 
but three hu^idred and sixty days. He is now ab- 
sent, having been gone fifteen months ; and two years 
more must, undoubtedly, elapse ere his wife can see 
his face again. And when he does return, it will be 
merely to visit his family for a few months, when he 
will again bid them adieu for another four years' 
absence." 

6. I asked a lady, the other day, how many letters 
she wrote to her husband during his last voyage. 
*• One hundred," was the answer. " And how many 
of them did he receive f " '* Six." The invariable 
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rule is to write by every ship that leaves this port, or 
New Bedford, or any other port that can be heard 
from, for the Pacific Ocean ; and yet the chances are 
very small that any two ships will meet on that 
boundless enpanse. It sometimes happens that a 
ship returns, when those on board have not heard 
one word from their families, during the whole period 
of their absence. 

7. Imagine, then, the feelings of a husband and a 
father, who returns to the harbor of Nantucket, after 
a separation of forty-eight months, during which time 
he has heard no tidings whatever from his Jiome. 
He sees the boat pushing oflF from the wharf, which 
is to bring him tidings of weal or woe. He stands 
pale and trembling, pacing the deck, overwhelmed 
with emotions which he in vain endeavors to conceal. 
A friend in the boat greets him with a smile, and 
says, " Captain, your family are all well." Or, per- 
haps, he says, " Captain, I have heavy news for you ; 
your wife died two years and a half ago." 

8. A young man left this island last summer, leav- 
ing in his quiet home a young and beautiful wife and 
infant child. That wife and child are now both in 
the grave. But the husband knows it not, and prob- 
ably will not know' it for months to come. He, 
perhaps, falls asleep every night, thinking of the 
loved ones he left at his fireside, little imagining 
that they are both cold in death. 

Qusmom. 2. How long are ships sometimes gone on whaling voyages 7 What 
do fhey get ? 4. What is said of parting ? 5. What did the lady say ? 7. What 
are the IJaelingt of a hosbaad ? Wliat can you relate of all the story ? 
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LESSON XVI. 
SpeU find define. 



1. Ban-ner, m flag or ttraamer. 
1. Un-fturl-ed, unfolded. 
' 2. Con-t6n-tion, Btrif^. 
3. Gom-p^M, to quiet 

3. 86nM-lesi, void of mom. 

4. Oc-ctir-rence, that which happen*. 

Brrobs. 1. Jrternoon for t{fter»omi ; tmmoUon for ematUm / 3. vindsr for 
wimdowj hiuabun for husband. 



5. Har*bor, a place for ahipa. 
5. Es-c6r(^ to guard on the way. 

5. Mad-a-gaa-car, an island near tha 

eaatem coaat ot Africa. 

6. Har-p6oii, a dart to itrike whaka 

with. 



DANGERS OF THE WHALE FISHERY.— Concluded. 

1. On a bright sammer afternoon, the telegraph 
announces that a Cape Horn ship has appeared in the 
horizon. And immediately the stars and stripes of 
onr national banner are unfurled from our flag-staff, 
sending a wave of emotion through the town. Many 
families are hoping that it is the ship in which their 
friends are to return, and all are hoping for tidings from 
the absent. Soon the name of the ship is announced. 

2. Then there is an eager contention with the boys 
to be the first bearer of the joyful tidings to the 
wife of the captain, for which service a silver foliar 
is the established and invariable fee. Trembling 
with excitement, she dresses herself to meet her 
husband. "Is he alive?" she says to "herself; or 
am I a widow, and these poor children orphans ? " 

3. She walks about the room unable to compose 
herself sufficiently to sit down. She looks eagerly 
out of the window, and down the street, and sees two 
men coming slowly and sadly, and directing their 
steps to her door. The blood flows back upon her 
heart. They rap at the door. It is the kneU of her 
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husband's death ; and she falls senseless to the floor, 
as they tell her that her husband has long, been 
entombed in the fathomless ocean. 

4. This is not mere fiction. These are not extreme 
cases, which the imagination creates. They are facts 
of continual occurrence, facts which awaken emotions 
to which no pen can do justice. A few weeks ago, a 
ship returned to this island, bringing the news of 
another ship, that she was nearly filled with oil ; that 
all on board were well ; and that she might be ex- 
pected in a neighboring port in such a month. 

5. The wife of the captain resided in Nantucket ; 
and early in the month, with a heart throbbing with 
affection and hope, she went to greet her husband 
on his return. At length, the ship appeared, droppjed 
her anchor in the harbor, and the friends of the lady 
went to the ship to escort the husband to the wife 
from whom he had so long been separated. Soon 
they sadly returned, with the tidings that her hus- 
band had been seized with the coast fever, upon the 
Island of Madagascar ; and when about a week out, 
on his return home, he died, and was committed to his 
ocean burial. A few days after, I called on the 
weeping widow and little daughter, in their desolate 
home of bereavement and anguish. 

6. A few month's ago, a boat's crew of six men were 
lost. Tinder the following circumstances. A boat had 
been lowered to take a whale. They had plunged 
the harpoon into the huge monster, and he rushed with 
them at railroad speed, out of sight of the ship. 
Suddenly a fog began to rise, and envelop the ship, 
and to spread over the whole expanse of the ocean. 
It was impossible to see any object at the distance of 
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a ship's length. And there was an open whale-boat, 
with six men in it, perhaps fifteen miles from the 
ship, with food and water for but a few hours' con- 
sumption, and utterly bewildered in the dense fog. 

7. The darkness of night soon came on. The wind 
began to rise, the billows to swell. Every effort was 
made by firing guns and showing lights, to attract the 
lost boat. The long hours of night roUed away, and 
a stormy morning dawned, and still no boat appeared. 
For several days, they sailed in circles around the 
spot, but all in vain. The boat was either dashed by 
the whale, or swamped by the billows of the stormy 
night ; or, as it floated, day after day, upon the wide 
expanse of the Pacific, one after another of the 
crew, emaciated with thirst and famine, dropped down 
and died. And is not that an afflicted home, where 
the widowed mother now sits, with her child in her 
arms, weeping over her husband thus painfully lost ? 

8. And stiU, when we take into account the great 
numbers engaged in the whale-fishery, and the im- 
minent perils which the pursuit involves, it is indeed 
astonishing that there are not more fatal accidents. 
A large whale, with one lash of his mighty flukes, 
can shiver a boat to fragments, and sink to fathom- 
less depths the mangled corpses of all who are in it. 
He needs to close his jaws but once,to crush the boat 
like an eggshell. Sometimes, plunging into the 
ocean's mysterious profound, he comes rushing per- 
pendicularly up, with inconceivable velocity, strikes 
the bottom of the boat with his head, and throws it, 
with all who are in it, fifteen feet into the air ; and, 
as the broken fragments of the boat and the wounded 
men, are scattered over the water, he lashes the 
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ocean into foam with liis flakes, and is ofiP, leaving 
his enemies to perish in the 'waves, or to be^ picked 
up by other boats. 

9. There are hardly any scenes upon the field of 
battle, more replete with danger than those which 
are often witnessed in this perilous pursuit. Many 
lives are lost every year. And yet there appears to 
be no difficulty in finding those who are willing, for 
a comparatively small remuneration, to face these dan- 
gers. If a man is successful, in the course of some 
twenty years, he lays up a moderate competence for. 
the rest of his days. And this hope cheers him 
through innumerable trials, and hardships, and 
disappointments, and dangers. 

QimsTioira. la whaling a dangerous basinecfi? Where fdo they go to take 
whalea ? What does the boy get who Jnriogs the first news of the shipihi return 
to the captain's ftmily ? * 



LESSON XVII 

Spell and define. 



2. A4d-i-ence, an assembly of hearers. 

3. Iu-v6t-er-ato, deep rooted. 

3. As.8auIta,attaoUB. \ 

4. Ldrk-ing, keeping out of sight. 
6. inu-mage, feathers on a fowl. 
8. Ra-pid-i-ty, swifthess. 



9. De-ceires, misleads, cheats. 
9. Co&n-ter-feit-ing, imitating. 
10. Twit-ter, to mako a noise as swal* 
lows. 

13. In-lln-i-mate, without lift. 

14. B61-l-ta-ry, lonely. 



Errors. 2. Natertd for natmrdl ; 3. Wt tot buUdi ; voialent for violent ; pat' 
tikeUw for partUuIttr $ 4. Iwrkin for harking. 



THE MOCKING BIBD. 

1. The name of this bird very properly expresses 
its principal quality, ihat of mocking or imitating 
the songs and notes of other birds. 
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2. This bird is a native of America, and in its wild 
state is nowhere else to be found. As a natural and 
untaught songster, it stands unrivaled among the 
feathered creation ; there being no bird capable of 
uttering such a variety of tones, or of giving equal 
entertainnxent to an audience. 

3. The mocking bird buUds her nest on some tree 
not far from the habitations of men. Sometimes an 
apple tree standing alone answers her purpose, and she 
places it not far from the ground. But if these birds 
are not careful to conceal their habitation, the male is 
always ready to defend it ; for neither cat, dog, man 
nor any other animal can come near, while the female 
is sitting,without meeting with a sudden and violent at- 
tack. The cat, in particular, is an object of the most 
inveterate hatred, and is tormented with such repeated 
assault^ as generally to make her escape without delay. 

4. The black snake is another deadly enemy, and 
when found lurking about the nest, is sure to meet 
with a sound drubbing, and does well to come off 
even with this ; for the male sometimes darts upon 
it with such fury, and strikes it on the head with 
such force, as to leave it dead on the field of battle. 

5: Having destroyed his enemy, this courageous 
bird flies immediately to the tree which contains his 
nest and his companion, and, seating himself on the 
highest branch, pours forth his best song in token of 
victory. 

6. Although the plumage of the mocking bird is 
not so beautiful as that of many others, his slim and 
well made figure entitles him to a respectable stand- 
ing for looks q,mong his feathered brethren. It is 
not his appearance, however, but his song, that 
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liaises him so high in the estimation of man, and 
fi^^es his value above that of almost any other bird. 

7. A stranger who hears this songster for the first 
time, listens to him with perfect astonishment. His 
voice is clear, strong, full, and of such compass as to 
enable him to imitate the notes of every other bird 
he has ever heard. 

^ 8. He also has a most remarkable memory; for 
when there is not another songster in his hearing, he 
will recollect and repeat the songs of nearly every 
bird in the forest. This he does with such truth, 
passing from one song to another, with such surpris- 
ing rapidity, that one who did not see him, and know 
the secret, would believe that half the feathered 
creation had assembled to hold a musical festival. 
Nor do the notes of his brother songsters lose any of 
their sweetness or brilliancy by such repetition. On 
the contrary, most of the tones are sweeter and 
better than those of the birds which are imitated. 

9. Sometimes the mocking bird deceives and pro- 
ve'tes the sportsman by imitating the notes of the 
game he is in pursuit of, and thus leading him the 
wrong way. Sometimes, also, he brings many other 
birds around him by counterfeiting the soft tones of 
their mates, or by imitating the call of the old ones for 
their young ; and then, perhaps, he will throw them 
into the most terrible alarm by screaming out like a 
hawk. 

10. One who has never heard this bird, after all 
that can be said, will have but a faint idea of his 
powers. He will perhaps begin with the song of the 
robin, then whistle like a quail, then squall like a 
cat-bird, then twitter like a swallow, and so on, 
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running through the notes of every bird in the woods 
with surprising truth and rapidity. 

11. When tamed, he mocks every sound he hears 
g^ith equal exactness, and it is often very amusing to 

witness the efiPect of this deception. He whistles for 
the dog ; the dog jumps up, wags his tail, and runs to 
look for his master. He peeps like a hurt chicken ; 
and the old hen runs clucking to see who has injured 
her brood. He mews like a kitten; and mother puss 
hearkens and stares, to find where the noise comes 
from ; and many other things of this kind he does to 
perfection. 

12. The mocking bird is much esteemed by those 
who are fond of such amusements, and in most of 
our large cities they are kept for sale by the dealers 
in birds. The price for common singers is from ten 
to twenty doUars. For fine singers from thirty to 
fifty dollars, and for very extraordinary ones, even a 
hundred dollars have been refused. 

13. When we walk out into the woods, how are we 
cheered with the songs, and gratified with the sight 
of the birds which surround us. The green grass, 
the beautiful flowers, and the tall trees of the forest, 
it is true, are pleasant to the sight. But these are in- 
animate ; they preserve a dead and perpetual silence. 

14. They gratify the eye, but the ear would be left 
untouched, and the charms of nature but half complete 
without the feathered songsters. When we walk alone 
through the solitary forest, they become our compan- 
ions, and seem to take pleasure in displaying their beau- 
ties, and raising their best notes for our amusement. • 

QuEBTiOKB. I. What do«s the mocking bird do ? 2. Of what country is she a 
native? Wbttt if a cat or dog comes near her nest? Does she deceive other 
birds ? Did you ever hear one sing ? What is sometimes paid fbr one ? 
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LESSON XVIII. 

Spell and define. 



2. r6rd'ed, waded. 

3. Des-ti-ni-tion, the end, or place to 

be reached. 

4. Be-Iin-quieh, to give np. 

& Ob-e^-qui-ous, submieaiTe. 
8. Im'-mi-nent, (rery great.) 



8. In-car, to bring on. 
10. Fr4a-tic, mad, raying. 
12. F6r-ti-tude, firmneaa of courage. 
12. Sur-TiTe, to oatliTe. 

12. In-6T-i-ta-ble, not to be avoided. 

13. E-cIfpee, to obecure. 



Ebkobs. 1. Sence fb» nnc*; i.prserv« for present f 2. coi^idunce for coi^- 
deuce ; 8. evuuent tar immnent / forard tor fonoard / 10. dround tat drown. 

DisEonox. Ayoid that common error in conversation of dropping 
g at the end of words, as UiUin for idling. 



EJSMAKKABLE SEI^F-POSSESSION. 

1. On the banks of the Naugatnck, a rapid stream, 
Vhich rises in, and flows through, a very moontainons 
part of the state of Connetticut, a few years since, 
lived a farmer, who, though not a wealthy, was a 
respectable man. 

2. He had fought the battles of his country in the 
Bevolution, and, from his familiarity with scenes of 
danger and peril, he had learned that it is always 
more prudent to preserve and.afiect the air of confi- 
dence in danger, than to betray signs of fear ; and 
especially so, since his conduct might have a great 
inflnence upon the minds of those about him. He had 
occasion to send a little son across the river, to the 
house of a relative, on. an errand, and as there was 
no bridge, the river must be forded. 

3. The lad was familiar with every part- of the 
fording place, and when the water was low, which was 
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at this time the case, could cross without danger. 
But he had scarcely arrived at his place of destina- 
tion, and done his errand, when suddenly, as is fre- 
quently the case in mountainous countries, the 
heavens became black with clouds, the wind blew 
with great violence, and the rain fell in torrents; it 
was near night, and became exceedingly dark. 

4. By the kindness of his friends, he was persuaded 
to relinquish his design of returning in the evening, 
and to wait until morning. The father suspected the 
cause of his delay, and was not over-anxious on ac- 
count of any accident that might happen to him 
during the night. 

&i But he knew that he had taught his son to ren- 
der the most obsequious obedience to his, father's 
commands ; that, as he possessed a daring and fearless 
spirit, and would never be restrained by force, he 
would, as soon as it should be sufficiently light in the 
morning, attempt to ford the river on his return. 

6. He knew also, that the immense quantity of 
water that apeared to be falling, would, by morning, 
cause the river to rise to a considerable height, and 
make it dangerous, even for a man in full possession 
of strength and fortitude, to attempt to cross it. • He 
therefore passed a sleepless night ; anticipating with 
all a father's feelings, what might befall his child in 
the morning. 

7. The day dawned; the storm had ceased; the 
wind was still, and nothing was to be heard but the roar 
of the river. The rise of the river exceeded even the 
father's ' expectations ; and no sooner was it suf- 
ficiently light to enable him to distinguish objects 
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across it, than he placed himself on the . bank, to 
watch for the approach of his son. 

8. The son arrived on the opposite shor^ at the 
same moment, and was beginning to enter the 
stream. All the father's feelings were roused into 
action; for he knew that his son was in the most im- 
minent danger. He had proceeded too far to return; 
in fact, to go forward or return was to incur the same 
peril. 
. 9. His horse had got into the deepest part of the 
channel, and was struggling against the current, 
down which he was rapidly hurried, and apparently 
making but little progress toward the shore. 

10. The boy became alarmed, and raising his eyes 
toward the landing place, he discovered his father. 
He exclaimed, almost frantic with fear, " Oh ! I shall 
drown, I shall drown!" "No!" exclaimed the 
father, in a stern and resolute tone, and dismissing, 
for a moment, his feeling of tenderness, " if you do, 
I'll whip you to death; clii^g to your horse." 

11. The son, who feared a father more than the 
raging elements, obeyed his command; and the noble 
animal on which he was mounted, struggling for 
some time, carried him safe to shore. 

12. "My son," said the glad father, bursting into 
tears, " remember, hereafter, that in danger you 
must possess fortitude, and, determining to survive, 
cling to the last hope. Had I addressed you with 
the tenderness and fear which I felt, your fate was 
inevitable ; you would have been carried away in the 
current, arid I should have seen you no more." 

13. What an example is here! The heroism, 
bravery, philosophy, and presence of mind of this 
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man, eclipse the conduct even of Caesar, when he 
said to his boatman, ^* What are yon afraid of ? jou 
carry Gtesar ! ^\ 

QiOBRioN. MThidi of tlM claM wiU rekta this itory Um best in hig own langoage? 



LESSON XIX. 
Spell and define. * 



1. Sw6-deii, a country in the north of 
Eoro^. 

1. Cip-i-ta], tbt seat of gor«mm«nt. 

2. Coiirt-e-oiiS'|y, politely. 

2. Ben-e-f&c-tress, a female who con- 
fers a benefit 

2. St6ck>holni, the capital of Sweden. 

3. Bribe, a gift to pervert jndgment. 

1. Hostback for horsebaek ; 



3. Dia-ehirg^ to perform, or do* 

3. M6n-arch, the king. 

4. Ita-flrm'-i-tlei| weaknenea. 

5. V6n-er-a-ble, deserving respect^ re- 

Tered. 

6. A'-mi-a-ble, lovely. 

7. P6n-8ion, annual allowance by gOT- 

emmentfor serrices. 

intreHing for interesting ; 2. thuet for 



tAtrst ; 4. hed$Ud tat bedstead ; 6. st^rer for sufferer. 



FILIAL AFFECTION. 

a 

1. GusTAVUs III., king of Streden, passing one 
morning on horseback through a village in the 
neighborhood of his capital, observed a young peas- 
ant girl, of interesting appearance, drawing water 
from a fountain by the wayside. He went up to her, 
and asked her for a draught. Without delay, she 
lifted her pitcher, and with artless simplicity gave it 
to the monarch. 

2. Having satisfied his thirst, and courteously 
thanked his benefactress, he said, " My girl, if you 
will accompany me to Stockholm, I will endeavor to 
place you in a more agreeable situation." " Ah ! 
sir," replied she, " I cannot accept your proposaL I 
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acm not anxious to rise above the state of life in 
which I now am ; but even if I were, I could iu)t for 
an instant hesitate." ^'And why?" rejoined the 
king. 

3. " Because," answered the girl, coloring, " my 
mother is poor and sickly, and has no one but me to 
assist or comfort her, under her many afflictions ; and 
no earthly bribe could induce me to leave her, or to 
neglect to discharge the duties affection requires 
of me." "Where is your mother?" inquired the 
monarch. 

4. " In that little cabin," replied the girl, point- 
ing to a jwrretched hovel beside her. The king, whose 
feelings were interested in favor of his companion, 
went in, and beheld, stretched on a bedstead, whose 
only covering was a little straw, an aged female, 
weighed down with years, and sinking under infirmi- 
ties. Moved at the sight, the monarch addressed 
her : " I am sorry, my poor woman, to find you in so 
•destitute and afflicted a condition." 

5. "Alas ! sir," answered the venerable sufferer, 
" I should need to be pitied, had I not that kind and 
attentive girl, who labors to support me, and omits 
nothing that she thinks can afford me relief. May a 
gracious God remember it to h^r for good ! " she 
added, wiping away her tears. 

6. Never, perhaps, was Gustavus more sensible, 
than at that moment, of the pleasure of possessing 
an exalted atation. The gratification arising from 
the consciousness of having it in his power to assist 
a suffering fellow-creature, almost overpowered him, 
and, putting a puise into the hand of the young vil- 
lager, he could only say, " Continue to take good 
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care of your mother ; I shall soon enable you to do 
BO more effectually. Good-bye, my amiable girl, you 
may depend on the promise of your king." 

7. On his return to Stockholm, Gustavus settled 
a pension on the mother and daughter, thus ena- 
bling them to pass the remainder of their days in 
happiness. 

QcEsnom. Where is Sweden <? Where was the peeMnt girl ? What win her 
character ? What did GoateTUS do for her and her mother ? Where is Stockhohn? 



1. M&r-|^ the border, or edge. 

1. P6rl-ii]g, flowing with a gentle 

noiee. 

2. R4-di-ant, afaining, emittiog rajt. 



LESSON XX. 

Spdl and defined 

3. V{s4oni» something imagined to be 



3. B^am-ing, shining. 

3. Al-16ja^ corrupts^ (distarbs.) 



Erkobs. hh^umt fSsr ittfrnntf l.btnmd for hmatdt S. fterTy ibr fterrsav; 
Z» feaUn €oit femkaru. 

BiBEcnoN. This poetry ahould be read with a smooth and clear 
▼oice, conTersatioQal tone, and due degree of animation. 



THE SLEEPING CHILD. 

1. A BEOOK went dancing on its way^ 
From bank to valley leaping, 
And by its sunny margin lay 
A lovely infant, sleeping ; 
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The murmur of the purling stream 
Broke not the spell which bound him, 

Like music, breathing, in his dream, 
A lullaby around him. 

► It is a lovely sight to view, 

Within this world of sorrow. 
One spot which still retains the hue, 

That earth from heaven may borrow ; 
And such was this — a scene so fair — 

Arrayed in summer brightness. 
And one young being resting there, 

One soul of radiant whiteness. 

, What happy dreams, fair child, are given, 

To cast their sunshine o'er thee ? 
What cord unites thy soul to heaven. 

Where visions glide before thee ? 
For, wondering smiles of cloudless mirth 

O'er thy glad features beaming. 
Say, not a thought — a form of earth— 

Alloys thine hour of dreaming. 

, Sleep, lovely babe, for time's cold touch 

Shall make these visions wither ; 
Youth, and the dreams which charm so much, 

Shall fade and fly together. 
Then sleep, while sleep iapure and mild,— 

Ere earthly ties grow stronger. 
When thou shalt be no more a child. 

And dream of heaven no longer. 
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THE LAND OF OUB BIRTH. 

1. There is not a spot in the wide peopled eartliy 
So dear to the heart as the land of our birth ; 

. 'Tiflthe home of our childhood ! the beautiful spot 
' Which mem'rj retains when all eke is forgot. 
May the blessings of Qod 
Ever hallow the sod. 
And its valleys and hills, by our children be trod* 

2. Can the language of strangers in accents unknown* 
Send a thrill to our bosom like that of oar own ? 
The face maybe fair, and the smile may be bland, 
But it breathes not the tones of our dear native land* 

There is no spot on earth 
like the land of our birth, 
Where heroes keep guard o'er the altar and hearth. 

&• How sweet is the language which taught us to blend 
The dear name of parent, of husband, and friend ; 
Which taught us to lisp on our mother?s soft breast 
The ballads she sung,* as she rooked us to rest. 
May the blessings of Qod 
Ever hallow the sod, 
And its valleys and hills, by our children be trod. 
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LESSON xxi: 

Spell and define. 



1. H&dfon, » large river. 
2 Wio'tert, is used for years. 

3. Fuir-j, an imaginary being in human 

shape. 

4. CIts-ter-ed, gathered around. 
h. Al6-hawk^ a river in New York. 
6. Mlir-gin, the border, or bank. 
0. in'-fimt-ine, ohfldish. 



7. Oa-n6e, a small boat. 

7. Frail, weak. 

8. M6or-ings, anchorings. 

9. ye-I6c-i-ty, swiftness of motion. 

11. Oleft, divided, parted. 

12. Vig-or-ons, powerful. 
14. Do-mis-tic, belonging to the house. 
19. Gh&s-tise-ment, punishment. 

2. SUmry for gOvtnf; (I. Pidan for pickUig; daaunu for iUmond§, 
12. emnnin for eunttmgrf 17. wmiin for mumtmg } 18. mut for want. 



THE CAPTIVE CHILDREN. 

1. It was a delightful afternoon in the month of 
Jone ; the sun was shining brightly, and the birds 
were singing merrily in the trees. On the banks of 
the Hudson there stood a small cottage, Honey- 
ckle and woodbine climbed over the door, and 
|$eB bloomed in the garden* 

Near the open door there sat an old man; 
nty winters . had passed over his head, and al- 
ugh his hair was silvery white, his eyes were still 
deeply blue, and his cheeks seemed almost as rosy, 
in the days of his youth. His grandchildren 
ere , gathered around him; one little one. scarcely 
hree years old, had climbed to his knee, and was 
resting her sweet face against his breasti 

3. "O, grandfather," cried the oldest of the group, 
a bright boy of twelve years, "do tell us a story." 
" Please, please do, dear grandfather," they all cried 
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running through the notes of every bird in the woods 
with surprising truth and rapidity, 

11. When tamed, he mocks every sound he hears 
Iprith equal exactness, and it is often very amusing to 

witness the effect of this deception. He whistles for 
the dog ; the dog jumps up, wags his tail, and runs to 
look for his master. He peeps like a hurt chicken ; 
and the old hen runs clucking^ to see who has injured 
her brood. He mews like a kitten; and mother puss 
hearkens and stares, to find where the noise comes 
from ; and many other things of this kind he does to 
perfection. 

12. The mocking bird is much esteemed by those 
who are fond of such amusements, and in most of 
our large cities they are kept for sale by the dealers 
in birds. The price for common singers is from ten 
to twenty dollars. For fine singers from thirty to 
fifty dollars, and for very extraordinary ones, even a 
hundred dollars have been refused. 

13. When we walk out into the woods, how are we 
cheered with the songs, and gratified with the sight 
of the birds which surround us. The green grass, 
the beautiful fiowers, and the tall trees of the forest, 
it is true, are pleasant to the sight. But these are in- 
animate ; they preserve a dead and perpetual silence. 

14. They gratify the eye, but the ear would be left 
untouched, and the charms of nature but half complete 
without the feathered songsters. When we walk alone 
through the solitary forest, they become our compan- 
ions, and seem to take pleasure in displaying their beau- 
ties, and raising their best notes for our amusement. - 

Questions. I. What docis the mocking bird do ? 2. Of what country is she a 
native ? Whit if a cat or dog comes near her nest ? Does she deceive other 
birds ? Did joa ever he«r one sing ? What is sometimes paid for one ? 
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LESSON XVIII. 



Spell and define, 

2. F6rd-ed, waded. 

3. Des-ti-ni-tion, the end, or place to 

be reached. 

4. Be-lin-quish, to give op. 
&. Ob-e^-qui-oiUi submiBsiTe. 
8. Im'-mi-nent, (very great.) 



8. In-c6r, to bring on. 
10. Fr4n-tic, mad, raTing. 
12. F6r-ti-tnde, firmnesi of courage. 
12. Sur-Tive, to oatliTO. 

12. In-6T-i-tii-ble, not to be Avoided. 

13. E-clipse, to obocure. 



Ebbobs. I. SMce tot §me* ; 2. pnertt fbr pre$9rvt ; 2. eoi^ldunee for an^ 
demee ; 8. eminem$ ibr immineiU ; farard tor forward ; 10. dround fbr droma, 

Di&EonoN. Avoid that common error in conversation of dropping 
g at the end of words, as UUin for UUing. 



RJSMASKABLE SELF-POSSESSION. 

1. On the banks of the Naugatuck, a rapid stream, 
Vhich rises in, and flows through, a very moontainoas 
part of the state of Connecticut, a few years since, 
lived a farmer, who, though not a wealthy, was a 
respectable man. 

2. He had fought the battles of his country in the 
Kevolution, and, from his familiarity with scenes of 
danger and peril, he had learned that it is always 
more prudent to preserve and.affect the air of confi- 
dence in danger, than to betray signs of fear ; and 
especially so, since his conduct might have a great 
infliience upon the minds of those about him. He had 
occasion to send a little son across the river, to the 
house of a relative, on. an errand, and as there was 
no bridge, the river must be forded. 

3. The lad was familiar with every part- of the 
fording place, and when the water was low, which was 
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at this time the case, coald cross without danger. 
But he had scarcely arrived at his place of destina- 
tion, and done his errand, when suddenly, as is fre- 
quently the case in mountainous countries, the 
heavens became black with clouds, the wind blew 
with great violence, and the rain feU in torrents; it 
was near night, and became exceedingly dark. 

4. By the kindness of his friends, he was persuaded 
to relinquish his design of returning in the evening, 
and to wait until morning. The father suspected the 
cause of his delay, and was not over-anxious on ac- 
count of any accident that might happen to him 
during the night. 

5*. But he knew that he had taught his son to ren- 
der the most obsequious obedience to his, father's 
commands ; that, as he possessed a daring and fearless 
spirit, and would never be restrained by force, he 
would, as soon as it should be sufficiently light in the 
morning, attempt to ford the river on his return. 

6. He knew also, that the immense quantity of 
water that apeared to be falling, would, by morning, 
cause the river to rise to a considerable height, and 
make it dangerous, even for a man in full possession 
of strength and fortitude, to attempt to cross it. • He 
therefore passed a sleepless night ; anticipating with 
all a father's feelings, what might befall his child in 
the morning. 

7. The day dawned; the storm had ceased; the 
wind was still, and nothing was to be heard but the roar 
of the river. The rise of the river exceeded even the 
father's ' expectations ; and no sooner was it suf- 
ficiently light to enable him to distinguish objects 
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across it, than he placed himself on the . bank, to 
watch for the approach of his son. 

8. The son arrived on the opposite shor^ at the 
same moment, and was beginning to enter the 
stream. All the father's feelings were roused into 
action; for he knew that his son was in the most im- 
minent danger. He had proceeded too far to return; 
in fact, to go forward or return was to incur the same 
peril, 
. 9. His horse had got into the deepest part of the 
channel, and was struggling against the current, 
down which he was rapidly hurried, and apparently 
making but little progress toward the shore. 

10. The boy became alarmed, and raising his eyes 
toward the landing place, he discovered his father. 
He exclaimed, almost frantic with fear, "Oh! I shall 
'drown, I shall drown!" "No!" exclaimed the 
father, in a stern and resolute tone, and dismissing, 
for a moment, his feeling of tenderness, " if you do, 
I '11 whip you to death ; cliqg to your horse." 

11. The son, who feared a father more than the 
raging elements, obeyed his command; and the noble 
animal on which he was mounted, struggling for 
some time, carried him safe to shore. 

12. " My son," said the glad father, bursting into 
tears, " remember, hereafter, that in danger you 
must possess fortitude, and, determining to survive, 
cling to the last hope. Had I addressed you with 
the tenderness and fear which I felt, your fate was 
inevitable ; you would have been carried away in the 
current, arid I should have seen you no more." 

13. What an example is here! The heroism, 
bravery, philosophy, and presence of mind of this 
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man, eclipse the conduct even of Caesar, when he 
said to his boatman, " What are you afraid of ? you 
carry Ccesar ! *' 

QnnnoH. Whieh of the daas win relate this stovjr the best in hie own langoage? 



LESSON XIX. 
Spell and define. * 



1. Bw6-den, » country in the north of 
Europe. 

1. Cip-i-tal, the seat of goyernment. 

2. Co6rt-e-ons-|y, politely. 

2. Bett-e-f)»c-tre88, a female who con- 

fbra a benefit. 
S. St6clc-holm, the capital of Sweden. 

3. Briber a gift to pervert judgment. 

Erbors. 1. Host^aek for horatbtuk ; 



3. Dis-oh&rge, to perform, mr dow 

3. M6n-arch, the king. 

4. In-firm' -i-tiefl» weakneisea. 

5. V6n-er.a-ble, deaervlng respect^ re- 



0. A'-mi-a-ble, lovely. 
7. P6n-8ion, annual allowance by ff>^' 
ernmentfor services. 

intresting for interesting j 2. iJaut fat 



t&int f 4. bedeUd for bedstead ; 5. tuffrer for mi,fferer. 

FILIAL AFFECTION. 

a 

1. GtrSTAVUS III., king of Sweden, passing one 
morning on horseback through a village in the 
neighborhood of his capital, observed a young peas- 
ant girl, of interesting appearance, drawing water 
from a fountain by the wayside^ He went up to her, 
and asked her for a draught. Without delay, she 
lifted her pitcher, and with artless simplicity gave it 
to the monarch. 

2. Having satisfied his thirst, and courteously 
thanked his benefactress, he said, " My girl, if you 
will accompany me to Stockholm, I will endeavor to 
place you in a more agreeable situation." " Ah ! 
sir," replied she, " I cannot accept your proposal. [ 
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acm not anxious to rise above tlie state of life in 
which I BOW am ; bat even if I were, I coold iu)t for 
an instant hesitate." "And why?" rejoined the 
king. 

3. *^ Because," answered the girl, coloring, " my 
mother is poor and sickly, and has no one but me to 
assist or comfort her, under her many afflictions ; and 
no earthly bribe could induce me to leave her, or to 
neglect to discharge the duties affection requires 
of me." "Where is your mother?" inquired the 
monarch. 

4. " In that little cabin," replied the girl, point- 
ing to a^smretched hovel beside her. The king, whose 
feelings were interested in favor of his companion, 
went in, and beheld, stretched on a bedstead, whose 
only covering was a little straw, an aged female, 
weighed down with years, and sinking under infirmi- 
ties. Moved at the sight, the monarch addressed 
her : " I am sorry, my poor woman, to find you in so 
destitute and afflicted a condition." 

5. "Alas ! sir," answered the venerable sufferer, 
" I should need to be pitied, had I not that kind and 
attentive girl, who labors to support me, and omits 
nothing that she thinks can afford me relief. May a 
gracious God remember it to hSr for good ! " she 
added, wiping away her tears. 

6. Never, perhaps, was Gustavus more sensible, 
than at that moment, of the pleasure of possessing 
an exalted station. The gratification arising from 
the consciousness of having it in his power to assist 
a suffering fellow-creature, almost overpowered him, 
and, putting a puise into the hand of the young vil- 
lager, he could only say, " Continue to take good 
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Oneida village. The j entered it, and were conducted 
to Nononda, the chief. In harried accents the old man 
named his business. ^ The daughter of the pale-face is 
the wife of the red man. His people are her people, 
and his Gk>d her God ! ' exclaimed the chief, pointing to 
a wigwam ; and he there beheld his long lost daughter. 

12. " Her sunny hair fell in the same ringlets, and 
her eyes were of the same bright blue as when they 
parted. She lay reclining on a couch of furs, her head 
pillowed on one little hand, and her eyes fixed on her 
father ; but no glance of recognition met his fond 
gaze, as, springing forward, he folded her to his bosom. 

13. "* My child! myEuthl'was all the old man 
could utter. Tremblingly the young girl returned 
the embrace of her father and brother, for the re- 
membrance of her home was as a dream ; for in heart 
and soul she had become an Indian. Hurriedly her 
brother explained to her his discovery of their parents, 
and that they had come to take her to her mother. 

14. ^' Tears filled her eyes as he spoke, and it was 
long before she would consent to leave her husband. 
But when told by him that he would accompany her, 
she replied, * Narramattah will go ; the white woman 
shall see her daughter.' Suddenly she turned and 
darted into the wigwam. 

15. "A few moments after, she returned, and 
kneeling before her father, she laid her Indian babe 
at his feet. The old man wept as he embraced his 
grandchild, and, in a faltering voice, he gave the 
infant his blessing. 

16. " Ruth, or Narramattah, as we must now call 
her, and her husband, were ready in a few hours to 
accompany the old man to his home. The brother 
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started before them in order to prepare his mother 
for the change she would see in her daughter. 

17. " He found her waiting in anxious expectation 
the arrival of the loved ones. They came at last ; 
and O ! how joyfully did the fond mother welcome her 
lost daughter ! But sorrow blended with her joy, when 
Narramattah placed her Indi$kn babe in her arms. 

18. '* Buth continued with her parents some time ; 
and, although by degrees she would remember some 
early scene of her childish sports, her whole ^soul 
was so firmly filed upon her Jiusband and her Indian 
home, that hef" parents despaired of ever reconciling 
her to their customs. 

19. " But the joy of finding her children was too 
much for the fond mother, and a few months after 
their return, she was called to a happier and abetter 
state. Narramattah mourned for her as for a kind 
friend, but gladly consented to go with her husband 
to the home of her childhood, the Oneida village/' 

20. The old man paused. "Go on, dear grand- 
father, go on," the children all cried at once. " My 
tale is ended," said the old man. " O, is that all ? " 
said the eldest boy. " But, dear grandfather, what 
became of the good young man ? " " He," said the 
grandfather, " grew up, married, and lived to be the 
old man who is now telling you his story." , 

21. " What, you, grandfather ? Was it really you 
all the time ? and did you live with the Indians so 
long ? How funny ! " said the little girl on his knee. 
" But what became of Narramattah i " " She has 
been many, many years in her grave." 

QvGsnom. 1. What had the boy taken by the Indians now become ? 4. How 
had the Indians treated Lim ? 8. Did be ever see his parents ? 19. Did Ruth 
oontinoe to live with the Indians ? Who was the old man who told the story ? 
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LESSON XXIII. 

Spell and define. 



1. Him-let, » small Tillage. 

2. Vine-yard, a plantation of grapo Tines. 
2. Ta-bor, a small drum. 

5. Chip-Ieta, a garland of flowers. 

6. Peas-ant, rustic, rural. 

7. Do-n4-tion, a gift, a present. 



17. In-con-861-a-bIfl, (hat eannot be com- 
forted. 

17. Ca-l&m-i-ty, any great misfortune. 

18. Cul-ti-Ta-tion, tOlage, improTement. 

19. yint-age, time of gathering grapes. 
19. Tam-bour-ine, a small drum. 



DiBECTioy. The pronoun I, and the interjection 0, must al-ways 
be capitals. 



. THE BLIND PIPER AND HIS SISTER. 

1. It was toward the close of a delightful day, in 
the middle of September, that Emma and her father 
reached a little hamlet, situated in a pleasant valley, 
near the skirts of a forest. 

2. The inhabitants of the hamlet were still en- 
gaged in the labors of the vineyard ; and Emma and 
her father, tempted by the beauty of the surrounding 
scenery, and the coolness of the evening, left the car- 
riage and strolled onward through the valley, till the 
sound of many voices, mingling with the sprightly 
notes of a pipe and tabor, attracted the notice of 
Emma. 

3. "Ah! " said she, turning to her father with a 
lively air, " do you not hear music? There are vil- 
lagers dancing beneath the shade of those trees ; let 
us go nearer and observe them." Her father con- 
sented, and they directed their steps toward the spot 
where the young people were dancing, and seated them- 
selves on a vacant bench, beneath a neighboring tree. 
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4. The peasants welcomed the strangers with 
every mark of hospitality, and supplied them with 
such refreshments as their humble station afforded, 
such as new milk, cakes, and bunches of the finest 
grapes, freshly gathered. 

5. They informed them it was the birthday of 
one of the elders of the village, and that it was cus- 
tomary among them to give a little fete on such 
occasions. The village girls were all dressed in 
white linen gowns, tied with colored ribbons, and 
their heads were adorned with chaplets of flowers. 

6. Emma was delighted with all she saw, and 
almost wished she had been born a peasant girl, that 
she might have shared in the lively scene before her. 
When the young people were tired of dancing, they 
ranged themfeelves in groups on the grass, and sung 
several vintage songs and choruses.. 

7. When the singing was concluded, and the party 
about to separate, Emma said to her father, " Will 
you permit me to bestow a small sum of money on these 
good girls in return for the pleasure they have af- 
forded us this evening ? " Her father consented, and 
added something on his own account, to her donation. 

8. " Accept this trifle from my father and myself," 
said Emma, advancing toward the group ; " it will 
buy ribbons for your next holiday." 

9. Claudine, one of the village girls, courtesied 
respectfully, and thanked Emma for her kindness, but 
declined her gift, saying, " Our parents would be dis- 
pleased with us, were we to acceptyour bounty ; be^ 
cause we are in no want of any thing ; but," added 
she, " perhaps it might be acceptable to Mary and 
her blindirother," and she directed Emma's attention 

6* I 
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toward a pale, sickly-looking youth, who, with his sis- 
ter, had performed the part of musicians for the dance. 

10. Thje patient look of the poor youth, as he sat 
on the grass, leaning his head again'^st the shoulder of 
his sister, and the expression of tender anxiety that 
appeared in the eyes of the youthful Mary, as she 
turned them, from time to time, on the pale face of 
her blind brother, excited great interest in Emma ; 
and she continued to regard them, for a few minutes, 
in thoughtful silence ; then, turning to Claudine, she 
asked her who they were, and where they lived. 

11. "They are two poor orphans, who live with 
their old grandsire, in a little cabin at the entrance 
of the forest," replied Claudine, " It is 'nearly eight 
years since they first came to our village. 

12. " The hamlet in which they formerly lived was 
entirely consumed by a fire which broke out in the 
dead of night, and old Clement, with his wife and 
widowed daughter, and her two children, were ren- 
dered destitute and homeless. 

13. " They, with many others who had suiSfered by 
the same unfortunate circumstance, came to our vil- 
lage to seek shelter frpm the inclemency of the 
season, for it was just after the Christmas feast that 
the fire happened. I remember," continued Claud- 
ine, ** standing at our cdttage door, and weeping to 
see the distress of these poor people. 

14. "Mary was then only a little girl of six years 
of age, and Philip a year or 'two older. My father, 
who is one of the head men in our village, caused 
a subscription to be raised, to provide a few necessa- 
ries for them ; and they likewise built a little cottage 
on a wastB bit of ground near* the entrance of the 
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forest, in which they placed old Clement and his 
family; and he has followed the occupation of a 
Vood-cutter from that time until this very day. 

15. ^*But, poor man, he has had many trials. 
First, his wife died ; and then he lost his daughter, 
who fell ill with a bad fever, and died in the course 
of a few days. She sent for my mother, whom she 
loved much, to be with her in her illness. 

16. " I have heard my mother say, it was a sad 
sight to $ee the grief of the poor old man, and that 
of the two children ; they were just old enough to 
feel her loss. N<rt long after this, Philip caught the 
small-pox, and had it so badly that it deprived him 
of his sight, and left him pale and sickly, as you now 
see, him. 

17. "Old Clement was quite inconsolable for a 
long time after this fresh calamity had fallen upon 
them ; but Philip bears his sufferings so patiently, 
and Mary is so dutiful, and takes so much care of her 
blind brother, that he no longer feels his misfortunes 
as keenly as he used to do. 

18. " As to Mary, she is beloved by all who know 
her ; she is the kindest of sisters, and the most duti- 
ful of children ; her cottage is a pattern of neatness ; 
she does all the work of the house herself ; she milks 
the cow, sews for the family, and finds time to assist 
in the cultivation of their little garden. 

19. /' Philip is not idle, for he has learned to weave 
baskets, which he sells at the season of the vintage. 
But his chief delight consists in playing on his pipe ; 
and Mary,4>o please her brother, has learned to acc6m- 
pany him with the tambourine ; they 9.re always 
pleased to perform the part of musicians to us, when 
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we dasce in the evening, and we, in retarn for this 
service, make them a little present of white bread, 
new cheese, cakes, or fruit ; jast what we think may 
prove most acceptable to them." 

20. Emipa thanked Claudine for her interesting 
narrative, and when it was concluded she approached 
the spot where Mary and her brother were sitting, 
and placed in her hand the money which Claudine 
and her companions had declined taking. 

21. It was with some difficulty that Eqima pre- 
vailed on the gentle Mary to accept her bounty. 
** Take it, my good girl," said she, ** as a small re- 
ward for your kindness in attending on your old 
grandsire and your poor blind brother, which must 
often be a great trouble to you." 

22. '* Ah ! my good young lady," replied Mary, 
turning her eyes full of tears on the face of her 
brother, as she spoke, " I should indeed be a most 
unworthy girl, did I consider any little service done 
for him as a trouble, for he was the kindest brother 
to me. Had it been my lot to be blind, instead of 
him, he would have done for me all that I now do for 
him ; and were I to neglect him, he would feel his 
misfortune more severely than he now does. 

23. '< He first directed my infant steps, and taught 
me how to walk ; and Philip shall never want a guide 
to direct him, while Mary is living," added the affec- 
tionate sister, pressing the hand of her blind brother 
tenderly as she spoke. 

QuKSTioxt. 1. Where did Emma and her &ther 90 ? S. What were the people 
engaged hi ? 3. What were the Tillage girb doing f 9. Who waa Mvy's brother ? 
20. What did Bmma give Biary 7 Tell the rest of the story. 
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LESSON XXIV. 

* sped and define. 



3. Ar-raoge-ment, a putting ia order. 

3. Oc-ca-sion, to cause to be. ^ 

4. lo-diu-p^a-ed, (unwell.) 

5. In-at-tiat-ive, not attentite. 
9. Itf'-duB-try, habitual labor. 

11. Guests, visitors. 

12. An-uV-i-pate, to take before. 



14. Sin-c6r-i-t7, franktieM. 

15. In-t6n-tion, design. 

15. Str6U-ed, wandered about. 

17. Oloom, darkness. 

la. RM-fians, brutal ftUows. 

21. Lit-ter, a kind of carriage. 

22. Se-st6r-a-tive, that tends \m heal. 



EsRoRd. 4. ForU for /orest ; b.feetiiu for fUUngM ; 9. purtake for partaJU ; 
9. fumt" fr r homely f 10. ffuua for guesU. 



TH& BLIND PIPER AND HIS SISTER.— Congltohd. 

!• Emha was sensibly affected bj the amiable 
conduct of this peasant girl toward her brother. 
'^ Mary is far more worthy than I am," sighed she, as 
she slowly returned toward the spot where she had 
left her father. • 

2. During their walk back toward the hamlet, 
Elnma talked* of no one but Mary and her blind 
brother. '' I am sui^e I should be much happier and 
better, were Mary dways near me," said she. " I 
should like to have her for my waiting maid, and then 
I should, in time, become as -good and careful tfs 
she is." .• 

3. When Emma formed this wish, it was a very 
selfish one, and she forgot the sorrow such an ar-: 
rangement would occasion to old Clement, and his 
blind grandson, were she to take from them, the 
comfort of their lives. 

4. Her father agreed to this proposal ; and the 
next morning, Emma rose early, that they might 
refl^h the cottage before Mary was gone out to work 
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in the vineyards, or in the forest ; bat her father was 
indisposed, and did not rise till near dinner-time. 

5. Unused to bear the slightest ^sappointment, 
Emma was out of spirits the whole morning ; she 
forgot the resolutions she had made the evening be- 
fore, and was inattentive to her father, and har^lj re- 
frained from giving vent to her discontented feelings. 

6. Toward evening her father, yielding to her en- 
treaties, agreed to accompany her, on horseback, to 
the cottage. Not far from the door, they overtook 
Mary with a basket on her arm ; she had been to the 
hamlet to buy bread for supper. 

7. Emma now told Macy, that if she would come 
and live witk her, she should want for nothing. 
Mary thanked her, but said she would not on any ac- 
count leave her grandsire, nor yet her brother. 
" They have no one but myself to work for them, 
and my poor brothAr would break his heart, were I to 
leave him to the care of strangers. 

8. ** Besides," added she, with a more lively air, 
" if I work for them, they repay me by the warmest 
affections. Enter our little cottage, and judge 
whether I could be more comfortable, were I to 
exchange it for a palace." 

9. The cottage, though small, fras convenient, and 
though the furniture was of the humblest descrip- 
tion, every thing spoke much for the industry of its 
young mistress. Old Clement had just returned from 
cutting wood in the forest. Ho welcomed the stran- 
gers with much hospitality, and pressed thom to par- 
take of the homely meal which Mary had prepared. 

10. The invitation was not rejected by Emma and 
her father, and Mary placed before her guests new 
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milk, fresh butter, brown bread, some honeycomb, 
and ripe grapes, freshly gathered from the vine that 
covered the front part of the cottage* 

11. **See!" said the old man, turning to his 
guests, '' this is our daily food ; what can be more 
wholesome ? Labor gives us an appetite' to relish it, 
and we are grateful to God, who has blessed us with 
health and the means of providing it from day to 
day." During their visit at the cottage, Emma could 
not help observing how kind and attentive Mary was 
to her old grandsire. 

12. A look was sufficient to bring her to his side ; 
it appeared to be her whole study, to wait upon him 
and anticipate his wishes ; and Emma began to per- 
ceive how cruel it would have been to deprive the 
poor old man of such a good girl. 

13. On her way back to the hamlet, Emma began 
thinking how dififerent Mary's concluct was from her 
own. Mary's sole pleasure consisted in contributing 
to the happiness of others, while she had hitherto 
studied only her own. 

14. " I will endeavor, for the future, to correct in 
myself all selfish feelings, and be to my father all 
that Mary is to her grandsire," said Emma, to her- 
self ; and it was not long before she had an opportu- 
nity of proving the sincerity of her resolution. 

15. One beautiful evening, Emma and her father 
walked out, with the intention of paying a visit 
to the old woodman and his grandchildren, but 
on their approach to the cottage, they fouij4 it 
empty, its inhabitants not having returned from 
their labor in the fields. Emma proposed ram- 
bling a little farther, and they strolled carelessly 
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onward, till they reached the entrance of the 
forest. 

16. '' It is not dark yet," said Emma, casting a 
wishful glance among the trees before her. " See," 
added she, looking back toward the west, ^* the sun 
is now sinking behind those hills ; let us walk a little 
way into this beautiful wood, and enjoy the refreshing 
coolness of the shade." 

17. Her indulgent father yielded to her wishes, 
and they proceeded onward for some time, till the 
increasing gloom warned them of the lateness of the 
hour ; and they reluctantly turned their steps home- 
ward, but had not proceeded many paces, when a 
shrill whistle made them quicken their steps, and the 
next minute two robbers sprung upon them, from 
among the underwood, where they had been concealed. 

18. Emma screamed loudly for help, while her 
father endeavored to defend himself from the attack 
of the ruffians ; unfortunately, he received a wound 
in the arm which quite disabled him ; and footsteps 
sounding near, the robbers fled. 

19. Emma now supported the drooping head of her 
father, while her tears flowed fast. Her lamentations 
reached tha ears of Mary, who chanced to bo cross- 
ing the forest, in search of the cow which had 
strayed away, and she hastened toward the spot 
where Emma sat weeping by her father. 

20. A few words were sufficient to explain to Mary 
what had happeuedj and with a presence of mind, of 
which fear had deprived, Emma, Mary took the hand- 
kerchief from her own neck, and bound up the bleed- 
ing arm, assuring Emma that her father had only 
fainted through loss of blood, but that with proper 
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assistance, he would soon recover ; then bidding -her 
make herself easy till her return, she disappeared. 

21. Emma counted the moments of her absence 
with the greatest anxiety; the shades of evening 
were closing darkly round them, and her young heart 
was filled with mingled sensations of grief and terror. 
Her uneasiness was at length. dispelled by the return of 
her young frieijid, accompanied by several peasants, 
bearing a sort of litter, on which they placed her 
father, and, directed by Mary, conveyed him to the 
cottage, and laid him on old Clement's bed. 

22. The surgeon of the village soon arrived, for 
careful Mary had dispatched a messenger to him, 
and administered a restorative cordial, which had the 
desired effect ; for, in a few minutes, Emma had the 
satisfaction of seeing her father once more open his 
eyes, and heard him in a feeble voice pronounce her 
name. Full of joy, she flew to him, and throwing 
her arms around his neck, wept for some time. 

23. "Ah! dearest father," said she, " I thought 
you never would have looked up or spoken to me 
again." The surgeon assured Emma that her father's 
wound was not dangerous, but that, he required good 
nursing, and to be kept very quiet ; he then applied 
the necessary bandages to his arm, and departed, 
promising to call on the following day. 

24. The kind Mary entreated Emma to* lie down 
on her little bed, for a few hours, while she watched 
by the bed of the invalid. " I am stronger than 
you, and better able to bear fatigue," said she. But 
Emma, though much fatigued, would on no account 
be persuaded to leave her father. 

25. *• You have convinced me, my good Mary," 
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said she, taking the hand of her young friend as she 
spoke, ^* that there is no one so fitting to attend on a 
parent in time of sickness, as a ehild. I have no 
right to leave another to perform ^my duty," " At 
least," said Mary, " permit me to be your assistant/' 

26. This request Emma did not refuse ; and under 
the care of these two amiable girls, aided by the 
skill of the good surgeon, the patient was soon out 
of danger, though his recovery was but slow. Since 
Emma had become an inmate of the cottage, a great 
change had taken place in her conduct for the better. 
No longer inattentive or neglectful, she seemed to 
take pleasure in attending on her father, and per- 
forming for him all those little services, which are so 
pleasing to the sick. 

27. Emma had never been so happy in her life 
before, and her time passed swiftly away ; nor did she 
ever find it hang so heavily on her hands as it 
had done formerly. Emma's father daily improved 
in health, and he began to talk of returning home. 
Emma could not hear her father's proposal of leaving 
the cottage, where she had been so truly happy, 
without feelings of regret ; but she knew it was her 
duty to submit without murmuring. 

28. A few days previous to that which, was fixed 
upon for their departure, her father requested old 
Clement and his grandchildren to go with him to the 
hamlet, and give their opinion of a Uttle estate he 
had bought . 

29. He then led the way to a neat little dwelling, 
surrounded by orchards and cornfields. Old Clement 
congratulated him on his purchase, assuring him it 
was the most fruitful spot in the whole district* *^ I 
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am glad to hear so good a character of it," said 
Emma's father ; '' I did not purchase it for myself, 
but for you and your amiable grandchildren ; take 
it, and may you live many years to enjoy it." 

80. It is needless to describe the grateful trans- 
ports of the astonished family. They called down a 
thousand blessings on the bead of their generous 
benefactor and his daughter; and Emma and her 
father felt truly happy in witnessing the surprise and 
delight of their humble but worthy friends. 

QuBRiom. How came Emma's flither to be hart ? What did BCary do fiir bim? 
What did £iiuiia*s fitther do for old Clement ? Waa Mary a good girl ? 



LESSON XXV. 

SpeU and define. 



1. Min-tlet, coven. 
1. Mien, the took, or air. 
8. Quench, to eztingnith. 
8. Blanch, to malie white. 



2. Ver-mil-ion, anj beautiftil red color. 

4. Haee, colon, dyea. 

6. Frdit-age, fruit in general. 

5. De-ciyijperiahea. 



MIND. 

1. Let others praise the hue 

That mantles on thy face, 
Thine eyes of heavenly blue, 

And mien of faultless grace ; 
These charms I freely own, 

But still a higher find ; 
'T will last when beauty 's flown,- 

Thy matchless charm of mind. 

2. The damp of years may quench 

The brightness of thine eye ; 
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Time's icy hand may blanch 
Thy cheek's vermilion dye ; 

Thy form may lose its grace, 
Thy voice its sweet control, 

But naught can e'er efface 
The beauties of thy soul. 

3. What 's beauty but a flower 

That blooms in summer's ray ; 
When pours the wintry shower, 

Its charms will fade away. 
The mind 's a rich perfume 

That winter can not chill ; 
The flower may lose its bloom, 

But fragrance lingers still. 

4. Stars gem the vault of heaven, 

When day's last hues decline ; 
As darker grows the even, 

With. brighter ray they shine. 
Thus, in the night of years. 

When youth's gay light is o'er, 
More bright the soul appears. 

Than e'er it shone before. 

5. The leaves, when autumn blusters. 

Forsake the tree and die. 
But falling, show rich clusters 

Of fruitage to the eye. 
Thus time, in flying, snatches 

The beauty, but displays 
One charm that all o'ermatches,— » 

A soul that ne'er decays. 

QDWiiom. WlntlitheiiMMeiMtiagUsBlif! How esn It b* Mvuired F 
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LESSON XXVI. 
Spell and define. 



8. Grat-i-fi-cA-tion, enjoyment. 

8. In'-flu-enc-ed, moved to. 

9. Ccm-f<6c-tion-er, one who selb aweet- 



9. Go^-ter, a shop taUe. 
16. 8at-ia-ftc-tion, content. 

20. Man-i-ftBSt-&-tion, diflcorery. 

21. Re-s6lT-e<], deformined. 

Eitaoaa. S. Ovum tea going ; 4. gift Ibr gUag wau$ for wtuU$i 6. epHn for 
•atimg f forgU tar forgot ; 7. cAimMy for cktauuy. 



SELF-DENIAL. 

1. Thebe were two little boys, named James and 
William. One day, as they were about starting for 
school, their father gave them two or three pennies 
apiece, to spend for themselves. The little boys were 
very much pleased at this, and went off quite merrily. 

2. " What are you going to buy, William," asked 
James, after they had walked on a little way. " I 
do n't knowj" replied WilUam ; " I have not thought 
yet. What are you going to buy with your pennies ? " 

3. "Why, I'll tell you what I believe . I '11 do. 
You know mother is sick. Now I think I will buy her 
a nice orange. I am sure it will taste good to her." 

4. " You may, if you choose, James ; but 1 *m 
going to buy some candy with my moliey. Father 
gaye it to me to spend for myself. If mother wants 
an orange, she can send for it. You know she 's got 
money, and Hannah gets every thing ghe wants." 

5. " I know that," said James, " but then it would 
make me feel so happy to see her eating an orange that 
I bought for her with my own money. She is always 
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doing something for us, or getting us something, 
and I should like to let her see that I .do n't forget it,"- 

6. " You can do as you please," was William's re- 
ply to this ; " for my part, I do n't often get'money 
to spend for myself. And now I think of it, I do n't 
believe father would like it, if we were to take the 
pennies he gay# us for ourselves and give them away, 
or what is the same thing, give away what we bought 
■with them. Indeed, I 'm sure he would not." 

7. " I do n't think so, William," urged Ja-mes ; " I 
think it would please him very much. You know 
that he often talks to us of the evil of selfishness. 
Do n't you remember how pleased he was one day, 
when a poor chimney sweeper asked me for a piece 
of cake that I was eating, and I gave him nearly the 
whole of it ? If that gave him pleasure* surely my 
denying myself for the sake of mother, who is sick, 
would please him a great deal more." 

8. William did not reply to this, for he could not 
very well. Still he wanted to spend his pennies for 
hi6 own gratification so badiy, that he was not at all 
influenced by what his brother saia. 

9. In a little while, the two little boys came to a 
confectioner's shop, and both went in to spend their 
money. *' Well, my little man, what will you have ? " 
asked the shopkeeper, looking at William as he came 
up to the counter. 

10. " Give me three pennies' worth of Qream candy," 
said William. The cream candy was weighed out, 
and then the m^n asked James what he should get 
for him. " I want a sweet orange for three cents," 
said James. 

11. "Our best oranges are four cents," was the 
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reply. " Four cents ! But I have but three, and I 
want a nice one for my mother, who is sick." " Do 
you buy it with your own money, my little man ? " 
asked the confectioner. 

12. '* Yes, sir," was the low answer. " Then take 
on6 of the best for your three cents, and here is 
some pandy into the bargain. I love to see little 
boys thoughtful of their mothers." And the man 
patted James upon the head, and seemed very much 
pleased. « 

13. William felt bad when he heard what the man 
said, and began to think how very much pleased his 
mother would be when James took her the orange 
after school. 

14. " I wish I had bought an orange, too," said he, 
as he went along eating his candy, which did not 
taste half so good as he had expected it would. 

15. Do you know why it did not taste so good ? 
I will tell you. His mind was not at ease. When 
OTir thoughts trouble us, we take little or no pleasure. 

16. So it was with William. He felt that he had 
been selfish, and that his selfishness would appear 
when his brother carried home the orange for their 
sick mother. It was for this reason that his candy 
did not taste so good to him as he expected it would. 
But James ate his with much satisfaction. 

17. "I wish I had bought mother an orange with 
my pennies," said William, as they were going home 
from school. 

18. " I wish you had, too," replied his unselfish 
brother, " for then we should have two to give 
her, instead of one. See, mother, what a nice 
flweet orange I have bought you," said he, as he 
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arrived at home, and went into his mother's sick 
chamber. 

19. "It is, indeed, very nice, my son, and it will 
taste good to me. I have wanted an orange all the 
morning* Where did yon get it ? " " Father gave 
me three pennies this morning, and I bought it with 
them. I thought you would like to have one." 

20. " You are very good, my son, to think of your 
sick mother. And you would n't spend your pennies 
for cake or candy, but denied yourself, that you 
might get an orange, for me. Mother loves you for 
this manifestation of your self-denial and love for 
your parent." 

21. William heard all this, and it made him feel 
very bad indeed. O, how he did wish that he had 
bought some thing for his mother with the three 
pennies his father had given him ! but it was too late 
now. The pain he felt, however, was useful to him. 
It taught him to know that we may often obtain far 
greater happiness by denying ourselves for the sake 
of others, than in seeking alone the gratifications of 
our own appetite ; and he seriously resolved he 
would try in future to do better. ' 

QuESTioRs. What did the two boys talk about on the way to the store ? What 
did they buy ? 18. To whom did James give his orange ? 19. What did his mother 
say ? 21 . How did William feel ? How do you feel when you are kind and do good 
to others ? r 
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LESSON XXVII, 



Spell and define. 



I. SU-tionfl, (conditions.) 

1. Pro-pr{-e-tor, an owner. 

2. Am-bi-tion, desire of fame. 
2. La6d-a-ble, praiseworthy. 
2. H^-it-a|^e, (a property.; 

5. Do-cile, ready to learn. ^ 



6. Co-t^m-po'ra-rieB, those who live at 
the same time. 

6. V61-un-ta-ri-ly, from choice. 

7. U-ni-v^rs-i-ties, colleges in which all 

branches of science are taught. 
7* Can-di-date, one proposed for office. 



Ebrohs. 1. Orfin for orpAcit ; 6. Uut for ttuU9 ; 6. twrnup for Uimip ; gromn 
far grwoing ; 7. ezpirin for expiring' f 10. fortin for fortune. 



THE TWO FRIENDS. 

1. Edward and William were friends from boy- 
hood; their ages were nearly the same, and their 
stations in life similar. Edward was an orphan, 
brought np by his grandfather, the proprietor of a 
small farm. 

2^ The father of Willidm was a small farmer also, 
a respectable, worthy man, whose only ambition, and 
such an ambition was laudable, was to leave to his 
son the heritage of a good name. 

3. Both boys were destined by their plural guard- 
ians to fill that station in society to which they were 
born ; but it happened, as som<:^^lnies it will happen 
in such cases, that the bopsj though trained up in 
hard-wprking and pains-taking families, where the 
labor of the hand was more thought of than the 
labor of the head, were, nevertheless, very bookishly 
inclined. ; 

V4. As they were both of them only children, their 
fancies were generally indulged, and no one took 
offense that their pence and sixpences were hoarded 
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up for tlie purchase of books, instead of being spent 
in gingerbread and marbles. 

5. And partly to gratify their own tastes 'for learn- 
ing, and partly to fall in with the wishes of the 
village schoolmaster, who took no little pride and 
pleasure in his docile and book-loving pupils, they 
attended the grammar-school long after their village 
cotemporaries were following the plow. 

6. At fifteen they appeared less likely than ever, 
voluntarily to lay down Homer and Virgil, and our 
English divines and poets, for any ple<asure it was 
probable they would ever find in growing turnips or 
selling fat cattle. 

7. Perhaps this taste for letters might be also 
stimulated by the grammar-school having in its giftj 
every five years, a scholarship in one of the universi- 
ties, and which was awarded to the youthful writer of 
the best Greek and Latin theme. The term was 
about expiring, and one of the two friends was sure 
of the Tj^omination, there being no other candidate. 

8. It was now Christmas, and the decision was to 
take place in March. The themes were in progress, 
and every thought of both jouths seemed to turn 
itself into good tii^ek and Latin. Just at this time, 
the father of Williarbr^ddenly died ; and what made 
the trial doubly afflictin^s^as, that his circumstances 
had become embarrassed, ^nd the farm must, of 
necessity, be sold to pay his de^tjs. 

I- 9. This was a great sorrow ; but young as William 
was, his mind was strengthened by knowledge. He 
turned his philosophy to the best account ; he faced 
his adverse circumstances with manly courage, and, 
with a clear head and an upright heart, assisted ini 
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straightening his father's deranged affairs, and in 
providing that every one's just claim should be 
satisfied. 

10. Yet it was with a heavy heart that he left the 
comfortable home of former independence, and re- 
tired with his droopkig mother to a small dwelling, 
with the remnant of their fortune, barely sufficient 
to support her above want. 

11. When William saw his mother's melancholy 
prospects, he, for a moment, almost lamented that he 
could not turn his hand to labor ; and at times the 
gloomy thought crossed his mind, that perhaps had 
he been a humble plowman, he might have saved his 
father from ruin. 

12. But youth is strong, and so is intellect ; and 
the force of a well-stored and active mind buoyed 
him up ; and he felt that within him which would not 
let him despair, nor even murmur ; and he knew, 
besides, that were the scholarship but once won, the 
way would then be opened to honorable advance- 
ment, and even comp^ency. 

13. Actively, then,vdid he bestir himself; what 
was before interesting, he now pursued with ardor, 
and what before he had done well, he now did better ; 
for the intellect, like a rich mine, abundantly repays 
its workers. 

14. Sometimes «the idea, almost in the form of a 
wish, crossed his mind, that Edward, knowing his 
altered circumstances, might relinqiuali the field, 
and thus secure to him what had become so doubly 
desirable. 

It 15. It was now the end of January, and during a 
Thard frost, the two friends met every evening to 
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recreate themselves in skating, an exercise in which 
both excelled. But William seemed at this time the 
sport of misfortune ; for, as he was performing, 
almost for the twentieth time, a masterpiece in the 
exercise, his foot caught a pebble in the ice, he was 
flung forward to an immense distance with terrible 
velocity, and in his fall, broke his leg. 

16. Edward, unconscious of the extent of the 
injury, with the assistance of a cottager, conveyed 
him home, insensible. The poor widow's cup of 
sorrow seemed now full to the brim ; and William 
vainly endeavored, anud the agony of suffering, to 
console her. 

17. Edward was like a ministering angel ; he 
spoke words of comfortable assurance, and supported 
his friend in his arms while he underwent the painful 
operation of having the bone set. 

18. In a short time, the doctor pronounced Wil- 
liam out of danger ; but he was unable to use the 
least exertion ; even exercise of mind was forbidden, 
and days and weeks were now hurrying February 
into March. 

19. " Alas ! " said he, one day, to his friend, " there 
is no hope of the scholarship for me ; but why should 
I regret it, when it only secures it to you ! And 
yet, for my poor mother's sake, I can not resign it, 
even to you, without sorrow ; and, dear Edward," he 
added, his whole countenance kindling up at the idea, 
" I would have striven against you ' like a Dacian 
gladiator, had it not pleased heaven to afflict me thus." 

20. Edward was a youth of few words, and after a 
pause, he replied, " If your theme is finished, I will 
copy it for you ; mine I finished last night." 
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21. " No,** said William, " it is mostly in its first 
rough state, and wants yet a few pages in conclusion; 
yet you can see it ; read it at your leisure ; and, 
since it is impossible for it to appear, if any ideas or 
phrases appear to you good, you are welcome to 
them. But T beg your pardon," added he, correcting 
himself; "yours, I doubt not, is already the best." 

QuBsnoxs. Wliat ii this story about? 1. What ii said of the two bojs ? 
6. Were they ^ood scholars ? 7. What were they striving ibr ? 15. What happened 
to William ? What were his ikther's drcnmstsiioes ? 



LESSON XXVIIl. 

'SpeU and define. 



1. Ap-pr6-pri-a-tingr, setting apart. 

3. M4n-tt-8cript, a paper written by hand. 

3. Cir-cum-stan-ces, condition. 

5. In-t^g-ri-ty, honesty, purity. 

8. In-co-h6r.eQ|-ly, in an unconnected 

manner. 
8. Theme, a snl^ect on which one writes. 



9. Lan-guor, weakness. 
9. Qymp'-toms, signs of. 
11. De-cr^p-it-ude, decayed and infirm by 
sge. [Ing. 

13. Pr6ph-e-cy, a prediction or a foreteU- 

14. Orit-i-tude, thankAifaiess. 

16. Com-m6nce'ment, the begtening. 



Ekboks. 6. ^in^elar for Hngnlar ; 7. uidder for vriium ; 8. rtmiM for ramug ; 
8. nuUtn for tudden ; \Z.fuUr for future. 



THE TWO FRIENDS. — CoNOLTOBD. 

1. Edwabd did as his friend desired ; he took from 
William's desk the various sheets of the unfinished 
theme. He carried them home*with him, and, with- 
out any intention of appropriating a single word to 
his own benefit, sat down to its perusal. He read, 
and, as he read, grew more and more ©mazed. Were 
these thoughts, was this language indeed the compo- 
sition of a youth like himself 1 
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2. He was in the generous ardor of youth, and his 
heart, too, was devoted to a noble friendship, and 
the pure and lofty sentiments of his friend's compo- 
sition aided the natural kindness of his heart. 

3. It was midnight when lie had finished the half- 
concluded sentence which ended the manuscript ; and 
before morning he had drawn up a statement of his 
friend's circumstances, accompanied by the rough 
copy of his theme, which he addressed to the heads 
of the college. 

4. He also made up his own papers, not now from 
any desire or expectation of obtaining the scholarship, 
but to prove, as he said in the letter with which he 
accompanied them, how much worthier his friend was 
than himself. 

5. All this he did without being aware that he was 
performing an act of singular virtue ; but believing 
merely that it was the discharge of his duty. O, 
how beautiful, how heroic is the high-minded integ- 
rity of a young and innocent spirit ! 

6. Edward did not even consult his frietid the 
schoolmaster about what he had done, but took the 
packet, the next morning, to the nearest coach town, 
and called on his friend William on his return, in- 
tending to keep from him also the knowledge of what 
he had done. 

7. As soon as he entered the door, he sa^ by the 
countenance of the widow, that her son was worse. 
He had been so much excited by the conversation of 
the evening before, that fever had come on, and 
before the day was over, he was in a^ state of 
delirium. 

8. Edward wept as he dtood by his bed, and heard 
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his unconscious friend, incoherently raving in frag- 
ments of his theme ; while the widow, heart-struck 
by this sudden change for the worse, bowed herself, 
like the Hebrew mother, and refused to be comforted. 
«^9. Many days passed over before William was again 
calm, and then a melancholy languor followed, which, 
excepting that it was unaccompanied by alarming 
symptoms, was almost as distressing to witness. But 
the doctor gave hopes of speedy renovation as the 
spring advanced, and by the help of his good consti- 
tution, his entire recovery. 

10. As soon as Edward ceased to be immediately 
anxious about his friend, he began to be impatient 
for an answer to his letter ; and in process of time, 
that answer arrived. 

11. What the nature of that answer was, any one 
who had seen his countenance might have known ; 
and like a boy as he was, he leaped up in the exult- 
ation of his heart, threw the letter to his old grand- 
father, who sat by in his quiet decrepitude, thinking 
the lad had lost his senses ; and then, hardly waiting 
to hear the overflowings of the old man's joy and 
astonishment, folded up the letter, and ^bounded off 
to his friend's cottage. 

12. The widow, like the grandfather, thought at 
first that Edward had lost his wits ; he seized her 
with an eagerness that almost overwhelmed her, and 
compelled her to leave her household work and sit 
down. 

ijf^ 13. He related what he had done ; and then, from 
the open letter which he held in his hand, read to 
her a singularly warm commendation of William's 
theme, from the four learned heads of the college ; 
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who accepted it, imperfect as it was, nominated him 
to the scholarship, and concluded with a hope, which, 
to the mother's heart, sounded like a prophecy, that 
the young man might become a future ornament to 
the university. 

14. It is impossible to say which was the greater, 
the mother's joy in the praise and success of her son, 
or her gratitude to his generous friend, who appeared 
to have sacrificed his prospects to those of his rival. 
But while she was pouring out her full-hearted tor- 
rent of gratitude, Edward put the letter into her 
hand, and desired her to read the rest, while he told 
the good news to William. 

15. The letter concluded with gi*eat praise from 
the reverend doctors of what they styled Edward's 
" generous self-sacrifice ; " adding that, in admira- 
tion thereof, as well as in consideration of the merit 
of his own theme, they nominated him to a similar 
scholarship, which was also in their gift. 

16. Little more need be added ; the two friends 
took possession of their rooms at the commencement 
of the next term ; and, following up the course of 
learning and virtue which they had begun in youth, 
were ornaments to human nature, as well as to the 
university. 

QcESTioKs. 1. What did Edward do with William's maanscript ? 3. Where did 
he send it, with hia«wn also? IS. WlMit did both the boys g«t ? IfowteUmethe 
rest of the story ? 
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LESSON XXIX. 

Spell and define. 



1. Seals, marine animals. 

1. htagucM, a league is three miles. 

2. Ex-tr6ot-ed, taken from. 

3. Bl&b-ber, the &t of whales, &e. 
3. Cubs, young bears. 

3. Vo-r4-cious-ly, greedily. 



4. M6r-tal-fy, deadly. 

5. Ez-pir-ing, dying. 

6. En-tice, to allure. 

7. Ibi-ex-pr6ss-i-ble, that cannot be spo- 
7. M6an-ing, lamenting. [ken. 
7. M6r-der-er«, (those who shot the bear.) 



Ejksors. 2. 3^»kintor making g 4. mM$kiU far nuukets ; 5.inomMiU$tormomMU9, 

THE WHITE BEAR. 

1. The white bear of Greenland and Spitzbprggi 
is considerably larger than the brown bear of Europe, 
or the black bear of North America. This animal 
lives upon fish and seals, and is seen not only upon 
land in the countries bordering on the North Pole, 
but often upon floats of ice several leagues at sea. 

2. The following relation is extracted from the 
" Journal of a Voyage for making discoveries toward 
the North Pole." Early in the morning, the man at 
the mast-head gave notice that three bears were 
making their way very fast over the ice, and that 
they were directing their course toward the ship. 

3. They had, without question, been invited by tne 
scent of the blubber of a sea-horse, killed a few days 
before, which the men Jiad set on fire, and which was 
burning on the ice at the time of their approach. 
They proved to be a she-bear and her two cubs ; but 
the cubs were nearly as large as the dam. They ran 
eagerly to the fire, and drew out from the flames, part 
of the flesh of the sea-horse that remained uncon- 
sumed, and ate it voraciously. 
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4. The crew from the ship threw great lumps of 
the flesh of the sea-horse, which they had -still left, 
upon the ice. These the old bear carried away 
singly; laid every lump before her cubs as she 
brought it, and dividing it, gave each a share, 
reserving but a small portion to herself. As she 
was taking away tTie last piece, they leveled their 
muskets at the cubs, and shot them both dead; and 
in her retreat, they wounded the dam, but not 
mortally. 

5. It would have drawn tears of pity from any but 
the mo^t unfeeling, to mark the affectionate concern 
expressed by this poor 'beast, in the last moments of 
her expiring young. Though she was sorely wounded, 
and could but just crawl to the place where they lay, 
she carried the lump of flesh which she had f^che4 
away, and placed it before them. Seeing that they 
refused to eat, she laid her paws first upon one 
and then upon the other, and endeavored to raise 
them up. 

6. It was pitiful to hear her moan. When she 
found she could not stir them, she went off; and, 
stopping when she had got some distance, she looked 
back and moaned. • When she found that she could 
not entice them away, she returned, and smelling 
around them, began to lick their wounds. She went 
off a second time as before; and having crawled a 
few paces, looked again behind her, and for some 
time stood moaning. 

7. But still her cubs not rising to follow her, she 
returned to them again, and with signs of inexpress- 
ible fondness, went round one and round the. other, 
pawing them and moaning. Finding at last that 
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they were cold and lifeless, she raised her head to- 
ward the' ship and growled at the murderers, who 
then shot her with a volley of musket balls. She 
fell between her cubs, and died licking their wounds. 

QcEsnoNs. Where is Greenland ? 1. Describe the white bear? 3. What in- 
duced the bears to come to the ship ? 3. What did they do ? 5. What did th» old 
bear do when her cabs were shot ? 



LESSON XXX. 



SpeU and define, 

3. C&p-tive, a prisoner. 

5. Ap-p4mt-ment,(a request for meeting.) 

S. M^-kets^guns. 

5. Knap-sacksi soldiers* bags. 

Ebrobs. 3. Am o/« woman fat mold 
SMiU for igtfointMent, 



5. Am-mn-nf-tion, powder, ball, &o. 

6. Con-duct-or, a guide. 
6. Com-p&n-ion, an associate. 
6. £a-ger-|y, eamestllj. 

4. qfeered Ibr ^frtud / 5. ap jrijrt - 



THE GRATEFUL INDIAN. 

1. There is a story told of an Indian, who, in the 
early history of our country, stopped at an inn in the 
town of Litchfield, in the State of Connecticut, and 
asked for something to eat, saying, at the same time^ 
that he had nothing to pay, but would try to pay in 
game, as soon as he could find any. 

2. The woman who kept thei inn, refused him any 
thing, and called him hard names; but a young man 
who sat by, asked her to give the Indian some sup- 
per, and he would pay for it. It was done. The In- 
dian looked earnestly at his. benefactor, thanked him, 
and promised to repay him, if it was ever in his power. 
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3. The young man was afterward passing throngh 
what was then an almost unbroken forest, between 
litchfield and Albany, when he was taken captive by 
an Indian scout,, and carried to Canada. When he 
was taken to the principal settlement of the tribe, it 
was proposed to put him to death; but an old 
woman begged for his life, and adopted him as her 
own son. 

4. The journey to Canada had been, for the most 
part, by night ; and the captive felt that he was cut 
off from all hope of finding his way home again. 
But, some years afterward, as he was at work on a 
summer's day, an Indian came to him, and proposed 
to meet him at an appointed place. He agreed to 
it; but when the time came, he was afraid some 
mischief was intended, and so stayed at home. 

5. The same Indian came, and made a like ap- 
pointment again. The young captive met him. The 
Indian had two muskets with ammunition, and two 
knapsacks. The captive youth took one, and fol- 
lowed his conductor. Night and day they traveled, 
shooting game for their food. 

6. At length, one morning, tliey came suddenly to 
the top of a hill ; and, at a distance, was a village in 
the midst of a cultivated country. The Indian 
asked his companion if he knew the place ; and he 
eagerly replied, " It is Litchfield!" The Indian then 
recalled the scene at the inn, soihe years before, 
and bidding him farewell, exclaimed, " I that Indian! 
Now I pay you; go home ! " 

Qinstnoss. S. What did the young man do for the Indian ? 6. What did the 
Indian in return do finrUMyonng man? What it the moral of this piece F 
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LESSON XXXI. 



Spell and define. 

3. Df-a-dem, a crown. 

4. Fraught, loaded, replete. 

5. Ibi46g-o-phjr, the love of wisdom. 



5. Sdph-ists, caviling 
7. Pal-try, worthless. 
7. Trap-'pingM, ornaments. 



Errors. 6. Sophis for sophUti ; 5. tendenuM for tendemesM / 6. Morrers for 
mrrows f 7. palUry for paUry. 



PITY. 
!• How lovely, in the arch of heaven, 
Appears yon sinking orb of light, 
As, darting through the clouds of even, 

It gilds the rising shades of night ! 
Yet brighter, fairer, shines the tear, 
That trickles o'er misfortune's bier! 

2. Sweet is the murmur of the gale, 

That whispers through the summer's grove 5 
Soft is the tone of friendship's talfe. 

And softer still the voice of love ; 
Yet softer far, the tears that flow, 
To mourn, to soothe, another's woe. 

3. Eicher than richest diadem 

That glitters on the monarch's brow; 
Purer than ocean's purest gem. 

Or all that wealth or art, can show, 
The drop that swells in Pity's eye. 
The pearl of sensibility ! 

4. Is there a spark in earthly mold. 

Fraught with one ray of heavenly fire? 
Does man one trait of virtue hold. 
That even, angels must admire ? 
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That spark is Pity's radiant glow ; 
That trait, the tear for others' woe! 

5. Let fal^e philosophy decry 

The noblest feeling of the mind; 
Let wretched sophists madly try 

To prove a pleasure more refined; 
They only strive in vain to steel - 
The tenderness they can not feel! 

6« To sink in nature's last decay, 

Without a friend to mourn the fall; 

To mark its embers die away, 
Deplored by none, unwept by all ; 

This, this is sorrow's deadliest curse, 

Nor hate itself can form a worse ! 

y 

7. Take wealth, I know its paltry worth ; - 
Take honor, it will pass away; 
Take power, I scorn the bounded earth ; 

Take pomp, its trappings soon decay;, — 
But spare me, grant me. Pity's tear. 
To soothe my woe, and mourn my bier. 
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LESSON XXXII. 

Spell and define. 



1. Sal-u-t4-ti<m8, greetings. 

1. Port-min-teati, a bag to carry clothes 

3. In-ge-nu-i-ty, ready invention, [in- 

3. Ex'-qoi-site, very fine, excellent. 

4. £x-t4m-al, outward. 
6. Pr6c-es8, operation. 



Screen, a cerering. 
Oc-c4-sion-al-ly, now and then. 
Be-Itict-ant, unwilling. 
Sp6c-i-iy, to poiat out. 
De-ci-pher-ing, finding out 
P^n-e-tra-tingy piercing. 



Errors. 1. ConUiuit for conUntg ; 3. t'ly'ry for injury ; 4. daffirnU for dij^entf 
5. eotmdraile for eongi^crabU, 

DiBEOTiON. In residing dialogues, jou must consider the circum- 
stances and feelings of the characters speaking, and vary jour yoice 
in sach a manner as best to personate them. 



A- CURIOUS INSTRUMENT. 

1. A GENTLEMAN, just returned from a journey to 
London, was surrounded by his children, who were 
eager, after the first" salutations were over, to hear 
the news ; and still more eager to see the contents 
of a small portmanteau, which were, one by one, 
carefully unfolded and displayed to view. 

2. After distributing among them a few small pres- 
ents, the father took his seat again, saying that he 
had brought from town, for his own use, something 
far more curious and valuable than any of the little 
gifts which they had received. It was, he said, toQ 
good to present to any of them ; but he would, if 
they pleased, first give them a brief description of 
it, and then, perhaps, they might be allowed to 
inspect it. 

i). The children were, accordingly, all attention, 
while the father thus proceeded. This small instru- 
ment displays the most perfect ingenuity of construc- 
tion, and exquisite nicety and beauty of workmanship ; 
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from 'its extreme delicacy, it is so liable to injury, 
that a sort of light curtain, adorned with a beantifol 
fringe, is always provided, and so placed as to fall, in 
a moment, on th^ approach of the slightest. danger. 

4. Its external appearance is always more or less 
beautiful ; yet in this respect there is a great divers- 
ity in the different sorts. The internal contrivance 
is the same in aU of them, and is so extremely 
curious, and its powers so truly astonishing, that no 
one who considers it can suppress his surprise and 
admiration. 

5. By a slight and momentary movement, which is 
easily effected by the person to whom it belongs, you 
can ascertain with considerable accuracy the size, color, 
shape, weight, and value of any article whatever. 

6. A person possessed of one, is thus saved from the 
necessity of asking a thousand questions, and trying 
a variety of troublesome experiments, which would 
otherwise be necessary; and so slow and laborious a 
process would, after all, not succeed half so well as a 
single application of this admirable instrument. 

George. If they are so very useful things, I won- 
der that every body, that can at all afford it, does 
not have one. 

Father. They are not so' uncommon as you may 
suppose ; I myself happen to know several individ- 
uals who are possessed of one or two of them. 

Charles. Blow large is it, father? Could I hold it 
in my hand ? 

Father. You might; but I should be very sorry ta 
trust mine with you ! 

George. You will be obliged to take very great 
care of it then ? 
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Father. Indeed I must, I intend every night to 
inclose it within the small screen I mentioned ; and 
it must, besides, occasionally be washed in a certain 
colorless fluid kept for the purpose; but this is so 
delicate an operation, that persons, I find, are gen- 
erally reluctant t<f perform it. 

But, notwithstanding the tenderness of this instru- 
ment, you will be surprised to hear that it may be 
darted to a great distance, without the least injury, 
and without any danger of losing it. 

Cliarles. Indeed ! and how high can yoa dart it ? 

Father. I should be afraid of telling you to what 
a distance it will reach, lest you should think that I 
am jesting with you. 

George. Higher than this house, I suppose ? 

Father. Much higher. 

Charles. Then how do you get it again ? 

Father. It is easily cast down by a gentle move- 
ment, that does it no injury. 

Oeoi'ge. But who can do this ? 

Father. The person whose business it is to take 
care of it. 

Charles. Well, I cannot understand you at all ; but 
do tell us, father, what it is chiefly used for. 

Father. Its uses are so various that I know not 
which to specify. It has been found very serviceable 
in deciphering old manuscripts ; and, indeed, it has its 
use in modern prints. It will assist us greatly in 
acquiring all kinds of knowledge; and without it, 
some of the most sublime parts of creation would 
have been matters of mere conjecture. > f 7 

It must be confessed, however, that much depends 
on a proper application of it, for it is possessed by 

K 
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many persons who appear to have no adequate sense 
of its value ; and who employ it only for the most low 
and common purposes, without even' thinking, appar^ 
ently, of the noble uses for which' it is designed, or 
of the exquisite gratifications which it is capable of 
aflfording. 

It is, indeed, in order to excite in your minds some 
higher sense of its value than you might otherwise 
entertain, that I anj giving you this previous de- 
scription. 

George. Well, then, tell us something more about it. 

Father. It is of a very penetrating quality ; and can 
often discover secrets which could be detected by no 
other means. It must be owned, however, that it is 
equally prone to reveal them. 

Charles. What ! can it speak, then? 
- Father. It is sometimes said to do so, especially 
when it happens to meet with one of its own species. 

George. Of what color is it? 

Father. They vary considerably in this respect. 

George. Of what color is yours ? 

Father. I believe, of a darkish color, but, to confess 
the truth, I never saw it in my life. 

Both. Never saw it in your life ! ' 

Father. No, nor do I wish to see it ; but I have 
seen a representation of it, which is so exact that my 
curiosity is quite satisfied. 

George. But wiy do n't you look at the thing itself ? 

Father. I should be in danger of losing it, if I did. 

Charles. Then you could buy- another. 

Faither. Nay, I believe that I could not prevail on 
any body to part with such a thing. 

George. Then how did you get this one ? 
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Father. I am so fortunate as to be possessed of 
more than one ; bat how I got them, I really can not 
recollect. 

Charles. Not recollect ! why, you said that you 
brought them from London to-night. 

Farther. So I did ; I should be sorry if I had left 
them behind me. 

Charles. Tell, father, do tell us the name of this 
curious instrument. 

Father. It is called — an eye. 

QuBtnom. I. From what pkoe bad the gentteouui coom ? S. Whatdid he sej 
to the children ? What inquiries did the children make ? How waa the initra- 
ment described? What was it? Ask yonr teacher to describe the eye. 



LESSON XXXlil. 

SpeU and define. 



2. De-cUne, to ftSI, or decaj. 

5. Heath, a low shrub of many species. 

6. Broom, a small tree or shrub. 

6. Haunts, frequents. 

7. Car-ni-tion, a fine sort of clove pink. 



8. Crfm-son, a deep red. 

8. P^n-sile, hanging, suspended. 

9. Fl6-ra, the goddess of flowers. 
9. Per-^n-ni-al, perpetual. 

10. D&i-sy, a flower of several Tarietiea. 



A FIELD FLOWER. 

1. There is a flower, a little flower, 

With silver crest and golden eye. 
That welcomes every changing hour, 
And weathers every sky. 

2. The prouder beauties of the field 

In gay but quick succession shine ; 
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Bace after race their honors yield, 
They flourish and decline. 

8. But this small flower, to nature dear, 

While moons and stars their courses run. 
Wreathes the whole circle of the year. 
Companion of the sun. 

4. It smiles upon the lap of May, 

To sultry August spreads its charms ; 
Lights pale October on his way, 
And twines December's arms. 

5. The purple heath and golden broom. 

On moory mountains, ^catch the gale ; 
O'er lawn the lily sheds perfume. 
The violet in the vale. 

6. But this bold flow'ret climbs the hill, 

Hides in the forest, haunts the glen. 
Plays on the margin of the riU, 
Peeps round the fox's den. 

7. Within the garden's cultured round, 

It shares the sweet carnation's bed; 
And blooms on consecrated ground 
In honor of the dead. 

8. The lambkin crops its^crimson gem. 

The wild bee murmurs on its breast; 
The blue-fly bends its pensile stem 
Light o'er the sky-lark's nest. 

9. •Tis Flora's page; in every place, 

In every season, fresh and fair 
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It opens with perennial grace, 
And blossoms everywhere. 

10. On waste and woodland, rock and plain, 
Its humble buds unheeded rise ; 
The rose lias but a summer reign, 
The daisy never dies. 



LESSON XXXIV. 

SpeU and define. 



1. Ter-r£f-ic, very frightful. 

1. Ma61-8trom, a great whirlpool. 

2. V6r-te}(, it here means the Maelstrom. 

3. Ez-ctir-sion, (a sail,) a ramble. 

4. D6x-trous-ly, expertly. * 
6. Ap-preJi^nd-ed, feared: 



7. Crit-ic-al, nice, exact. 

7. D^s-pe-rate, (most power ftil.) 

8. Im-p6nd-ing, hanging over. 

9. £x-pos*tu-14-tion, entreaty. 
11. Tdnn-in-a-ted, ended. 

13. Ih-g^f-ed, swallowed up. 



Errors. 2. CurrunU for eurteiU* ; 3. lyin for lying ; 
6. pint ibr point. 



6. rotoin for rowing / 



THE PLEASURE BOAT. 

1. Travelers tell us of a terrific whirlpool in the 
sea, a few leagues from the western shore of the 
kingdom of Norway, called Maelstrom. The water 
near it is kept in the most fearful commotion. 

2. Ships, when they are unfortunately drawn into 
it, are quickly dashed to pieces, and disappear. Even 
the whale is sometimes overcome by the force of the 
currents, and with loud bellowings of distress and 
alarm, is carried into the vortex of the whirlpool, 
from which it never issues alive. 

3. On the shore yearly opposite to this dreadful 
place, one fine day in the month of July, a party 
of young gentlemen and ladies were walking for 
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pleasnre. A proposition was made to embark for 
an Q^corsion upon the water, and some of the party 
stepped into a boat Ijing by the shore. 

4. None of them wero accustomed to the dangers 
of the sea. The young men could not ply the oars 
as dextrously as can those who are practiced in the 
labor. They supposed there could be no danger. 
The sea was so calm, the day so pleasant, and the 
winds breathed so softly, they felt all was safe. 

5. They embarked, and the boat was soon in 
motion, propelled rapidly by the oars. The young 
men, fatigued with the exertion, ceased rowing, and 
were pleased to find that the boat continued to glide 
smoothly yet swiftly along. 

6. They saw and. apprehended* no danger. All was 
lively joy and innocent hilarity. They knew not that 
they were within the influence of the whirlpool, and 
passing rapidly around its outermost circle, and that 
they were drawing insensibly nearer to a point 
whence there could be no escape. 

"y 7. They came round nearly to the place whence 
they had embarked. At this critical moment, the 
only one in which it was possible for them to escape, 
a number of persons >on the shore perceived the 
danger of the unhappy party, and gave the alarm. 
They entreated those in the boat to make at least 
one desperate effort, and, if possible, reach the shore. 
8. They entreated in vain. The party in the boat 
laughed at the fears of their friends, a;nd suffered 
themselves to glide onward, without making one 
exertion for deliverance from the impending destruc- 
tion. They passed around the second circle, and 
again appeared to their terrified friends on shore. 
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9. Expostulation^ and entreaty were redoubled, but 
in vain. To launch another boat would only bring 
sure destruction to those who might embark. If any 
of the party were saved, their own efforts could 
alone accomplish the work. 

10. But they continued their merriment;, and, now 
and then, peals of laughter would come over the 
waters, sounding like the knell of death upon the 
ears of all who heard ; for they well knew that now 
there, was no relief, and that soon the thoughtless 
revelers would see their folly and madn -ss, and awake 
to their danger only to find that they could not avoid 
ruin and death. 

11. Again they came round; but their mirth was 
terminated. They had heard the roarings of the 
ivhirlpool, and had seen in the distance the wild 
tumult of the waters, and they knew that death was 
near. The boat began to quiver like an aspen leaf, 
and to shoot like lightning from wave to wave. 

12. The foam dashed, over them as they sped 
along, and every moment they expected to be in- 
gulfed. They now plied the oars, and cried for help. 
No help could reach them. No strength could give 
the boat power to escape from the vortex toward 
irhich it was hastening. 

13. A thick, black cloud, as if to add horror to the 
scene, at this moment shrouded the heavens in dark- 
ness, and the thunder rolled fearfully over their 
heads. With a desperate struggle, the oars were 
again plied. They snapped asunder,. and their last 
hope gave way to the agony of despair. The boat, 
now trembling, jiow tossed, now whirled, suddenly 
around, plunged iuto the yawning aby^s, and, with 
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the unhappy persons which it carried, disappeared 
forever, 
-^14. Thus perished the pleasure-boat and all who 
had embarked in it. And thus perish thousands in 
the whirlpool of dissipation, who at first sailed 
smoothly and thoughtlessly around its outmost circle, 
and laughed at those who saw and faithfully warned 
them of their danger. But, rejecting all admoni- 
tion, and closing their ears to all entreaties, they 
continued on their course till escape was hopeless, 
and ruin inevitable. 

15. Let every youth remember that the real 
danger lies in entering the first circle. Had not the 

-pleasure-boat entered that, that unhappy party had 
never been dashed to pieces in the vortex of the 
whirlpool. Pleasure may, indeed, beckon on, and 
cry, " There is no danger;'* but believe her not. 

16. The waves and rocks of ruin are in her path ; 
and to avoid them may not be in your power, if one 
step be taken. Many a man", who commenced with a 
glass of spirit, relying upon his strength of mind and 
firmness of purpose, has passed around the whole 
circle of drunkenness, and lain down in a dishonored 
grave. 

QuESTio:fs. 1. What do travelers tell us? 3. Who went out in the boat? 6. Did 
they fear any danger ? 7. What did their friends on the shore say ? 8. How did 
those in the boat feel ? 13. What became of them ? What is the moral in the 
15th and 16th paragraphs ? 
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LESSON XXXV. 



1. Brigr, a yessel with two masts. 

2. Jib, the foremost sail. 

3. Deck, the floor of a ship. 
4% An'-guish, great distress. 

4. Si-muI-ta-ne-ous-1y, at the same mo 
4. Be-9p6ad-ed, answered. [ment. 



SpeU and define. 

5. F^rl-ing, drawing up. [head. 

5. B6w-8prit, a large spar at the ship's 

6. L4r-board, the left hand side of the 

6. In-t6ntion, design. [ship. 

7. Sc6p-per8, holes to discharge water 
from the ship's deck. 



DmisoTioN. -This piece inyolyes emotions of deep sympathy, 
combined with alarm and intense anxiety, and should be read in 
a subdued and solemn tone of voice. 



THE SAILOR BOY. 

1. At eight o'clock in the evening, the wind being 
still so strong that the brig was staggering nnder 
the few sails which she was carrying, there were 
appearances of the rapid approach of a violent 
squall, which made it necessary to reduce our canvas 
to the foretopsail and foresail. 

2. When the order was given to take in the jib, I 
went down into the cabin, and was trying to amuse 
myself in my solitude, when I was suddenly startled 
by a most^ dismal groaning sound, which seemed to 
come to me, through the side of the vessel! 

3. Before I had time to ask or seek the cause of 
this strange noise, I heard a sharp, quick cry of 
alarm on deck, followed by the sound of a person 
rushing to the side of the brig, instantly succeeded 
by a stumble and a heavy fall, nearly over my head. 
The groaning noise, meanwhile, continued, sharpened 
into a cry of human agony and despair. 

4. I sprang upon deck, and there saw the captain, 
both the mates, and two sailors, standing aft, and 
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looking into the water behind us, motionless, and 
seemingly overwhelmed with distress; while from the 
sea, in our wake, came that awful cry, still loud and 
piercing, though receding fast ; and to every scream 
the captain responded in tones of anguish, *' 0, poor 
boy! poor boy ! poor boy!" With a fearful guess 
of the nature of the accident, I called out, '* What is 
it?" All the officers simultaneously answered me, 
" The boy is overboard ! " This was, indeed the 
horrid fact. 

5. Two sailors, with the boy, were occupied in furl- 
ing the jib; he innermost, and in the most secure 
place, on the cap of the bowsprit, while they were 
out beyond him on the jib-boom; when suddenly, 
without any particular cause, he slipped from the 
place he was bestriding, and fell into the sea ; the 
first notice of his fall being his cries as he rose in 
the water. 

6. The mate was on the bows at the time, super- 
intending the execution of the order, and, as soon as 
he could speak, cried out, " The boy 's overboard ! " 
Quick as light, both in thought and action, the cap- 
tain sprang to the larboard rail, and seized the main 
brace, a very long line, which hung in a huge coil, 
with the intention of throwing it over into the sea. 
Had thifi^been accomplished, it would have gone 
many fathoms behind us, and most likely have been 
grasped by the poor boy, who, in his agonizing and 
almost supernatural efforts, was still nearly keeping 
up with us, and had Jiot yet fallen astern. 

' • 7. It would have been his last chance of life ; but 
it failed him. The deck was wet with the dashing 
waves; the captain's- foot slipped; and he fell into 
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the lee scuppers with violence, stunned for a moment, 
and severely bruised. 

8. When he rose to his feet, the wretched!^ sufferer 
was far astern, beyond the reach of any sucTi aid i 
Still the lost boy's unearthly scream. 



* the bubbling cry, 



Of that strong swimmer in his agony," 

was raging with dreadful distinctness in our ears ; at 
intervals half obscured, as he descended into the 
hollows of *the mountainous sea, and then pealing out 
again with redoubled power, as the next rolling wave 
lifted him to its foaming top, for a moment, 

9. As I lingered, waiting for the sounds to cease, 
I suffered almost the horrors of death itself^ in thus 
counting each heart-breaking degree of misery and 
aggravating despair, which I knew were coming over 
him, every moment, as he found the vessel receding, 
his strength and heart failing, and his apprehension 
of certain death increasing. 

10. He was a native of Turk's Island, where he 
was brought up on the sea-shore, living half the time 
m the water, throughout the year, and, like all' hi« 
almost amphibious countrymen, " swimming like a 
fish." I have no doubt that the wretched being 
swam for more than an hour after us, until at last 
the awful certainty of his terrible doom came over 
him ; and there, alone amid the pitiless waves, alone, 
alone in the wide waters of the cold ocean, abandoned 
by man, with no hope from heaven or earth, 

**He sunk into the deptlis with bubbling groaii, 
Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined, and unknown.** 

QcBBTioKs. What ii a brig ? 4. Wh«fc hap{>ened ? 6. What did the captain try 
to do? 7. Did the boj g«t the rope ? 10. Did he sink and drown? 10. Where wae 
he from ? 
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LESSON XXXVI. 

SpeU andf define. 



4. A-it^m, the hinder part of a ship. 

5. Ve-16c-i-ty, iwiftnett. 

5. 8w4mp-ed, orerwhehned. 
7. A-ban-don-ed, deserted. 



9. F6re*ca8-tle, a short deck in the fore 
part of a ship. 

10. L6g-i-ble, that can be read. 

11. Te&rn-ed, longed for greatly. 



THE SAILOR BOY, — Concluded. 

!• The night was perfectly dark; so that the boy 
was not once to be seen after he fell. A drenching 
rain coming on at the same moment, added to the 
confusion of the furious gust that was already howling 
through our rigging, and laying the vessel almost on 
her side ; the tops of the waves being swept by the 
wind into sheets of spray, and raising their voices as 
if in triumph over their helpless victim. 

2. But over all yet sounded that despairing death- 
cry, shrill, though fainter, telling us that still he strug- 
gled against prolonged though certain destruction. 
I could bear it no longer, and rushed down into the 
cabin to escape the sound. But, incredible as it may 
appear, I still heard him distinctly even there, though 
he must have been already nearly a mile from us. 
I can never forget that sound. It was like nothing 
else that I ever heard. I shudder now in recalling 
it. I have since seen death in many shapes, but 
never in a form so terrible. 

3. When I came out of the cabin, the sailors were 
lowering and stowing the mainsail, a measure which 
had already become urgently necessary. The cry 
was heard no more, forever ! We flew on our gloomy 
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way before the blast ; and there were dark and 
hardened faces among us, wet with something else 
than the rain and spray. 

4. I thought and studied all the circumstances 
over many times, with a deepening conviction of our 
total inability to help him. Our small boat was 
hauled up astern, and lashed with many fafffcenings, 
that would have much delayed an attempt to save 
him in a smooth, calm sea, in broad daylight. It 
would have required four men to row the boat, and 
one tc^^steer her in the proper direction. 

5^ ^This would have taken every man from us, ex- 
cept the captain and the cook, if every circumstance 
had favored us. An accident to the boat, then, would 
have left the brig totally unmanned. The boat itself, 
if lowered, would have struck the sea " broadside on," 
which, with our velocity, would have swamped heri and 
torn her to pieces. Our long-boat was out of the ques- 
tion, of course, being stowed, bottom upward, between 
the mq.sts, and requiring our whole force, for half a 
day, when in port, to get' her into the water. 

6. The result was, the painful conviction of the 
utter hopelessness of relief to any person that should 
fall overboard on the passage, while we were making 
such headway. Under such circumstances, the most 
enviable fate would be that of one who could not 
swim, and who would go down immediately. 

7. That day, according to custom, the lost boy's 
chest was brought on deck, and his clothes and other 
little property sold at auction ; the proceeds being 
deposited, with the balance of his wages, for .the 
benefit of his friends. He was a rough, ne^ected- 
looking boy, about sixteen or seventeen years old. 
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He had been abandoned in New York, by the ship- 
master who first employed him, and brought him 
from home ; and being a totally friendless stranger, 
he fell into great want and suffering, begging his 
food and sleeping in the markets. 

8. In this condition, he was found by some benev- 
olent persons, and came under the notice of Captain 
Howland, who took him under his care, and provided 
him a place in the Bondout, where he showed himself 
active, industrious, and obedient. 

9. Knowing^these circumstances of his previ6'^s deg- 
radation, I was surprised when we found in hi^ chest 
a very well written letter to his parents, wHifeh he 
had composed entirely by himself, in the forecastle, 
since he came on board, in preparation for any pos- 
sible opportunity to send it to his home on Turk's 
Island. 

10. The language was grammatical and well chosen, 
though simple ; and it was written in a legible hand, 
though with a bad pen, and the worst of accommo- 
dations. He gave his friends a general account of 
his situation, told them he was doing well with Cap- 
tain ,Howland, and was treated very kindly by him. 

11. As I read this, the honest captain's tears burst 
out afresh ; and I was not far from joining him, when 
I read further the poor boy's kind little message to 
his brothers and sisters, in that beloved island home, 
to which his heart yearned in his woeful exile, and 
especially the anxious affection which he fondly ex- 
pressed for " mother and the babe." 

12. Never had a stranger a more heartfelt mourn- 
ing than was made over him, by some " unused to 
the melting mood.'' His name was Ernest Augustus 
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Darrell. This is his only funeral rite, epitaph, or 
memorial, except in the sorrowful remembrance of 
that poor family that looked so long in vain for him, 
and, perhaps, never heard the particulars of his sad 
loss. 

* QuEinoira. 1. On what kind of • night did this accident happen to the boy ? 
9. What was fonnd hi hia cheat ? 10. What can yon tell about the letter ? 



LESSON XXXVII. 



Spell and define. 



1. S&-ble, dark, dusky. 

1. HA-mid, moist. 

'3. Tr^ss-es, ringlets of hair. 

4. Brffl-iant, shining. 

4. Ting-es, colors slightly. 



5. E-ni»ciate, thin, lean.^ 

6. Or'-i-son, a prayer. 

6. AM(ire>m«at8, enticements. 
6. £l'-o-quence» elegant speaking. 
6. Sdb-lu-na-ry, terrestrial. 



Erbobs. 1. ReluetutUly for reludatUly; 4. arrer fbr arrow ; 4. piten for jpoisoa ; 
7. butt for hartt ; 7. victry for vielory. 



BURIAL OF THE YOUN.O. 

1. There was an open grave, and many an eye 
Looked down upon it. Slow the sable hearse 
Moved on, as if reluctantly it bare 

The young, unwearied form to that cold couch, 
Which age and sorrow render sweet to man. 
There seemed a sadness in the numid air, 
Lifting the long grato from those verdant mounds 
Where slumber multitudes. 

2. There was a train 

Of young, fair females, with their brows of bloom, 
And shining tresses. Arm in arm they came. 
And stood upon the brink of that dark pit. 
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In pensive beauty, waiting the approach 
Of their companion. She was wont to fly. 
And meet them, as the gay bird meets the spring. 
Brushing the dew-drop from the morning flowers, 
And breathing mirth and gladness. 

3. Now she came. 
With movements fashioned to the deep-toned bell; 
She came with mourning sire, and sorrowing friend. 
And tears of those, who at her side were nursed 
By the same mother. Ah! and one was there. 
Who, ere the fading of the summer rose. 

Had hoped to greet her as his bride. But Death 
Arose between them. The pale lover watched 
So close her journey through the shadowy vale. 
That almost to his heart the ice of death 
Entered from hers. 

4. There was a brilliant flush 
Of youth about her, and her kindling eye 
Poured such unearthly light, that hope would hang 
Even on the archer's arrow, while it dropped 
Deep poison. Many a restless night she toiled 
For that slight breath which held her from the tomb. 
Still wasting like a snow-wreath, which the sun 
Marks for his own, on some cool mountain's breast. 
Yet spares, and tinges long with rosy light. 

5. Oft, o'er the musings of her silent couch. 
Came visions of that matron form, which bent 
With nursing tenderness, to soothe and bless 
Her cradle dream ; and her emaciate hand 

In trembling prayer she raised, that He, who saved 
The sainted mother, would redeem the child. 
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6. Was the orison lost ? Whence, then, that peace 
So dove-like, settling o'er a soul that loved 
Earth and its pleasures ? Whence that angel smile, 
With which the allurements of a world so dear 
Were counted and resigned ? that eloquence, 

So fondly urging those, whose hearts were full 
Of sublunary happiness, to seek 
A better portion ? 

7. Whence that voice of joy. 
Which, from the marble lip, in life's last strife. 
Burst forth, to hail her everlasting home? — 
Cold reasoners, b«5 convinced. And when ye stand 
Where that fair brow and those unfrosted locks 
Eetum to dust, where the young sleeper waits 
The resurrection morn, O ! lift the heart 

In praise to Him who gave the victory. 



!• 
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LESSON XXXVIII. 
Spell and define. 



1. Et'-tia, a volcanic mountain in Sicily. 
I. At-cted, to go up. 
S. IH-T^n-i-tj, difibrenco. 
2.Ho-ri-ioB» that which boimdt our 

tight 
4. n-lA-min-ate, to enlighten. 



5. At'-mos-phere, the air. 

6. E-m6rg-ing, coming out o& 
8. Up-a-rit -^ 

Pan-a-ri, 

Ali-ca-di, 

8tr6m-bo-li, 



> volcanic ialandf. 



EnnoBS. 9. jBtamUkamiU for oHom»$knumt; S.jEmm fat Jmut t 7.o^f€X for 
eHfeeU / 8. traz for traett ; 9. eoa$ for 



VIEW FROM MOUNT ETNA. 

1. The man who treads Mount Etna, seems like a 
man above the world. He generally is advised to 
ascend before day-break; the stars now brighten, 
and the milky-way seems like a pure flake of light* 

2. But when the sun rises, the prospect from the 
summit of Etna is, beyond comparison, the finest in 
nature. The eye rolls over it with astonishment and 
idlest. The diversity of objects; the extent of the 
horizon; the immense height ; the country like a map 
at our feet ; the ocean around ; the heavens above ; all 
conspire to overwhelm the mind with amazement and 
awe. " 

3. There is not, says Mr. Brydone, on the surface 
of the globe, any one point that unites so many awful 
and sublime objects. The immense elevation from 
the surface of the ea^th, drawn as it were to a 8in|ple 
point, without any neighboring mountain for the 
senses and imagination to rest upon and recover from 
their astonishment, in their way down to the world. 

4. This point, or pinnacle, raised on the brink of a 
bottomless gulf, as old as the world, often discharges 
rivers of fire, and throws out burning rocks, with a 
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noise that shatkes the whole island. Add to this, the 
unbounded extent of the prospect, embracing the 
greatest diversity, and the most beautiful scenery in 
nature, with the sun rising in the east, to illuminate 
the woiidrous scene. 

- 5. The whole atmosphere by degrees kindles up, 
and shows dimly and faintly the boundless prospect 
around. Both sea and land appear dark and con- 
fused, as if only emerging from their original chaos, 
and light and darkness seem still undivided; till the 
morning, by degrees advancing, completes the sepa- 
ration. The stars are extinguished, and the shades 
disappear. 

6. The forests, which but just now seemed black and 
bottomless gulfs, from whence no ray was reflected to 
show their form or colors, ap^ar a new creation 
rising to sight, catching life and beauty from every 
increasing beam. The scene still enlarges, and the 
horizon seems to widen and expand itself on all.sides ; 
till the sun, like the great Creator, appears in the east, 
and with his plastic ray completes the mighty scene. 
. 7. All appears enchantment ; and it is with diffi- 
culty that we can believe we are still on the earth. 
The senses, unaccustomed to the sublimity of such a 
scene, are bewildered and confounded ; and it is not 
till after some time that they are capable of sepei-ar 
ting and judging of the objects that compose it. 

8. The body of the sun is seen rising from the 
ocean, immense tracts both of sea and land •inter- 
vening ; the islands of Lipari, Panari, Alicudi, Strom- 
boli, and Volcano, with their smoking summits, 
appear under your feet ; and you look down on the 
whole of Sicily -as on a map; and can trace every 
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river throngh all its windings, from its source to 
its moatli. 

9. The view is absolutely boundless on every side ; 
nor is there any one object within the circle of vision 
to interrupt it, so thatiihe sight is everywhere- lost in 
the immensity ; and I am persuaded, it is only from 
the imperfection of our organs, thai» the coasts of 
Africa, and even of Greece, are not discovered, as 
they ara certainly above the horizon. The circum- 
ference of the visible horizon on the top of Etna, 
can not be less than two thousand miles. 

10. The most beautiful part of the scene is cer- 
tainly the mountain itself, the island of Sicily, and 
the numerous islands lying round it. All these, by a 
kind of magic in vision, that I am at a loss to account 
for, seem as if they were brought close round the skirts 
of Etna; the distances appear reduced to nothing. 

Qcsanom. Where ia Mount Etna? 8. What other Toleanoei are named? 
8. What can be leen from Etna ? 9. What is aaid of the prospect ? 



LESSON XXXIX. 

Spell and define. 



1. Ur'<chini» a name of slight con- 
tempt given to children. 
5. Thrift.y,prospernos. [from abroad. 
7. Im-p6rt-er, one who brings goods 



10. Sqn&l-id, foul, fUthj. 

11. Ca-p&c-i-tjT, power of containing. 

12. Lin-e-a-ment, outline, fbatnre. 
12. H6s-i-ta;ted, (paused.) 



Errom. 3. Sevral for eevtral ; 4. Bpm for stand ; 6. hone* for honea ; 6. induB' 
tnu for uMbcjtrunw ; 7. marebaiit for merehamt; 8. itJ^mnee for stqienee. 



THE SILVER SIXPENCE. 
1. "Do you see here," said a ragged little boy? to 
a group of young, gaily dressed urchins, as he came 
up from Market street wharf, in Philadelphia; " Do 
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you see here ! I 've got a silver sixpence," They all 
set up a hearty laugh. " Why," said Jeremiah Budd, 
whose father was a wealthy shipper, '< I have six 
dollars to spend on Christmas, and that fellow is 
|>roud of sixpence." 

2. Theodore heard it, and looked thoughtfully at 
the ground fc^ a moment ; then recollecting, <' Six 
dollars to spend," muttered he, '^but s^pence to 
keep is better thati that." 

3. Theodore kept his sixpence in his pocket care- 
fully wrapped up for. several weeks, when one day his 
uncle, who kept a fruit shop at the corner of the al- 
ley where he lived, said to him, ** Theodore, your six- 
pence do n't grow in your pocket ; you should plant it." 

4. The little boy understood him better when he 
told him, that if he pleased, he might buy some fruit 
in the market with it, and stand in the shop and sell 
it out again. He embraced the offer, doubled his 
money the first day, and went on until he had as much 
fruit to sell as he had room for in his little comer. 

5. His uncle, observing the thrifty, and, withal, 
honest turn of the boy, finally took him into his 
store, as an assistant, and allowed him to trade in 
sundry specified articles on his own account. 

6. The closest attention to business, the most care- 
ful management of his small funds, and that run of 
good luck, as it is called, which generally runs with 
those who are saving, industrious, and prudent, in the 
course of three or four years, enabled him to go. into 
full partnership with his uncle, and to extend the 
business to double its former amount. 

7. Having trimmed his sails right at first, it had be- 
come a kind of second nature with Theodore, to keep 
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what the sailors would call, close to the wind; and be 
made headway astonishingly. Soon after he was 
twenty-one, he was able to buy out the whole stock of 
a dry goods merchant, and to go into business on his 
own account, entirely. Still he prospered ; became an 
importer; changed finally his business for a wholesale 
concern; embarked in the India tra^p; and at last 
married a- fine girl, whose fortune was but little infe- 
rior to his own, and it was said, affcer that occurred, 
that he was worth no less than half a million. 

8. Theodore now lived in an, elegant mansion in 
Arch street; kept his carriage and everything in 
pretty style ; yet attended as usual to his business. 
That he might never lose sight of the origin of his 
good fortune, a sixpence was blended with the arms 
upon his carriage. It formed the seal with which he 
stamped letters, and he had one of the coins, he used 
to say the very identical one he first owned, fastened 
upon his desk in the counting-room. 

9. Bemembering, thus constantly, that by small 
means he had risen, he still, amid much well bestowed 
charity, and in the constant practice of true, open 
benevolence, looked weU to small things, and never 
forgot how to reckon pence as well as pounds. 

10. Thus smoothly were Theodore's affairs going 
forward, when one sultry summer's day, just as he had 
entered his counting-room, a thin, squalid figure pre- 
sented himself at the counter, and asked for employ- 
ment. He wore a threadbare suit of black, an old hat, 
and his shoes were almost ready to drop from his feet. 

11. "In what capacity," asked Theodore, " do you 
wish for employpient ? " " In any capacity,'* was the 
reply; ")>ut, sir,'' continued the stranger, wiping a 
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tear from his eye with his coat sleeve, "my father was 
a merchant, and he brought me up to his profession ; I 
should therefore be glad of employment as a clerk." 

12. Theodore looked at the man closely. He 
thought he saw some lineament he remembered. 
" What is your name ? " he asked.- The stranger hesi- 
tated a moment, hung down his head, and replied in a 
whisper, " Jeremiah Budd ! " " Ah !" said Theodore, 
recollecting him instantly, " and you have got clear of 
your six dollars long ago, I fancy, Jeremiah." " Yes," 
said Jeremiah with a sigh, ^< but I have not forgotten 
the ragged little boy with the sixpence. Had I been as 
careful of my thousands as he was of his pence, I should 
not have been here friendless and penniless to-day." 

13. There was a half-triumphant smile on Theo- 
dore's face, as he topk the hand of his visitor, which 
seemed to spring from much selj^complaceut feeling, 
but was excusable, because it arose partly from the 
consciousness of his ability to aid one, whose impru- 
dence had caused his misfortune, but who appa*red 
now to confess his error. He took the applicant into 
his employ, and in process of time restored him into 
the business-doing world, an active, prudent, and 
valuable man. 

14. The lesson taught in the story is too plain to 
need a word in addition. I will simply ask, where is 
the needy man, who has not spent more money, fool- 
ishly, in his life, than would be necessary to make him 

comfortable now ? 

ft 

Qcicanoiis. What is this itory about ? 1. How much money had Theodore? 
1. How much had Jeremiah ? What did each do with his money ? ^. What did 
Theodore become ? IS. Who cmm into tba store ? Tell tha rest of the story ? 
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LESSON XL. 



Spell arid define. 

1. B«t-t&l-io% a body of soldierB. 

1. B&r-rack» a buildhig to lodge sol- 

dienin. 
1. Triiu-porti, shipt to caa^nj sol' 

diers in. 
3. Whim-si-cal, foU of whims. 

5. Ar'-bi-ter, one who controls. 

6. 8iis-p6nse, in doubt. 

EnnoBS. 1. Sof«r$ for $oldier$ ; 2. bel mob for b«U§ a$ ; 3. miitghn for wnngUmg^; 
4. ri£inunt for regiment ; 6. $obbiu for eobHng. 



6. De-pict-ed, psrnted out. 
10. So-Iic-it-i-tions, entreaties. 
10. AM6'n-aAe, to lighten. 
16. B^k-on-ed, made sigus. 
19. H6s-pi-ta-ble, kind to strangers. 

19. Prob-a-bil-i-ty, appearance cf troth. 

20. F&r-Iongh, Absence from jpiUtsrj 

serTice. 



THE SOLDIER'S WIFE. 

1. Some years since, the first battalion of the 17tli 
regiment of foot, igider orders to embark for Indi^, 
that far-distant land where so many British soldiers 
have fallen victims to the climate, were assembled in 
the barrack-yard of Chatham, to be inspected, pre- 
vioasly to their passing on board the transports, 
which lay moored in the Downs. 

2. It was scarcely day-break, when the merry drum 
and fife were heard in all parts of the town, and the 
soldiers were seen sallying forth from their quarters, 
to join the ranks, with their bright firelocks on their 
shoulders, and knapsacks and canteens fastened to 
their backs by belts as white as snow. 

3. Each soldier was accompanied by some friend or 
acquaintance, or by some individual with a dearer 
title to his regard than either; and there was a 
strange and somewhat whimsical mingjling of weeping 
and laughter among the assembled groups. 

4. The second battalion was to remain in England, 
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and the greater portion of the division were present 
to bid farewell to their old companions in arms. But 
among the husbands and wives, uncertainty as to 
their destiny prevailed ; for the lots were yet to bfe 
drawn; the lots which were to decide which of the 
women should accompany the regiment, and which 
should remain behind. 

5. Ten of each company were to be taken, and 
chance was to be the only arbiter. Without noticing 
what passed elsewhere, I confined my attention to that 
company which was commanded by my friend, Captain 
Lodon, a brave and excellent officer. The women had 
gathered round the flag-sergeant, who held the lots in 
his cap, ten of them marked " to go,'' and all the 
others containing the fatal words, " to remain." 

6. It was a moment of dread^ suspense; and 
never have I seen the extreme of anxiety so power- 
fully depicted in the countenances of human beings, 
as in the features of each of the soldiers' wives who 
composed the group. One advanced and drew her 
ticket; it was against her, and she returned sobbing. 

7. Another; she succeeded; and giving a loud 
huzza, ran off to the distant ranks to embrace her 
husband. A third came forward with hesitating 
step; tears were already chasing each other down 
her cheeks, ^nd there was an unnatural paleness on 
her interesting and youthful countenance. 

8. She put her small hand into the sergeant's cap, 
and I saw by the rise and fall of her bosom, even more 
than her looks revealed. She unrolled the paper, 
looked upon it, and with a deep groan, fell back, and 
fainted. So intense was the anxiety of every person 
present, that she remained unnoticed^ until all the 
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tickets had been drawn, and the greater number of 
the women had left the spot. . 

9. I then looked ronnd, and beheld her supported 
by her husband, who was. kneeling upon the ground, 
gazing upon her face, and drying her fast falling tears 
with his coarse handkerchief, and now and then press- 
ing it to his own manly cheek. Captain Lodon ad- 
vanced toward them. " I am sorry, Henry Jenkins," 
said he, '^ that fate has been against you ; but bear up 
and be stout-hearted." '^ I am so, captain," said the 
soldier, as he looked up, and passed his rougK hand 
across his face ; "but 'tis a hard thing to part." 

10. "O, captain!" sobbed the young woman, "as 
you are both a husband and a father, do not take him 
from me. I have no friend in the wide world but 
one, and you will let me abide with him ! O, take me 
with him! for humanity's sake, take me with him, cap- 
tain!" These solicitations were repeated in such 
heart-rending accents, that the gallant captain could 
not refrain from tears ; and knowing that it was im- 
possible to grant her request, without creating much 
discontent in his own company, he gazed upon them 
with that feeling, with which a good man erer regards 
the sufferings he can not alleviate. 

11. At this moment a smart young soldier stepped 
forward, and stood before the captain wfth his hand to 
his cap. "And what do you want, my good fellow?" 
said the officer. " My name is John Carty, please your 
honor ; and I belong to the second battaUon." "And 
what do you want here?" "Only, your honor," said 
Cartyi scratching his head, " that poor man and his wife 
there, are sorrow hearted at parting, I 'm thinking." 

12. "Well, and what then?" "Why, your honor, they 
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say I'm a likely lad, and I know I am fit for service; and if 
your honor would only let that poor fellow take my place 
iu Captain Bond's company, and let me take his place in 
yours, why, your honor would make two poor things* 
happy, and save the life of one of them, I 'm thinking." 
18. Captain Lodon considered for a few moments, and 
directing the young Irishman to remain where he was, 
proceeded to his brother officer's quarters. He soon 
ma-de arrangements for the exchange of the soldiers, and 
returned to the place where he had left them. " Well, 
John Carty," said he, " you go to Bengal with me ; and 
you> Henry Jenkins, remain at home with your wife." 

14. "Thank your honor," said John Carty, touch- 
ing his cap as he walked off. Henry Jenkins and wife 
were both too much affected with this favorable turn 
of affairs, to say more than, " God bless you, dear 
sir, for your kind acceptance of his offer; but we 
can never repay the gratitude we owe to that gen- 
erous young man." With these words, they went in 
search of John Carty. 

15. Some years afterward, as two boys were watch- 
ing the sheep confided to their charge upon a wide 
heath in the county of Somerset, their attention was 
attracted by a soldier, who walked ^ong apparently 
with much fatigue, and at length stopped to rest his 
weary limbs beside the old finger-post, which at one 
time pointed out the way to the neighboring villages ; 
but which now afforded no information to the trav- 
eler, for age had rendered it useless. 

16. The bays were gazing upon him with much 
curiosity, when he beckoned them toward him, and 
inquired the way to the viDage of Eldenby. The 
eldest, a lad about twelve years of age, pointed to 
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the path, and asked if he were going to any par- 
ticular house in the village. 

17. "No, my little lad," said the soldier, " but it is 
on the high road to Frome, where I have friends ; but 
in truth I am Very weary, and perhaps I may find in 
your village some person who may befriend a poor fel- 
low, and look to God for reward." " Sir," said the 
boy, "my father was a soldier many years ago, and 
he dearly loves to look upon a red c6at ; if you will 
come with me, you may be sure of a welcome." 

18. The boys, leaving their flock in charge of 
their faithful dog, proceeded forward with the sol- 
dier toward their home, and in a few minutes reached 
the gate of a flourishing farm-house, which had all 
the external tokens of prosperity and happiness. 

13. The younger boy running before, gave his pa- 
rents notice that they had invited a stranger to rest 
beneath their hospitable roof;*and the soldier had 
just crossed the threshold of the door, when he was 
received by a joyful cry of recognition from his old 
friends, Henry Jenkins and his wife; and he was 
welcomed as a brother to the dwelling of those, 
who, in all human probability, were indebted to 
him for their present enviable station. 

20. It is only necessary to add further, that John 
Carty spent his furlough at Eldenby-farm ; and that 
at the expiration of it; his discharge was purchased 
by his grateful friends. He is now living in their 
happy dwelling; and his care and exertions have 
contributed greatly to increase their prosperity. 

Questions. 4. What is said about, the soldiers* wives? 5. How was it decided 
which of them should go ? 12. What did the Irishman propose ? 13. What did 
the captain say ? 19. When the Irishman returned from Bengal, whom^did he find ? 
How should the questions in the 1 1 th and 1 2th paragraphs be read ? Will you point 
to a comma 1 semicolon ? period ? exclamation point } interrogation point? 
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LESSON XLI, 

SpeU and d^rie. 



1. Ch^At-nnt, the frvat of a tree. 

2. ILn6ck-ed, beat, struck. 

3. P6r-cu-pine, (prickly.) 

8. Sitcfa-el. a fittle sack or bag. 

16. At-t^ntnive-ly, careAiUy. 



17. Sup-p6ae, to think. 

18. Gr4d-u-aI-Iy, by degrees. 
23. Prfck-Ies, sharp points. 
25. Gu&rd-ed, protected. 
29. FI&-Tor, taste, relish. 



Ersobs. 1. Mmonin^ for morning; long fat along j 8. $eoU for uoUm { 
9. durin for dinting ; 10. oTUnoard for aftencard. 

Remabx. This piece may be considered as a kind of specimen, 
showing how teachers may direct the attention of their pupils to 
some profitable inyestigation of various objects and things, with 
which they are every day conversant. 



THE CHESTMJT BUR. 

1. One fine pleasant morning, in tlie fall of the 
year, the master was walking along toward school, 
and he saw three or four boys under a large chest- 
nut-tree, gathering chestnuts. 

2. One of the boys was sitting upon the ground, 
trying to open some chestnut burs, which he had 
knocked off from the tree. The burs yrere green, 
and he was trying to open them by pounding them 
with a stone. - 

3. He was a very iiaqjjatient boy, and was scolding, 
in a loud, angry tone, against the burs. He did not 
see, he said, what in the world chestnuts were made 
to grow so for. They ought to grow right out in 
the open air, like apples, and not have such vile 
porcupine skins on them, just to plague the boys. 

4. So saying, he struck with all his might a fine, 
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large bur, crushed it to pieces, and then jumped up, 
using at the same time profane and wicked words. 
As soon as he turned round, he saw the master 
standing very near him. He felt very much ashamed 
and afraid, and hung down his head. 
• 5. " Boger," said the master^ for this boy's name 
was Boger, "can you get me a chestnut bur?" 
Boger looked up for a moment, to see whether the 
master was in earnest, and then began to look 
around for a bur. 

6. A boy who was standing near the tree, with a 
cap full of burs in his hand, held out one of them. 
Roger took the bur and handed it to the master, 
who quietly put it into his pocket, and walked away 
without saying a word. 

7. As soon as he was gone, the boy with the red 
cap said to Boger, "I expected the master would 
have given you a good scolding for talking so." 

- 8. "The master never scolds," said another boy, 
who was sitting on a log pretty neiir, with a gr^en 
satchel in his hand ; " but you see if he does not 
remember it." Boger looked as if he did not know 
what to think about it. "I wish," said he, "I knew 
what he is going to do with that bur." 

9. That afternoon, when the lessons had all been 
recited, and it was about time to dismiss the school, 
the boys put away their bookg, and the master read 
a few verses in the Bible, and then offered a prayer, 
in which he asked God to forgive all the sins which 
any of them had committed that day, and to take 
care of them during the night. 

10. After this he asked the boys all to sit down. 
He then took his handkerchief out of his pocket, and 
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laid it on the desk ; and afterward he put his hand 
into his pocket again, and took out the chestnut bur,~ 
and all the boys looked at it. 

n( 11. "Boys, said he, do you know what this is?" 
One of the boys in the back seat, said, in a half 
whisper, " It is nothing but a chestnut bur." " Lucy," 
said the master, to a bright-eyed little girl, near him, 
" what is this ? " . " It is a chestnut bur, sir,** said she. 

12. "Do you know what it is for?" "I suppose 
there are chestnuts in it." "But what is this rough, 
prickly covering for ? " Lucy did not know. 

13. "Does any one here know?" said the master. 
One of the boys said he supposed it was to hold the 
chestnuts together, and keep them on the tree. 

14. "But I heard a boy say," replied the*master, 
"that they ought not to be made to grow so. The 
nut itself, he thought, ought to hang alone on the 
branches, without any prickly covering, just as 
apples do." 

15. "But the nuts themselves have no stems to be 
fastened by," answered the same boy. " That is true, 
but I suppose this boy thought that God could have 
made them grow with stems, and that this would 
have been better than to have them in burs." 

16. After a little pause the master said he would 
explain t<f them what the chestnut bur was for, and 
wished them all to listen attentively. 

17. "How much of the chestnut is good to eat, 
William?" asked he, looking at a boy before him. 
" Only the meat." " How long does it take the meat 
to grow?" "All summer, I suppose." 

18. "Yes; it begins early in the summer, and 
gradually swells and grows until it has become of full 
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size, and is ripe in the fall. Now suppose there were 
a tree out here near the school-house, and the chest- 
nut meats should grow upon it without any shell or 
covering; suppose, too, that thej should taste like 
good, ripe chestnuts at first, when they were verj 
small. Do you think they would be safe?" 

19. William said, "No; the boys would pick and 
eat them before they had time to grow." "Well, 
what harm would there be in that? Would it not be 
as well to have the chestnuts early in the summer, as 
to have them in the fall?" 

20. William hesitated. Another boy, who sat next 
to him, said,* "There "would not be so much meat in 
the chestnuts, if they were eaten before they had 
time to grow.Su^ 

21. "Eighir fta-id the master, "but would not the 
boys know this, and so all agree to let the little 
chestnuts'" stay, and not eat them while they were 
smaU?" 

22. William said he thought they would not. If 
the chestnuts were good, he was afraid they would 
pick them ofi* and eat them, though they were small. 
All the rest of the boys in school thought so too. 

23. "Here, then," said the master, "is one reason 
for having pricldes around the chestnuts when they 
are smaU. But then it is not necessary to^ave all 
chestnuts guarded from boys in this way; a great 
many of the trees are in the woods, which the boys do 
not see; what good can the burs do in these tr^es?" 

24. The boys hesitated. Presently the boy who 
had the green satchel under the tree with Eoger, 
who was sitting in one corner of the room, said, " I 
should think they would keep the squirrels from eating 
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them. And besides," continued he, after thinking a 
moment, *'I should suppose if the meat of the chest- 
nut had no covering, the rain might wet it and make 
it rot, or the sun might dry and wither it. 

25. " Yes," said the master, " these are very good 
reasons why the nut should be carefully guarded. 
First, the meats are packed away in a hard brown 
shell, which the water can not get through ; this\eeps 
it dry, and away from dust, and other things. which 
might injure it. 

26. "Then several nuts thus protected, grow closely 
together, inside of this green prickly covering, which 
spreads over them, and guards them from the ani- 
mals which would eat them, and from the boys. 
When the chestnut gets its full growth and is ripe, 
this covering you know splits open, and the nuts drop 
out, and then any body can get them and eat them." 

27. The boys were then all satisfied that it was 
better that chestnuts should grow in burs. "But 
why," asked one of the boys, " do not apples grow 
so?" "Can any one answer that question?" asked 
the master. 

28. The boy with the green satchel said, that 
apples had a smooth, tight skin, which kept out the 
wet; but he did not see how they were guarded 
from animals. 

29. The master said, " It was by their taste. They 
are hard and sour before they are full grown, and so 
the taste is not pleasant, and nobody wants to eat 
them, except sometimes a few foolish boys, and these 
are punished by being made sick. When the apples 
are full grown they change their taste, acquire an 
agreeable flavor, and become mellow ; then they can 

3 '^ ■ ' 
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be eaten. Can yon tell me of any other frnits which 
are preserved in this way?" 

80. One boy answered, ^' Strawberries and black- 
berries;" and another said, "Peaches and pehrs." 
Another boy asked why the peach stone was not 
outside the peach, so as to keep it from being eaten. 
But ihe master said he would explain this another 
time. Then he dismissed the scholars, after asking 
Boger to wait until the rest had gone, as he wished 
to see him alone. 

QDBnxoir% What is tha rabject of this leMon ? 3. What did tht boy i^ about 
tho bnr ? 8. DM tha msstor soold him ? 9. When it was tino to diiaiis aohool, 
what did fbo mastsr do ? Can 70a repeat what waa said ? 



LESSON XLII- 

Spell and define. 



3. C6n-stant, finn^^ed. 

2. Crys'-tal, dear. 

3. Ca-re6r-tDg, moTing rapid^. 



4. N6st-Iing, a joung bbd. 

4. Un-pl^mes, strips off plumes or 

4. Waftp to bear. [flsathers. 



Ebboss. 1. Spear fat apktrt ; 2. i»»poured tot u poured t 3. bear eomoeard far 
beare onvard. 



WHAT IS THAT, MOTHER? 

1. What is that, mother?— 

The lark, my child. 
The mom has but just looked out and smiled^ 
When he starts from his humble, grassy nest, 
And is up and away, with the dew on his breast. 
And a hymn in his heart, to yon pure, bright sphere, 
To warble it out in his Maker's ear. 
Ever, my child, be thy mom's first lays 
Tuned, like the lark's, to thy Maker's pridse. 
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2. What is that, mother? — 

The dove, my son ; 
And that low, sweet voice, like a widow's moan, 
Is flowing ont from her gentle breast. 
Constant and pure by that lonely nest, 
As the wave is poured from some crystal urn, 
For her distant dear one's quick return. 
Ever, my son, be thou like the dove, 
In friendship as faithftd, as constant in love. 

3. What is that, mother? — 

The eagle, boy, 
Proudly careering his course of joy. 
Firm on his own mountain vigor relying. 
Breasting the dark storm, the red bolt defying; 
His wing on the wind, and his eye on the sun, 
He swerves not a hair, but bears onward, right on. 
Boy, may the eagle's flight ever be thine, 
Onward and upward, true to the line. 

4. What is that, mother? — 

The swan, my love. 
He is floating down from his native grove, 
No loved one now, no nestling nigh ; 
He is floating down by himself to die ; 
Death darkens his eye, and unplumes his wings, 
Yet the sweetest song is the last he sings. 
Live so, my love, that when death shall come. 
Swan-like and sweet, it may waft thee home. 

QuESTioifs. 1. In what respect should we imitate the lark? 2. In what the 
dove ? 3. In what the eagle ? 4. In what the swan ? Will yon try to imitate 
them ? What pause ia urod after tmotkery in the flrtt verse ? What does it show ? 
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LESSON XLIII. 



SpeU and define. 



1. At-t^ad, to go wi£b. 

1. Onird-i-aii, (protecting.) 

2. iD'-fla-eace, onaean power. 
2. Bn-d^e, to lost, or continue. 



4. B&n-ish, to drire oflF. 

4. Be-gnfle, to amiuo, or oboat. 

6. Ob-flciire, to darken. 

6. Im-part, to bestow, or grant. 



Ebbou. 1. Sqflf for «^y ; 2. ii^nnee Ibr infltuiue ; irembUn for trimblim^. 



TO A SLEEPING INFANT. 

Sweet babe, that calm and tranquil brow 
Says angel-bands attend thee now, 

And watch thy peaceful slumbers; 
Their guardian care shall safe defend, 
As o'er thy couch they softly bend, 

And breathe their tuneful numbers. 



2. O could we hear that heavenly strain, 
As low it falls, th^n swells again ; 

Its influence calm and pure. 
Should teach our trembling hopes to rise. 
And fix their home above the skies. 

Where holy joys endure. 

. 8. Such sounds once broke on mortal ear, 
• When wondering shepherds bent to hear 
The song of heavenly joy ; 
That song proclaimed good will on earth, 
When angels sung a Savior's birth. 
His praise their glad employ. 
%,%iM^mc .Nil. ■ " '"h TUB ^ .1 1 '■'tre ssas 
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4. Dost thou, sweet babe, their music hear? 
And does it banish every fear. 

And soothe thy infant breast? 
And is it that, which makes thee smile, 
As though thou wouldst our griefs beguile. 

And charm our cares to rest? 

5. Sleep on, dear child, and may thy smiles, 
And all thy soft, endearing wiles, 

Gladden each parentis heart; 
And should dark clouds their path obscure. 
May thy fond love, so true, so pure, 

The sweetest peace impart. 



LESSON XLIV. 

SpeU and define. 



1. En-grdT-cr, one who engraTM or 

imprints on wood, atono, &o. 
8. Af-flic-Uon, Oronble.) 
4. Sk6tch-et, ontlines. 
6. Gr^d-it'Or, ono who eredjU. 



7. Ap'-A>th7, want of fteling. 

9. Ti^mid-i-ty, wmt of conraft. 
10. Ffir-niah-ed, sapplied. 
10. D^-cent, fit, becoming. 
10. Ap-pre-h6nd,toiiMar,oruider«tMid. 



Eutona^ 2. Pieten for pktum ; futur tot fkhara ; 3. vnhAU ibr tttkuM§ ; 
6. poHUi for ptmndt i ampUted tor eompUUd, 

DiREctiOK. This piece should be read with a conyersational 
tone, and medial movement; according to Bole 3, page 52, which 
repeat 



THE WIDOW AND HER SON. 

1. Mrs. Lewis had called on Mr. Young, an 
engraver, to make arrangements with him about 
some drawings done by her deceased husband. Her 
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son, Ludovico, had been recommended to Mr. Yonngf 
by a benevolent quaker, Mr. Gumey. 

2. Mr. Young, addressing Mrs. Lewis with that 
respect which the human mind ever pays to the sacred 
form of virtue in affliction, however humble its situar* 
tion in life, said, *' In looking over these pictures, I 
find them in so unfinished a state, as to be worth 
very little money at this time, and would advise you 
not to part with them; as I think your son, at some 
future period, may finish them to advantage." 

3. Mrs* Lewis was about to urge her necessities, 
when, by a motion of his hand, he entreated silence, 
and then proceeded to say : " This book of sketches 
is very valuable. I will purchase it myself; that is, 
if you think your son has no inclination to become an 
engraver; for if he has such an intention, I think it 
might be very beneficial to him; and I advise you to 
keep it for his use, that is, if you are able to afford it." 

4. ''My poor boy has no chance of gaining the 
necessary instruction, or he would be most happy to 
pursue that delightful art. We have, since our 
residence in London, made many inquiries, but found 
the terms of an apprenticeship far beyond our power; j 
I will, therefore, most thankfully accept what you 
may be pleased to give me for these sketches, which 
must be parted with." 

5. "The terms I ofiTer are twenty-five p9und8, at 
this time, and twenty-five more, when the engravings 
I shall make from them are completed. Do you 
accept this, Mrs. Lewis, or more, if I can afford it?" 
"Most thankfully, sir." "Then, madam, here is the 
money; I pay it to you in small notes^ concluding it 
to be the moat oonvenient." 
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6. As Mrs. Lewis took up these bills, she was 
observed by Mr. Gurney to put them in parcels, by 
which he perceived she was giving to each creditor 
his due; especially, as when she came to the last, 
she drew from her pocket the guinea he had given 
to Ludovico, and two shillings which she put to it ; 
and, having done so, cast a look to heaven,. full of 
devout gratitude, though moistened with a tear of 
regret, that her sensations of joy were not shared 
by her departed spouse. 

7. Mr. Toung was a close observer; he added this 
trait of honesty to the many he had seen. Twink- 
ling away a tear, but with an air of aflfected 
apathy, he told Ludovico to bring him the sketches 
the next morning, and, shaking hands with Mr. 
Gurney, retired. 

8. " I have placed thee in very good hands," said 
the latter, when, he was gone; "for it may be many 
days before he regains the money he has advanced 
for thee. Moreover, friend Young is a most worthy 
man; and as I shall be absent a short time, I would 
have thee look to him for counsel in all things." So 
saying, he arose. 

9. The benevolent countenance and generous kind- 
iless of this good man, while they excited the warmest 
gratitude iii Ludovico, subdued his general timidity ; 
and pressing up to him with a* look of tender earn- 
estness, he said, " O, sir, must you indeed go ? " 

10. "I must, my child, but not till I have furnished 
thy mother with the means of providing decent 
clothing for you 9>11, agreeable to general custom in 
people of your profession. It is my wish that ye 
should go into decent mourning, such as ye were 
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arrayed in yesterday, which I now apprehend was 
borrowed for the occasion." 

11. So saying, he presented Mrs. Lewis with a 
bank note of twenty pounds, and hastened out of 
the room, leaving the widow and her son over- 
whelmed with their feelings. 

QuEsnoifs. 1. What did Mn. Lewla ofiEbr Mr. Toong ? 5. What did he give 
her? 6. What did Mr. Qurnej ohMrve? \l. What did he give Mrt. Levria? 
How did >he feel? 



LESSON XLV. 

SpeU and define. 



2. Farch-ment, the tldii of a aheep 

dressed to write on. 

3. Ap-pr6u-tice, oae bound out to learn 

a trade. 

3. Fer-se-T6r-ing, continuhig. 

4. G6a-iu8, talent, ingenuity. 



4. Prft*denee, caution, wiidoai* 
4. Di8-6r-der-ly, (unruly.) 

4. Stim-u-loa, that which increases ac- 

tion. 

5. In-d6nt-ttre^ a writing containing a 

contract. 



Errors. l^JppinUd tor appainUd; t. lies for MiEt/ S. 
4. wtUk fur worth ; ttimeliu for stMMtea. 



^WMS for gnimM f 



' THE WIDOW AND HER SON.— Concluded. 

1. True to the moment Mr. Young had appointed 
for receiving the sketches he had purchased, Ludo- 
vico, now handsomely dressed, and with a cheerful 
countenance, set out for his house. He was shown 
by the servant into a large dining parlor, at one end 
of which sat Mrs. Young, who, with a smiling face, 
pointed to a chair near her, showing him, by a 
glance of her eye, that Mr. Young was engaged 
at the other end of the room. 
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2. Just then, Ludovico perceived a boy, about two 
years older, but not mucb taller than himself, take a 
pen from Mr, Young, who was standing with him and 
an elderly gentleman, at the sideboard, on which 
was a parchment, that the young man signed; after 
which, the former, laying a number of bank notes on 
the table, said, '* There, ttir, is the three hundred and 
fifty pounds due to you, as an apprentice-fee; you 
will find them all right. My nephew shall come to 
you next Monday, as we agreed; and I hope you will 
find him a boy of genius." 

3. " I hope to find him diligent, and persevering," 
said Mr. Young, "in which case I will excuse the 
genius ; for genius has, hitherto, been the plague of 
my life." "You perfectly astonish me," said the 
gentleman. 

4. "That may be, sir; but if you had had half so 
much to do with men of genius, without thought, 
regularity, prudence, or management ; boys of genius, 
who were headstrong, careless, self-willed, idle, and 
disorderly, as I have iad« you would say as I do ; 
that, even in a profession generally supposed to call 
for extraordinary genius, the qualities I have men- 
tioned are worth the highest praise that can attach 
to it, ten times over; and, in fact, the highest praise 
of genius is this, that, in well regulated minds, it 
becomes, and, in fact is, itself, a stimulus to industry." 

5. "You hear all this, Charles," said the uncle; 
"and I hope you will profit by it," So saying, they 
departed together. " You have heard all this, like- 
wise ; and I hope you believe it," said Mr. Young to 
Ludovico. " I do, indeed, sir; it is the language of 
my mother." "Then, perhaps, you would have no 
ft : « 

9* 
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objection to do as that young man has done, sign an 
indenture, and become my apprentice." 

6. "O, sir, I should be most happy! But that 
gentleman, sir, I saw, yes, I saw him — " " You saw 
him give me a large sum of money, that I might give 
his nephew board and instruction for three years; he 
is seventeen years of age, you are fourteen; now, I 
will take you for five years, instead of three, for no 
money; on the consideration that you already possess 
much knowledge of drawing, and that the same 
industry, honesty, and afibction, which you have dis- 
played toward your parents, will be shown toward me." 

7. Ludovico would have assured his generous 
friend of all he felt ; but his heart was too full for 
utterance ; he cast his eye toward Mrs. Young. " I 
see all you would say, my good boy," rfaid she, " and 
feel assurM that for the first time m my life, I shall 
have an apprentice |n my house whose conduct will 
be to his own honor and our satisfaction. 

8. "Ever preserve, my good boy," said Mr. Young, 
"that humble confidence in Heaven, that pious 
observance of religious duties, which now actuates 
you^ and your virtues will strengthen with your 
years. From this hour we are agreed. I will pre- 
pare your indentures, and, on Monday, receive you at 
my house ; so carry the news to your mother, from 
whom I must then receive you." 

QuKSTiovs. 1. To whom did Ludovico go? 2. What did be see? Did he 
become an apprentice? To learn what trade? Relate the remaining drcnm- 
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LESSON XLVI, 



1. ReT-o-l&-tion, (that war by which 
we gained our independence.) 

5. Yir-id, Hvelj, aetiTe. 
4. E-qi]lp-inenti» soldiers' apparatus. 
& Dis-pl^-ed, exhibited. [time. 

6. Op-por-t6-ni>t7, a fit or convenient 



Spell and define. 

7. Dis-may, disconragement. 

7. Re-fl^-tions, considerations. 

8. V6t-er-ans, old soldiers. 

9. K*qua'niin-i-(7, composure. 
11. En-gige-ment, (a battle.) 
13. R6g-a-Iars, (British troops.) 



Ebbobs. 
for 



2. lutruUd far interested; 6.foUered for foUotoedf 7. nueUn-kouBe 
I 8. vetroMlbr veleroNs. 



A TRUE STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 

!• Now, Father, said the boys,one evening, as they 
were seated around the hearth of a New England 
cottage, will you tell us a story of the Revolution? 

2. Willingly^ said the old man, as the word Rev- 
olution seemed t6 wake up his mind, to a vivid 
recollection of the past, and turning his chair partly 
round, cast his eyes on the boys, and began as follows : 
My father, said he, then lived in Tewksbury, a small 
town in Middlesex county, Massachusetts. We were 
not generally much interested in the news of the dav, 
but the spirit of resistance had then spread to every 
cottage in the country. 

3- The younger men of our village, following the 
example of others, hud formed themselves into mili- 
tary bands, who were obliged, by the terms of their 
association, to be ready to march at a mementos 
warning; and were therefore called "minute men." 

4. I armed myself with that rifle which you see 
over the mantel, though it was a weary labor to me 
to bear it on a march ; and this, with a leathern bag 
for bullets, and a powder-horn, completed my equip* 
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ments. We relied more on the justice of our causey 
not to mention our skill in sharp shooting, than our 
military discipline, and thence derived courage, which 
was not a little needed ; for the name of "regular" 
was a very formidable one to every American ear. 

5. Having completed our preparations, such as 
they were, we waited for an opportunity, which the 
British were expected soon to give us. It was under- 
stood that their purpose was to possess themselves of 
certain military stores at Concord, and a secret 
arrangement was made with the friends of liberty in 
Boston, that when they marched out for that purpose, 
lights should be displayed in certain steeples, to 
alarm the country. 

6. One night in April, after an unusually hard 
day's labor, we were suddenly started with a sound 
that shook all the windows of the house. Another 
followed it, and we said in deep and breathless tones 
to each other, "It is the signal-gun!" 

7. I must confess that my heart beat hard at the 
sound, and my cheek was cold with dismay ; but my 
f^^her, who was lame, with a wound 'received in the 
old French war, encouraged us by his animation. 
"Now, my boys," said he, "the time has coma. Go, 
and do your best." We had no time for sad reflec- 
tions, so we ran hastily to the meeting-house, where 
the rest of our number were already collected, by 
the light of lanterns. 

8. The younger men were gathered in groups round 
certain veterans, who rejoiced in that opportunity of 
fighting their battles over again ; but the arrival of 
the Colonel broke up the conference. He came not 
in pompous state, with his staff of officers around I 
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him, but simply with that sign of authority, the 
sword, in his hand. 

ff. He was a man whose equanimity nothing ever 
disturbed, and I am free to confess, that I heartily 
envied him, when I heard his quiet tones, calling 
his men to mind their business ; and when they had 
sufficiently arranged their ranks, saying, " Come, 
boys, let us go.'^ Along he went, as quietly as if he 
had followed his plow; but there were hearts among 
his followers, that were sorely oppressed by the 
excitement of the scene. 

10. We moved on in darkness and silence, on the 
road to Lexington. As we came near the town, we 
thought we heard the sound of some unusual motion, 
and as the day began to dawn, were on the watch to 
discover, when suddenly, as we turned the base of a 
hill, martial music burst upon the ear, and the 
bright colors, and long red files of the British army 
came full in view. 

11. As if by one consent, we all stood still for a 
time ; and I.declare to you, that helpless as we were in 
comparison with such a force, and young as I was for 
such encounters, the moment I siaw what the danger 
was, I felt at once relieved; and nothing doubting 
that an engagement must take place, I louged for it 
to begin. 

12. In a few moments we heard the sound of irreg- 
ular firing, and saw our countrymen dispersing in all 
directions. Then our senior officer gave orders, not 
after a military sort, but still the best that could be 
given on such an occasion, for each man to go into 
the fields and fight "on his own hook." This was 
done at once, and with surprising execution. 
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18. A close fire was poured in on the regulars from 
all quarters, though not an American was to be seen. 
They fired passionately and at random, but erery 
moment they saw their best men falling, and found 
themselves obliged to retreat without revenge.' 

14. Unused as we were to blood, we felt a triumph 
when each one of our enemies fell* I received two 
balls in my clothes, and one passed through my hat, 
but so engaged was I in firing, that I hardly noticed 
them at that time. When my powder was gone» I 
went out on the track of the retreating army, with a 
high heart and burning cheek, I assure you. The 
first of the fallen that I saw before me, was a young 
officer, not older than myself, who had received a 
wound in his breast, and was lying by the way-side. 

15. There was a calm repose iu the expression of 
his features, which I have often seen in those who 
died with gun-shot wounds; >his lips were gently 
parted, and he seemed like one neither dead nor 
sleeping, but profoundly wrapped in meditation on 
distant scenes and friends. 

16. I went up to him with the same proud feeling 
I had maintained throughout the battle ; but when I 
saw him lying there in his beauty, and thought of all 
the hopes that were crushed by tha^ blow, of those 
who were dreaming of him as one free from danger, 
and waiting the happy moment that was to restore 
him to their arm's; and more th^n all, when I thought 
that I might have been the cause of all this destruction, 
my heart relented within me ; and I confess to you, that 
I sat down by that poor youth and wept like a child. 

QuESTioRS. 1. What was the old man's story about? 2. Where did be liver 
3. What did the young men do? 10. Where did they meet British troops? 
12. What followed ? 
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LESSON XLVII. 

Spell and defiru. 



1. Sur-roand-ed, encompassed. 

2. Breastwork, a wall for defense. 

3. Con-fla-gr&-tion, a burning. 
3. Mus-ter-ed, assembled. 

5. Re-doubt) a little fort in front. 
7. In-4n-i-mate, lifi^Iess. 



8. Mag-nif-1-cence, grandeur. 

11. Mit-i-ga-ted, abated. 

12. H6s-pi-tal, a bouse for the sick. 

13. R^b-els, a name the British then 

gave to the Americans. 
15. In-t6l-er-a-ble, ii^upportable. 



EfutORS. 3. So»n» for §ound$ ; 8. remainin for remahdng ; 9. taemy for tnemi^ ; 
13. euue* fat eunes. 



^TORY OF THE REVOLUTION.— Contiwubd. 

1. As soon as Boston was surrounded by the 
Americans, we heard that our services were needed ; 
and nothing more was wanted to fill the ranks of the 
army. I arrived at the camp the evening before the 
battle of Bunker Hill. 

•2. Though weary with the march of the day, I 
went to the hill, upon which our men were throwing 
up a breastwork in silence, and happened to reach 
the spot just as the morning was breaking in the 
sky. It was clear and calm ; the sky was like pearl ; 
the mist rolled lightly from the still water, and the 
large vessels of the enemy lay quiet as the islands. 
Never shall I forget the earthquake voice with which 
that silence was broken. 

3. A smoke like that of a conflagration, burst from 
the sides of the ships, and the first thunders of the 
revolutionary storm broke over our heads- The bells 
of the city spread the alarm, the lights flashed in a 
thousand windows, the drums and trumpets mustered 
their several bands, and the sounds, in their confusioui 
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seemed like an articulate voice foretelling the strife 
of that day. 

4. We took onr places, meclianicallyy side by side, 
behind a breastwork, and waited for the straggle to 
begin. We waited long in silence. There was no 
noise but of the men at the breastwork* strength- 
ening their rude fortifications. We saw the boats 
put off from the city, and land the forces on the 
shore beneath us. Still there was silence, except 
when the tall figure of our commandos moved along 
our line, directing us not to fire till the word was 
given. 

5. For my part, as I saw those gallant forces march 
up the hill, in well ordered ranks, with the easy con- 
fidence of those who had been led to victory, I was 
motionless with astonishment and delight. I thought 
only of their danger, and the steady courage with 
which they advanced to meet it ; the older officers 
moving with mechanical indifference, the younger 
with impatient daring. Then a fire blazed along 
their ranks, but the shot struck in the redoubt, or 
passed harmlessly over our heads. 

6. Not a solitary musket answered, and if you had 
seen the redoubt, yOu would have said that some 
mighty charm had turned all its inmates into stone. 
But when they had approached so near us that every 
shot would tell, a single gun from the right was the 
signal for us to begin ; and we poured upon them a 
fire, under which their columns seemed to rbel like 
some mighty wall which the elements were striving, 
to overthrow. 

7- When the smoke passed away, their line ap- 
peared as if a scythe of destruction had cut it down ; 
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the place where they had stood being marked with a 
long line of now inanimate beings. 

8. Again they returned to the charge ; again they 
were cut down ; and then the heavy masses of smoke 
from the burning town, added magnificence to the 
scene. By this time my powder-horn was ennpty, and 
most of those around me had but a sinojle charge 
remaining. It was evident that our post must be 
abandoned, but I resolved to try them once more. 
They came upon us with double. fury. 

9. While engaged in personal conflict with a Brit- 
ish officer, the enemy's line had passed me in pursuit 
of the flying Americans, and thus cut off my retreat ; 
one of their soldiers fired, and the ball entered my 
side. I fell, \nd was beaten with muskets on the 
head until they left me for dead upon the field. 

10. When I recovered, the soldiers were employed 
in burying their dead. An officer inquired if I 
could walk ; but finding me unable, he directed his 
men to drag me by the feet to their boats, where I 
was thrown in, fainting with agony, and carried with 
the rest of the prisoners to Boston. One of my 
comrades, who saw me fall, returned with the news to 
my parents. 

11. Not having heaf d any thing more from me, they 
doubted not but I was slain. » They mourned for me 
as lost, and a rude stone was erected near the grave 
of my family, in the burying ground, to record the 
fate of one who was not permitted to sleep with his 
fathers. But their sorrow was in a degree mitigated 
by the reflection that one of their number was 
counted worthy to suffer death in the service of their 
country. 

N 
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12. I was carried to the hospital in Boston ; and 
never shall I forget the scene presented in that abode 
of woe. The rooms were small and crowded; the 
regulars and provincials were thrown in together, to 
be visited, that is, looked upon, if by chance thej 
could catch his eye, once a day, by an indiflFerent phy- 
sician, who neither understood nor cared for his duty. 

13. It was awful to hear the curses poured out by 
some dying wretch, upon the rebels, who had given 
him his death wound ; but my heart sunk far more 
at hearing the last words of some of my countrymen, 
who entreated the surviving to tell their friends that 
in death they remembered them, and gave up their 
lives calmly and religiously, as brave men should. 
One youth of my own age, do I especially remember; 
his bed was next to mine. One night his gasping 
informed me that his death was drawing nigh. I 
rose upon my elbow and looked upon him, as a pale 
lamp shone upon his features. 

14." There was a tear in his eye, and his thoughts 
appeared to be far away, evidently returning to that 
home which was never to behold him again. Long 
time he lay thus, and I remained gazing on him, ex- 
pecting myself soon to pass through the same change. 
At last the expression of his countenance altered ; he 
raised his hands and clasped them as if in supplica- 
tion; his eyes were turned upward, and in that 
prayer, when sleep had happily sealed the eyes of the 
blasphemers around him, he gave up his soul to God. 

15. When the British were obliged to retire from 
Boston, I was taken to Halifax, with the rest of the 
prisoners, in the fleet. I was placed in a prison-ship, 
but was soon removed to a prison in the town. The 
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confinement grew intolerable, as mj limbs recovered 
strength; and the prison-door was hardly closed, be- 
fore I resolved with mj companions, that we would 
not rest until we had made one great effort to escape. 

16. Every day we were insulted by the wretches em- 
ployed to guard us ; our food was hardly sufficient to 
sustain us ; w<^were not permitted to know any thing 
of the success of our countrymen ; and as often as any 
favor was requested, it was denied with bitter scorn. 

17. Our apartment, in which six were confined, re- 
sembled a dungeon; but this, though it added to the 
gloominess of pur condition, aided our attempts at 
escape. I was fortunate enough to find an old 
bayonet upon the floor, with which I loosened the 
masonry of the wall. Long and wearily did we 
labor, relieving each other at*" the task, and thus 
keeping constantly at work, night and day, except 
when the grating of rusty hinges informed us that 
the turnkey was approaching onr room. 

18. We had hung up our clothes on the wall where 
we labored, as soon as we entered the jail; so that it 
was not suspected to be a screen for our labors. In 
the course of four long weeks we succeeded in pene- 
trating through the wall, and never did my heart bound 
with sucji delight as when I saw the first gleam of a 
star through the opening. We waited for a night suit- 
able to our purpose ; and it seemed as if the elements 
had conspired against us ; for seven days passed, and 
each night was as clear and as calm as possible. 

QostnoHS. 1. Who Burrounded Boeton ? 1. When did the old man aa^ he ar* 
rived there ? 1. What battle was he in ? 9. What happened to him ? IS. Where 
wma he taken ? 15. Where next ? Relate what followed. What pauses are used 
in the eighteenth Terse ? How long a pause does a comma denote ? How long a 
? How long a period ? 
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LESSON XLVIII. 



5. Ein-trj, a soldier on gourd. 
3. Ro-l&el-ance, onwilUngness. 

6. Skrit-ft-gem, a triek, or artifioe. 

7. His^ard-oua, dangerous. 

8. E-Tine-ed| proved. 

0. Ob'-Bti*n»-cy, willftilnesB. 

9. Ab'-io*lnte-]j, poeitively. 



Spell and define. 

9. Pic-a-ro6n, a freebooter. 
10. Pann-iers, wicker baskets carried 

<» horses. 
17. De-c4p'tion, deceit. 



20. Part-ner-ship, company. 

21. Ap*pa-ri-tion, a ghost, fan army. 
24. De-tach-ments, psrtiet sent from 



Ebbobs. 2. Stumm for ttarm i 3. inatmuut fbr treatmeta ; 4. jKestis fatJloatiMg- ; 
fiforitrfutfrnrtker ; gaUurim tar gathering. 



STORY OF THE REVOLUTION.— Cokcludkd. 

1. At last the night set in dark and stormy. The 
wind, as it howled from the ocean, and sent the rain 
rattling against onr little window, was mnsic to onr 
ears. We heard the tf)ll of midnight from the bells 
of the town, and then began onr operations. We 
took the stones of the wall and placed them in the 
dungeon, removing them silently, one by one. When 
the passage was opened, we saw it was not very high 
above ground. 

2. We doubted not but the sentry would shelter 
himself in his box, from the storm ; but lest he should 
discover us, each armed himself with a stone. He 
was sheltered, as we supposed, but hearing the sound 
we made in letting ourselves down from the breach, 
he came toward us. Before he could give his chal- 
lenge, we threw our stones at the unfortunate man, 
and heard him sink heavily to the earth, his musket 
ringing as he fell. 

8. Four of our number were strong; but one, with 
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myself, was infirm from the effects of woands. They, 
therefore, at onr request, left ns behind, though with 
much apparent reluctance. It was an evil hour for 
them when they did so"; for they were afterward 
retaken, and committed to prison again, where ill^ 
treatment and depression put an end to their exist- 
ence before the close qf the war. 

4» I went with my companion into a swamp about 
a mile from the town, and we had hardly secured our 
retreat, and laid ourselves down to rest, when the 
roar of guns came floating upon the wind, a signal 
that our escape was discovered. It was followed by 
the martial sound of the bugle ; but near as it was, 
we could go no further, and could only quietly employ 
ourselves in gathering bough» of pine, to form a kind 
of couch and covering. 

5. Thus we lay sheltered till the day dawned, 
listening in no pleasing suspense to the sounds of 
alarm that reached us from the town. In a few hours 
the sounds drew near us; we could even see our 
pursuers as they passed by. A small party employed 
a stratagem, to draw us from the swamp in which 
they thought it poslible we had taken shelter. Sud- 
denly crying out, " Here they are," they fired into 
the shrubbery : but though the balls fell all around 
us, we saw their motions, and were not frightened 
from our hiding places. 

6. We rose at night and went on our way, subsist- 
ing upon fruit's and berries, together with a little 
miserable bread which we had saved for this expedi- 
tion; but we were tortured with hunger, and on 
passing a barn, my companion secured a fowl, which 
we ate« raw as it was, with delight. Thus we traveled 
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for seven dsjg, alxoost without food, and entirelj 
without shelter; but our strength began to giro way. 
I deliberated with my companion, who was resolnte, 
but still more feeble than myself, and we determined 
to throw onrselyes on the mercj of some passing 
traveler. 

7. This was onr only chance of relief ; and though 
it was hazardous, and almost hopeless, we resolved, if 
we met but one persoxu we would m^^ ourselves 
known, and ask his protection. Soon after we had 
decided on this course, we heard the lingering tramp 
of a horse, and saw a venerable-looking person, who 
reminded us of one of our New England farmers, 
going to market with a tempting load of poultry*. 

8* I came out of the hedge, and requested him to 
hear me ; but he looked at me in a manner that clearly 
evinced that he was extremely suspicious of ^y char- 
acter and calling; his reply was, *' Can't stop," and 
began with much clamor to urge his beast into a 
quicker st^. 

9. But the beast was my friend on this occasion, and 
absolutely rinsed to hasten his movements, without 
.<^<?iAie better reason than he saw ttt that time. I took | 
advantage of his obstinacy to state my condition to the 
old man, whose countenance changed at once,on hear- 
ing mystery. ** Conscience!" said he, **I thought 
you no better than a picaroon; but you look almost 
starved." 

10. So saying, he dismounted from his horse, and 
opening his panniers, he handed me the food he had 
provided for his journey. This I shared with inj 
companion, who came forward and joined me. ''I 
was going to ask yon to ride ^double," sidd the 
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farmer, "bat the creature can't carry three; how- 
ever, wait till I return in the evening, and I will 
lend you a helping hand." 

11* The old gentleman, with much caution, further 
observed, that he did not know as it was quite right, 
but he took'a notion for the Americans himself, when 
he heard they were angry about the price of tea. 
" But at all events," said he, " I can't see how I 
should help Eling George, by carrying you back to 
Halifax, to be hanged, may be, though I would do 
any thing for the old gentleman in reason*" 

12. With many cautions and encouragements, he 
left us. We concealed ourselves through the day, 
and many suspicions came over us, that our friend 
might be induced by rewards to give us up to our 
pursuers* But we did him injustice. At night he 
came back, and seemed glad to see us, when we made 
our appearance. 

13* " I might have come back before,'* said he, 
"but I thought we could^ work better in the dark." 
He then dismounted, and directed us, without delay, 
to mount the horse, while he would walk by its side. 
For a long time we refused to suffer him, as aged as ho 
was, to encounter such fatigue ; but we were really 
worn out, and at last consented. 

14. We went on all that night, the old man keep- 
ing up our spirits by his conversation. " It was day- 
break before h^ showed any intention of making a 
permanent halt ; but as the morning grew red in the 
sky, he urged us forward till we stopped under the 
windows of a solitary farm-house, with its large 
buildings, not neat as they are in New England, but- 
still indicating thrift and industry in its possessor. 
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15. He went to what appeared to be a bedroom 
window, where he knocked with some caution. Forth- 
with a night-capped head made its appearance, and ' 
at once declared its native land by the exclamation^ 
" Law me, what brings you home this time of night? '* 
But the question was answered by a request that 
she would rise and open the door. It proved to be 
the old gentleman's help-mate. She immediately 
commenced preparations for breakfast, without troub- 
ling herself much about the character of her husband's 
guests; he condescended, however, to make some 
little explanation. 

16. When the breakfast was over, which, however, 
was a work of time, we were invited to spend all that 
day in rest, after our long and painful journey. In 
the evening we met again in the huge kitchen, which 
was the gathering place of the family, who were 
amused with some feigned a<^count of our character 
and the object of our visit. When the mixed collec- 
tion had retired, leaving us with the old man and his 
wife, we gave him a full account of our adventures, 
and were happy to find, from his unconcern as to 
politics, that we were in a place of security. 

17. He told us there was much confusion in the 
town, on account of our escape, and that a reward 
was ottered for our detection; while at the same time 
detachments of soldiers were sent in pursuit. He 
himself was strictly examined, and h» said he did not 
feel quite easy in his mind, on account of some decep- 
•tion which iie had been obliged to use. " However," 

1 i said he, " I did not do "evil that good may come. I did ; 
I the good first, and the evil followed." We proposed i 
I to leave him that ni&;ht, but he would by no means i 
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consent to this, and insisted on our remaining with 
him some tiniie, as he said, to pick np our crums. 

18. On the third night we took leave of our 
Samaritan host, with the deepest emotions of grati- 
tude for his kindness. I always looked on the bright 
side of liuman nature; but I never received an 
impression in its favor so decided and literally reviv- 
ing, as from the conduct of this humble man. I 
never saw him nor heard of him again. 

19. On parting, he kindly gave us directions to a 
place where we could take passage for Falmouth, now 
Portland. We succeeded in reaching it without diffi- 
culty, and though we had no money, his recommend- 
ation gained us a place in the vessel. I fekfc relieved 
when once more upon the waters, and standing 
gallantly out to sea. 

20. From Falmouth we went home on foot. Before 
I reached m]|ftLative village, my companion left me. 
His society had become endeared to me by our part- 
nership in misfortune ; and I pa.rted with him in much 
sorrow. He has ceased, long ago, from the number 
of the living, but I hope to meet him again. I 
entered my native village in a clear summer's after- 
noon; thei air was calm, the sky was clear, and there 
was a stillness like that of the sabbath, through the 
whole of the place. I remembered hearing the 
distant bell, and knew that they were assembled for 
the lecture which preceded the communion service, 
according to the custom of our fathers. -- 

21.1 went to my father's door and entered it softly. 
My mother was sitting in her usual place by the fire- 
side, though there were green boughs instead of 
fagots in the chimney before her. When she saw me, 

10 
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•he gave tk wild look, grew deadly pale, and making 
an ineffectual effort to speak to me, fainted away. 
With much difficulty I restored her; but it was long' 
before I could make her understand, that the sup- 
posed apparition was, in truth, her son, whom she 
had so long mourned for as deadw 

22. My little brother had also caught a glimpse of 
me; and, as might naturally be supposed, was ex- 
ceedingly alarmed, {n his fright he ran to the | 
meeting-house, to give the alarm. When he reached 
that place, the service had ended, and the congrega- 
tion were just coming from the doors. Breathless 
with fear,*^he gave them his tidings. 

23. H^ing related what he had seen, the whole as- 
sembly bent their way toward my father's house; and 
such was their impatience to arrive^at the spot, that 
minister and deacons, old men and matrons, young 
men and maidens, quickened their step^to a run. 

24. Never was there such a confusion in our village. 
The young were eloquent in their amazement, and the 
old put on their spectacles to see the strange beings 
who had thus returned from the dead. I told my story 
over and over again. As often as I concluded it, new 
detachments arrived, who insisted on hearing all the 
particulars in their turn. The house was crowded with 
visitors till far in the night, when the minister dis- 
missed them, after calling on my pirents to unite with 
him in returning thanks to God, " for this son which was 
dead and is alive again, which wad lost and is found." 

QDBSTioxs. 1. How did Jtfaey g«t out of prison ? 8. What did they do to (ho len- 
try ? 4. Where did they coneeal thenuelret ? 7. To whom did they make them- 
Mlvee known ? 9. What did he aay and do ? Toll how they goi home, and what 
the people thooght of die men who related tfaia itory. 
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LESSON XLIX. 

Spell and define. 



Me-thlnka, Mona as « I think." 
U-titrp-er, one who leins without 

right. 
Be-w4re^ to take heed to. 
Cdn-scious-qess, knowledge of whAt 
B in the mind. 



PoI.l6t-ed, deffled. 
Vonch^sifte, coodetcendt. 
yfo-geenoe, inflicting p«ln A»r f^Jnrj. 
In-etfnct-iTe-ly, by force of inttiiiet. 
Fe-r6-ctoua» fierce, cruel. 
Im-pde^ii-ble, not posalblei 

Srbom. H9ue$ for kotud; dmnt far dareitfJbisgibrJMg. 

DiREcnoir. Before reading this piece, Me direotiosB pre^ooBly 
given for reading dialogue!. 



WILLIAM TELL. 

Geder, the ^jxaat; fkaentm, hi* oAoer ; and Wiiliam TeB, a Swiaa peMtat. 

Sar. Down, alare, upon ihj knees before the gor^ 
ernor, 
And beg foi^ mercy. 

Gfet. Does he hear ? 

Sar. He does, bat braves thy power. cvbTbu.] 
Down, slave, 
And ask for life* 

Ges, [To Teu.] Why speakest thou not ¥ 

TelL For wonder. 

Ges. Wonder ? 

Tell. Yes, that then shonldst seem a man! 

Ges. What shonld I seem ¥ 

Tell. A monster. 

Ges. Ha! Beware! think on thy chains. > 

Tell. Thongh they were doubled, and did weigh 
me down 
Prostrate to earth, methinks I could rise np 
Erect with nothing bat the honest pride I 
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Of telling thee, usurper, to thy teeth. 
Thou art a monster. Think on mj chains! 
How came they on me^? 

Oes. Darest thou question me? 

Ten. Darest thou answer? 

Oes* Beware my vengeance. 

TeU. Can it more than kill? 

Oes. And is not that enough ? 

TeU. No, not enough ; 
It can not take away the grace of life, 
The comeliness of look that virtue gives. 
Its port erect with consciousness of truth, 
Its rich attire of honoraUe deeds. 
Its fair report that 's rife on good men's tongues ; 
It can not lay its hand on these, no more 
Than it can pluck his brightness from the sun, 
Or with polluted finger tarnish it. 

Oes. But it may make thee writhe. 

TeU. It may, and I may* say. 
Go on, though it should make me groan again. 

Oes. Whence comest thou? 

TdL From the mountains. 

Oes. Canst tell me any news from them ? 

TeU. Ay; they watch no more the avalanche. 

Oes. Why so? 

TeU. Because they look for thee. The hurricane 
Comes unawares upon them; from its bed 
The torrent breaks, and finds them in its track. 

Ges. What then? 

TeU. They thank kind Providence it is not thou. 
Thou hast perverted nature in them. The earth 
Presents her fruits to them, and is not thanked. 
The harvest sun is constant, and they acarce 
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Betum Us SBiile. Their flocks and. herds increase-, 

And they look on as men who count a loss. 

There 's not a blessing Heaven vQuchsafes them, but 

The thought of thee doth wither to a curse, 

As something they must lo§e, and had far better 

Lack, 

Ges. 'Tis well. I 'd have them as their hills 
That never smile, though wanton summer tempt 
Them e'er so much. 

TdL But they do sometimes smile. 

Ges. Ah! when is that? 

TdL When they do pray for vengeance. 

Ges. Dare they pray for that? 

TdL They dare, and they expect it, too. 

Ges. From whence? 
' TdL From Heaven, and their true hearts. 

Ges. [To sarnem.] Lead iu his son. Now will I take 
Exquisite vengeance. [To Teu,M the boy enters.] I have 

destined him 
To die along with thee. 

TdL To die! for what? he 's but a child. 

Ges. He 's thine, however. 

TelL He is an only child. 

Ges. So much the easier to crush the race. 

TelL He may have a mother. 

Ges. So the viper hath. 
And yet who spares it for the mother^s sake? 

TelL I talk to stone. I '11 talk to it no more. 
Come, my boy, I taught thee how to live, 
I 'U teach thee how to die. 

Ges. But first, I'd see thee' make 
A trial of thy skill with that same bow. 
Thy arrows never miss, 't is said. 
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TeU. What i» the trial? 

&€$. Thoa lookest upoa thy boy as though thou 
guessest it. 

TeU* Look upon my boy ! What mean you ? 
Look upon my boy as though X guessed it ! 
Guessed the trial thou Mst have me make! 
Ouessed it instinctively! Thou dost not mean 
Noy no "^ thou wouldst not have me make 
A trial of my skill upon my child ! 
Impossible! I do not guess thy meaning* 

(xe9. I 'd see thee hit an apple on his heady 
Three hundred paces off* 

TeU. Great Heaven ! 

0€$. On this condition only will I spare 
His life and thine* 

TeU. Ferocious monster ! make a father 
Murder his own child ! 

Ges. Dost thou consent? 

TeU. With his own hand! 
The hand I 've led him when an infant by! 
-My hands are free from blood, and have no gust 
For it, that they should drink my child's. 
I '11 not murder my boy for Gesler* 

Boy. You will not hit me, father. Ton '11 be sure 
To hit the apple. Will you not save me, father? 

TeU. Lead me forth ; I 'U make the trial* 

Boy. Father 

TeU. Speak not to me; 
Let. me not hear thy voice. Thou must be dumb; 
And so should all things be. Earth should be dumb, 
And Heaven, unless its thunder muttered at 
The deed, and sent a bolt to stop it* 
Give me my bow and quiver* 
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Oes. When all is ready. Sarnem, measure hence 
The distance, three hnndred paces. 

TeU. WiU he do it fairly? 

Oes* What is 't to thee, fairly or not ? 

TelL [sweacticaKy.] O, nothing, a little thing, 
A very little thing; I only shoot 
4.t my child ! 

[Samem prepares to measure*} 

TelL Villain, stop! You measure against the sun. 

Oes. And what of that? , 
What matter whether to or from the sun? 

TeU. I 'd have it at my back. The sun should shine 
Upon the mark, and not on him that shoots; 
I will not shoot against the sun. 

Ges. Give him his way. 

, [Samem paces and goes out.] 

TeU. I should like to see the apple I must hit. 

Oes. [Picks out the smauest one.] There, take that. 

TeU. You 've picked the smallest one. 

Ges. I know I have. Thy skiU will be 
The greater if thou hittest it. 

Tell, [sarcasticauy.] Truc ! True ! I did not think of 
that. 
I wonder I did not think of that ! A larger one 
Had given me a chance to §ave my boy. 
Give me my bow. Let me see my quiver. 

Ges. [To an attendant] Givc him a siuglo arrow. 

[TeU looks at it and breaks it] 

Tell. L^t me see my quiver. It ifii not ' 
One arrow in a dozen I would use 
To shoot with at a dove, much less a dove 
Like that. 
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Ges^ Show him the quiver. 

[Saniem retarni kdA takes tlw appte and the boy lo place them. Whflt thia la doUig-, 
Ten coooeala an arrow muder hit garment He then select* another arrow, nnd as^ J 

TeU. Ib the boy ready? Keep silence now, 
For Heaven's sake, and be my witnessesi 
That if his life 's in peril from my hand, 
'T ia only for the chance of saving it. 
For mercy's sake keep motionless and silent. 

[He aims and shoots in the direction of the boy. In a moment 8am«B enters 
with the apple on the arrow's poinl.3 

Sar. The boy is safe. 
• TeU. CRaishighisarma.3 Thank Heaven! 

t As he raises his arm the concealed arrow Mis.] 

Ges. pioidngitnp.] Unequaled archer! why was this 

concealed ? 
TdL To kill thee, tyrant, had I slain my boy. 

Qcwnona. Who was Gesler? Who was William TeU? What did Gesler 
order TeO to do ? Repeat what each said as ftr as yon can. On uliat was the 
apple pkced at which TeU was ordered to shoot ? Did he loll his son ? Fdrwbat 
did TeU say he had concealed an arrow ? 



LESSON L. 

SpeU and define. 



1. Rte-i-dence, place of abode. 

1. Ap-p4r-ent-1y, in appearance. 

2. Be-wil-der-ed, perplexed. 

3. Fes-tfr-i-ty, social Joy. 



4. With-er-ed, fkded. 

5. B*t6r-ni-ty, endless dnratlon. 

6. Un-ap-pr6aoh-a-ble, not to be ap« 

proaehed. 



EnnoBS. 1. £Mtas for Msecm ; $kadden tar §kadinDi t 3. bm$UH£fyc hinting; 
7. realum for reote. 



THE BROKEN-HEARTED. 

1. Two years ago, I took up my residence for a 
few weeks in a country village in the eastern part of 
New England. Soon after my arrival, I became 
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acquainted with a young lady, apparently about 
seventeen years of age. She had lost the idol of her 
heart's purest love, and the shadows of deep and 
holy memories were resting like the wing of death 
upon her brow. 

2. I first met her in the presence of the mirthful. 
She was, indeed, a creature to be admired; her brow 
was garlanded by the young year's sweetest flowers ; 
her yellow locks were hanging beautifully and low 
upon her bosom ; and she moved through the crowd 
with such a floating, unearthly grace, that the bewil- 
dered gazer looked almost to see her fade away into 
the air, like the creation of some pleasant dream. 
She seamed cheerful and even gay; yet I saw that 
her gayety was but the mockery of her feelings. 

dp She smiled, but there was something in her 
smile which told that its mournful beauty was but the 
bright reflection of a tear; and her eyelids at. times 
closed heavily down, as if struggling to repress the 
tide of agony that was bursting up from her heart's 
secret urn. She looked as if she could have left the 
scene of festivity, and gone out beneath the quiet 
stars, and laid her forehead down upon the fresh 
green earth, and poured out her stricken soul, gush 
after gush, till it mingled with the eternal fountain 
of life and purity. 

4. I have lately heard, that the young lady of 
whom I have spoken, is dead. The close of her life 
was calm as the falling of a quiet stream ; gentle as 
the sinking of the breeze, that lingers for a time 
round a bed of withered roses, and then dies as it 
were from very sweetness. 

6. It can not be that earth is man's only abiding 

10* o 
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15. He went to what appeared to be a bedroom 
window, where he knocked with some caution. Forth- 
with a night-capped head made its appearance, and 
at once declared its native land by th^ exclamation^ 
*' Law me, what brings you home this time of night? " 
But the question was answered by a request that 
she would rise and open the door. It proved to be 1 
the old gentleman's help-mate* She immediatelj | 
commenced preparations for breakfast, without troub- 
ling herself much about the character of her husband's 
guests; he condescended, however, to make some 
little explanation. 

16. When the breakfast was over, which, however, 
was a work of time, we were invited to spend all that 
day in rest, after our long and painful journey. In 
the evening we met again in the huge kitchen, which 
was the gathering place of the family, who were 
amused with some feigned account of our character 
and the object of our visit. When the mixed collec- 
tion had retired, leaving us with the old man and his 
wife, we gave him a full account of our adventures, 
and were happy to find, from his unconcern as to 
politics, that we were in a place of security. 

17. He told us there was much confusion in the 
town, on account of our escape, and that a reward 
was otiered for our detection ; while at the same time 
detachments of soldiers were sent in pursuit. He 
himself was strictly examined, and h» said he did not 
feel quite easy in his mind, on iaccount of some decep- 

•tion which lie had been obliged to use. " However," 
said he, " I did not do 'evil that good may come. I did ; 
the good first, and the evil followed." Wo proposed | 
to leave him that ni^ht, but he would by no means | 
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consent to this, and insisted on our remaining with 
liim some time, as he said, to pick up our crums. 

18. On the third night we took leave of our 
Samaritan host, with the deepest emotions of grati- 
tude for his kindness. I always looked oh the bright 
side of liuman nature; but I never received an 
impression in its favor so decided and literally reviv- 
ing, as from the conduct of this humble man. I 
never saw him nor heard of him again. 

19. On parting, he kindly gave us directions to a 
place where we could take passage for Falmouth, now 
Portland. We succeeded in reaching it without diffi- 
culty, and though we had no money, his recommend- 
ation gained us a place^in the vessel. I feto relieved 
when once more upon the waters, and standing 
gallantly out to sea. 

20. From Falmouth we went home on foot. Before 
I reached mjfcative village, my companion left me. 
His society had become endeared to me by our part- 
nership in misfortune ; and I parted with him in much 
sorrow. He has ceased, long ago, from the number 
of the living, but I hope to meet him again. I 
entered my native village in a clear summer's after- 
noon; the air was calm, the sky was clear, and there 
was a stillness like that of the sabbath, through the 
whole of the place. I remembered hearing the 
distant bell, and knew that they were assembled for 
the lecture which preceded the communion service, 
according to the custom of our fathers. - 

21.1 went to my father's door and entered it softly. 
My mother was sitting in her usual place by the fire- 
side, though there were green boughs instead of 
fagots in the chimney before her. When she saw me, 

10 
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A brighter era to the nations. Hark! 
Along the vales and mountains of the earth 
There is a deep, portentons mormnring, 
Like the swift rush^ of subterranean streams. 
Or like the mingled sounds of earth and air, 
When the fierce Tempest, with sonorous wing, 
Heaves his deep folds upon the rushing winds, 
And hurries onward with his night of clouds 
Against the eternal mountains. 

4. 'T is the voice 

Of infant Fbeedom; and her stirring call 
Is heard and answered in a thousand tones 
From every hill-top of her Western home ; 
And lo, it breaks across old Ocean's flood; 
And"FKEEDOM ! Fbeedom!" is the answering shout 
Of nations, starting from the spell of years. 

&. The day-spring ! see, 'tis bright'ning in the heavens ! 
The watchmen of the night have caught the sign; 
From tower to tower the signal-fires fiash free. 
And the deep watchword, like the rush of seas 
That heralds the volcano's bursting fiame. 
Is sounding o'er the earth. 

6. Bright years of hope 

And life are on the wing ! Yon glorious bow 
Of Freedom, bended by the hand of God, 
Is spanning Time'« dark surges. Its high arch, 
A type of love and mercy on the cloud. 
Tells that the many storms of human life 
Will pass in silence, and the sinking waves, 
Gathering the forms of glory and of peace, 
Befiect the undimmed brightness of the heavens. 
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LESSON LII. 

SpeU and d^ne. ' 



1. 8i4t-iir«» thfl height. 
1. Oh-serr-i-tion, notice. 
4k At-tte-tfon, act of attending. 
4. Fft-mom, rerj noted. 
^ 4. Oon-Ter-si-tion, discoursing. 
4. Fro-c6re, to obtain. 
6. Bir-misHdon, lloenie. 

EKBom. 3. ArrdMt ft>r crroKiZ; 



7. G^n-er-ona, liberal. 

9. 8im-plic-i-tj, artleasnesa. 

9. y6g-a*bond, a Tagrant 
13s DiB-cr4-tion, prudence. 
16. Ja-di-eiou8y prudent. 
23. Tran8-p6rt, to conyey. 
86. V67-a-ge8, journeya by aea. 

4. prenre fbr procure ; 5. indiutrm fbr 
; 28. difikil$9 for digktOtf, 



THE LITTLE WOOL MERCHANT. 

1. Ik a remote part of Ireland there liyed an 
honestybut poor farmer, who had three sons and three 
little daughters. The youngest of the sons was 
named Nichols. He was yerj small in stature, and 
talked very little ; but he had a great deal of good 
sense, industry, and observation. 

2. When he was very young, he began to think 
that his father was too poor to keep him at h«me, 
and that it was his duty to go away and earn his 
living as soon as possible. 

3* One day, when he went to a store to do an 
errand, he heard some traders in wool speaking of a 
very 'beautifujL kind, which they brought from a 
distant county in Ireland, and from which they made 
a great deal of money. 

4. Nichols listened to their talk with great atten- 
tion, and wished very much that he had a little 
money to buy some of this famous wool. He did not 
tell Ids wishes ta hia father; but ha thought a great 
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deal of the conyersation he had heard, and laid a 
great many plans to procure money. 

5. He was scarcely sixteen years old, when he first 
asked his father's permission to go from home and 
earn his own living. His father was very poor, and 
knowing Nichols to be an honest, industrious boy, he 
told him he might go, and try to find something to do. 

6k Dressed in a suit of strong, coarse clothes, with< 
a great pair of wooden shoes, and a large kqptty 
cane in his hand to defend himself, the little man set 
out from home, with no other provisions than a small 
piece of cheese and a loaf of bread. 

7. In the county where the sheep were so remark- 
ably fine, he had heard that there was a very rich and 
very generous man, called the Baron of Baltimore. 

8. Emboldened by what he had heard of this gen-* 
tleman's ^dness, Nichols \^ent to his house and 
asked if he could not employ him for a little while, 
that he might earn money to buy some wool. The 
boy seemed Jh- intelligent, and so frank, and showed 
such a disposition to be industrious, that thr Baron 
was yery Qiuch pleased with him. 

9* From his honest -simplicity of manner, and the 
good sense and modesty of his answers, the gentleman 
rightly condude^L that he was no idle vagabond, or 
artful knave. 

10. It was a strange thing for a boy of his age 
to- undertake such an enterprise, but his appearance 
was so much in his favor, that the Baron wa^ re- 
solved to trust him with a hundred crowns. 

11. Some of his Mends laughed at him for taking 
such a fancy to the boy, and told him he would never 
see his money again. " I think it doubtful whether 
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I ever do," replied Lord Baltimore; " but I like the 
lad's enterprise, and if lie be as good a boy as lie 
seems, I am willing to give it to him." 

12. Nichols never dreamed of having such a large 
sum in his hands. His heart came up in his throat 
with very joy, and it seemed as if he could not find 
words to express his gratitude to his benefactor. 

13. He made his purchases with a great deal of 
discretion, and, with the wool that he bqught, he 
traveled back to the counties where sheep were very 
scarce. Here the little merchant found such a demand 
for wool, that he sold it all immediately for nearly 
double the money he had given for it. 

14. This success gave him new* courage ; and he 
resolved to travel back as quickly as possible to buy 
some more ; but first he resolved to visit his good 
friend, the Baron, that he might tell him of his 
good fortune, and thank him again for his kiudness. 

15. "My lord," said he, "that which you had 
the goodness to give me has nearly doubled. The 
money I have made is quite sufficient to carjy 
on my little commerce; therefore I beg of you 
to take back the hundred crowns, with my most 
sincere thanks; and may my Heavenly Father bless 
you for your kindness to a poor boy like me." 

16. The Baron was so much charmed with the 
judicious way in which the money had been managed, 
and with the honest and prompt payment of the debt, 
that he insisted on making a present of it. 

17. "No, no, my lord," replied the young mer- 
chant ; "keep your money to lend somebody else who 
needs it. You have helped me to take the first step ; 
and now, if I am prospered, I can get along very 
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well myself. ^ All the favor I ask, is, that jon will 
allow me to consider you as a friend, and permit me 
now and then to give you an account o£ my little 
fortune." 

18. The Baron was charmed with this reply. 
*^ Continue to think and act as you now do, my good 
boy," said he, .affectionately placing his hand on the 
lad's head, '^and I promise you, I will always assist 
you with my advice, and pay purse too, if you need it." 

1 9 . Nichols could not refrain from tears. He pressed 
the hand of his benefactor, and kissing it respectfully^ 
he thanked him with all the eloquence of gratitude. 

20. As soon as he had bidden his friend farewell,' 
he again set out on his journey. He did not, like a 
foolish child, spend his money for fine clothes; he 
wore the same coarse coat, and wooden shoes, he had 
when he left his father's honse. 

21. This circumstance, together with his anxiety 
to pay his debts as quickly as possible, made people 
willing to trust him; and when he returned to the 
place where he first bought wool, he found the 
farmers were» willing to let him have more than he 
could pay for, provided he would promise a speedy 
return. Nichols accepted their offer, telling them he 
certainly would come back and pay them if he were 
living. 

22. Though he took a much larger quantity of 
wool than at first, he found no difficulty in disposing 
of it ; and very few weeks passed before he was able 
to go back and pay his debts, and purchase more. 
This honest industry soon gained friends ; and far and 
near, people told the story of the enterprising little 
wool merchant. 
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23. He droye Us trade so brisklj, and was so 
popular in the conntrj> that it became necessarj for 
him to bay horses and wagons to transport his goods 
from one place to another. 

24. iSometimeSy it is trne, he met with little diffi- 
culties. For instance, the people from whom he 
bought his wool, hearing how much money he made, 
refdsed to sell it as cheap as they had done ; and 
finding he always had ready money, they increased 
in their demands, until poor Nichols began to fear he 
should, be obliged to give up his trade altogether. 

25. His good friend, the Baron, encouraged him 
under these little troubles, and advised him to go to 
some more distant counties, where excellent sheep 
were plenty. The little merchant followed his direc- 
tions, and soon found that he made money faster 
than ever. 

26. In the niidst of success, however, he did not 
forget that there are some things more valuable than 
wealth. He set apart some time from business to be 
devoted to his studies; he hired the best masters in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, anA geography; and 
bought many interesting and useful books, such as 
voyages and travels. 

QmBflTiom. Whftt is tiiit story about? 5. How old wm Nichols? 6. How wm 
he dressed? 8. To whom did he go ? 10. What did he get ? 13. How much 
did he gain in buying wool ? Tell the rest of the story. 
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LESSON LIII. 

Spell and define. 



1. Ad'T^a-tnr-er, om that triM or luus- 

arda. 
i. B-T^nt-fta], ftill of eventi. 
7. FjDr-16m, forMken, lost. 
7. B«-«p4ot-fti], oiTil, oourtaoiu. 
15. E-o6n-o-iniiC» one who manages bn- 

sineas frngally. 



22. Tr&f-fio, trading. 

26. As-cer-t^in-ing, finding out. 
, 27. Ben-e-f&c-tor, one that conftrs a 
benefit. 

30. V&ph'vwn, sonsof a brother or sit- 
ter. 

30. P6r-trait^ a likeness. 



Erboss. 1. NatteraUt/ for %atitrdUy ; 3. aupprite tat Mrprise ; 4. marehant for 
merektuU ; clo§e for clothet. 



THE LITTLE WOOL MERCHANT. — Cqnoludkd. 

1. In three years our little adventurer acquired 
more money than his father had seen in his whole 
life, and he naturally became very anxious to go 
home and tell his parents his good luck. He had 
never visited them, nor had they lieard one syllable 
from him since he left them. 

2. His father had heard others talk, and he had 
often talked himself, %bout the famous little wool mer- 
chant ; but he never once dreamed it ^*as his own son. 

3. Nichols for some time intended to -v^ite to his 
father; but then he thought how grand it would be 
to go home of a sudden, with handsome presents, 
and surprise them all with his riches. 

4. It was a joyful day for the little merchant when 
he came within sight of his native town, after such a 
long and eventful absence. He left his horses, his 
wagons, and his do;r}eBl*'c. at a neighboring inn, and 
having put on the self-same clothes he wore away, 
(which, by the way, cout 1 not be made to fit decently 
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without considerable ripping, piecing and pulling,) he 
bent his steps toward his father's dwelling. 

5. Hie opened the kitchen door just as the family 
were sitting down to supper. One of his brothers 
remembered his old clothes, and the moment he saw 
him, he. threw himself on his neck, exclaiming, " It is 
my brother! It is my brother!" "Yes, yes," said 
one of the girls, jumping and capering, and catching 
hold of the skirts of his coat, "it is our Nichols!" 

6. His mother sprang forward, and the little wan- 
derer sunk on his knees before her. She kissed him 
again and again; but her voice trembled so that she 
could not speak for many minutes. " It is indeed our 
boy," said the father, dashing the tears from his 
eyes. " He has been gone so long," said the mother, 
" that I can not find it in my heart to scold at him for 
not letting us know where he has been. Poor child! 
he has got on the same old coat that he wore away!" 

7. "What have you been doing all this time ?" said 
his father, looking- a little displeased at his forlorn 
appearance. " When you have heard my story, I do 
not think you wiU blame me," replied Nichols, in a 
respectful tone; "but first let me give my brothers 
and sisters the J)resents I have brought for them." 

8. So saying, he gave his father a purse containing 
a hundred pieces of gold ; one to his mother contain- 
ing fifty pieces ; and one to each of his brothers and 
sisters, containing twenty-five pieces. 

9. The old man blushed and turned pale^ at the 
sight of so much money; and thinking Nichols could 
not have gained it honestly, he cried out in a sorrow- 
ful tone, " Ah ! my child, what have you done ? My 
wretched boy, is it possible you have turned robber? " 
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10. ^'Oi my dear fatliery" replied the liitle mer- 
chant, <*do not have such a thoaght as that ! After 
all the good lessons you and my mother gave me, 
when I was little, do you think it possible for me to 
do snch a wicked thing? When you have heard my 
story, I do not think yon wiU be ashamed to own me 
as a son." 

11. Then he told how he had gone to Lord Balti- 
more to get work ; how kindly that gentleman had 
assisted him; how he had bought wool with the 
money; how he had sold it for double what it cost 
him; and finally, that he had become rich enough to 
keep horses, wagons, and a man of his own. 

12. ^ Ah, ha ! " shouted his brothers, **you are the 
Httle wool merchant, we have heard so much talk 
about!" *^Is it possible?" asked his delighted 
father, bursting into tears. 

13. "Tes, my dear father," replied the happy son. 
" It is even so ; and if you will go to the inn with 
me, I wiU prove it by my loaded wagons, and letters 
from the richest merchants in the country." 

14. "And did you always wear these old clothes?" 
asked one of his sisters. 

1 5. " Not these," replied theJittle economist ; " but 
some that were full as coarse. Sometimes they used 
to laugh at me, and say, ' I guess you drive a pitiful 
trade, Nichols, by the looks of your coat ;' but I did 
not mind them much, for I knew my own business 
best. Once Lord Baltimore heard them laughing at 
me, and he told me I had better put off my wooden 
shoes, and get a more decent coat. 

16. " I told him I would do any thing to please 
him, but that for myself I did not care for any thing 
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more than comfortable clothing. I told him I should 
be robbed in the woods and by-roads, if I dressed 
like a gentleman; that the tavern-keepers would all 
charge me more, and give me better things to eat and 
drink than I wanted; and thikt if I ate, drank and 
slept like a rich man, I should never become rich. 

17. "The Baron said he believed I was right, and 
told me he had no doubt I should prosper, if I con- 
tinued my old habits of prudence and industry. So," 
added Nichols, "I kept on my wooden shoes, and my 
peasant dress ; I carried a mouthful of bacon and a 
bottle of beer in my knapsack ; and I slept in the 
barn with my horses." 

18. "You were wiser than those who laughed at 
you," said his father; "but after all, my son, I can 
hardly believe this great story you are telling us." 

19. Indeed, it did all seem like a dream to the 
family, till his horses, his wagons, and his letters 
were shown them. You may be sure the fortnight 
Nichols spent at home was a happy one. 

20.^ When, at the end of that time, he told his 
mother he must' leave her, she said it did not seem 
as if she had seen him a single day; but his father 
said he should not be urged to stay longer. " He has 
grown rich by attending to his business," said he; 
"and that is the way he must keep so." 

21. After many a kind and sortowful farewell, 
Nichols returned to business again. In process of 
time he became a rich and celebrated merchant ; but 
the love of money did not, as it sometimes does, 
destroy all other tastes and affections. 

22. Before Nichols was thirty years old, he gave 
up his profitable traffic to one of his brothers, and | 
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purchased a fine large farm, not far from liome,wliere 
he spent the remainder of his industrious and usefal 
life. He had given his sisters a good education, and 
they Tv^ere all well married, and lived within a day's 
ride of their father's house. 

23. The old folks were happy with their children. 
When the neighbors talked of what the little wool 
merchant had done for them, the old lady would 
smile and say, ^* Why, to, be sure, we are comfortable 
and happy ; how can we be otherwise, when we have 
such good children?" And Nichols would answer, 
" How could we be otherwise than good,, when we 
have such a good mother ? " . 

24. I suppose some of m;^ young readers will want 
to hear more about Lord Baltimore. He removed to 
London, about the time Nichols made his visit 
at home, and his young friend did not see him for 
several years. 

25. He could not, however, endure the thought of 
looking upon the good old gentleman no more before 
his death ; and when he quitted business, he made a 
journey to London, on purpose to thank him again 
for all he had done for him. 

26. He found no difficulty in ascertaining the resi- 
dence of his friend; and he found, as he expected, a 
most affectionate welcome. The Baron observed that 
Nichols carried a wooden box under his arm ; and as 
soon as the first kind inquiries were over, he asked 
what it contained. ** It is a present I have brought 
for you," said the young merchant. 

27. When opened, it was found to contain a small 
portrait of the little peasant, with his cioarse coat, 
his wooden shoes, and his knotty cane, just as 
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he first presented himself before his generous 
benefactor. • 

28. *' My kind friend," said he, *' all I have in the 
world I owe to yon. If Providence had not raised 
me up such a friend, I should have been nothing, 
and should have had nothing. 

29. " The picture is not worth much, for I thought 
it most proper to set it in a plain, wooden frame ; but 
when people ask you why you have it in your house, 
tell them, I pray you, that it is a poor little peasant 
boy, who came to you a beggar, and who, by means 
of your kindness and counsel, came at last to ride in 
his carriage^' 

30. The old gentleman was aflfected'to tears. " I 
shall teach my nephews," said he, " that it is more 
valuable than^ the portrait of an. emperor, cased in 
gold; for it is the exact likeness of one who de- 
served good luck for his honesty and intelligence, his 
modesty and gratitude." 

31. The Baron and his young friend- often ex- 
changed letters; and many a kind token of remem- 
brance found its way to London from the Irish farm. 
Lord Baltimore died of a good old age. When his 
nephews talked to their sons about their great uncle, 
they often used to point to the portrait, anS repeat 
the story of his kindness to the little wool merchant. 

Questions. l.Did Nichols go home? 2. Had hk father heard from him? 
8. What was h* caUed about the country ? 8. What presents did he make his 
ftther, mottier, brothers and sisters ? 22. Now tell where Nichols lived and what 
he did. What ptoses in the 9th paragraph ? What does each denote ? 
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LESSON LIV. 
SptU and d^ne. 



1. AM{iHno«,aid«h6]p. 
1. P6r-kh-^ (died.) 
S. Tht-Sk, dangers. 
S. 8wvfr^ outlived. 



8. Wr^ped, folded. 
3. Dr^ar-y, dlfOMl. 

3. CSi^eT'leui condbrtleM. 

4. Ao'-oent% (kngwige.) 



Bbbow. 2. Hoft far wrmpp*d g 3. wumntmt e for wumntain ; 4. wimM for wi$ub ; 
4. drifBfue irifU. 

DoLXCTiov. This piece ihonld be read with a moderate move- 
ment^ and plaintiye tooe of Toice. 



THE SNOW-STORM. 

1. In the month of December, 1821, a Mr. Blake, 
with his wife and infant, was passing over the Green 
Mountains, near the town of Arlington, Vermont, in 
a sleigh with one horse. The drifting snow rendered 
it impossible for the horse to proceed. Mr. Blake 
set off on foot in search of assistance, and perished 
in the storm before he could reach a human dwelling. 

2. The mother, alarmed, as is supposed, at his long 
absence, went in quest of him, with the infant in her 
arms. She was found, in the morning, dead* a short 
distance from the sleigh. The child was wrapped in 
her cloak, and survived the perils of the cold and 
the storm. 

3. The cold winds swept the mountain's height, 

And pathless was the dreary wild, 

And, 'mid the cheerless hours of night, 

A mother wandered with her child. 

" As through the drifted snow she pressed. 

The babe was sleeping on her breast. 
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4, And colder still the winds did blow, 

And darker hours of night came on, 
And deeper grew the drifts of snow ; 

Her limbs were chilled, her strength was gone ; 
God, she cried, in accents wild. 
If I must perish, save my child ! 

5, She stripped her mantle from her breast. 

And bared her bosom to the storm. 
And round the child she wrapped the vest, 

And smiled to think her babe was warm ; 
With one cold kiss, one tear she shed. 
And sunk upon a snowy bed. 

6, At dawn a traveler passed by, 

She lay beneath a snowy veil, 
The frost of death was in her eye, 

Her ch.eek was cold, and hard, and pale ; 
He moved the robe from off th« child. 
The babe looked up and sweetly smiled. 

QcBsnomu What is this lesson about ? 1. Where did it happen ? 6. How 
were the mother and child fomid ? 6. Was the child dead ? 
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lesson' LV. 

Spell and define. 



1. VW4nfl-Itf, well ftoqnainfted wtth. 
1. At-sArt, to.nuintalii. 
1. Af-ttcHoa, lore, fondnMS. ^ 
S. Tbr6sgr«d, crowded togeiber. 



2. An'-dent, of old tfanet. 
2. Re-16nt-lea% uDpttgring. 

2. Grive-yard, ptoce of burial. 

3. Be-m6in.ber-ed, called to xniiid. 



Sbbom. 2. Li^riug tot Umgtrim 3./ai«w fi»/«r«. / 3. mmm, ftr ai«wry; 
4. J«M IbriM*. 

THE FAMILY MEETING. 

1. We are all here! 
Father, mother, , 
Sister, brother. 

All who hold each other dear; 
Each chair is filled ; we 're all at home; 
To-night let no cold stranger com^. 
It is not often thus around 
Our old familiar hearth we 're found; 
Bless, then, the meeting and the spot; 
For once be every care forgot; 
Let gentle peace assert her power, 
' iTnd kind affection rule the hour. 
We 're all, all here! 

2. We 're not all here ! 
Some are away; the dead ones dear. 
Who thronged with us this ancient hearth. 
And gave the hour to guileless mirth. 
Death, with stern, relentless hand. 
Looked in and thinned our little band ; 
Some like a night-flash passed away. 
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And some snnk, lingering day by day ; 
The quiet graveyard — some lie there^ 
And cruel ocean has his share ; 
We 're not all here. 

3. We are all here ! 
Even they, the dead, though dead, so dear; 
Fond^ memory, to her duty true, * 
Brings back their faded forms to view. 
How life-like, through the mist of years, 
Each well-remembered face appears ! 
We see them as in times long past ; 
From each to each kind looks are cast ; 
We hear their words, their smiles behold ; 
They 're round us as they were of old ; 
We are all here. 



4. We are all here ! 
^'j Father, mother. 

Sister, brother, 
'You that I love with love so dear. 
This may not long of us be said. 
Soon must we join the gatliered dead. 
And by the hearth we now sit round, 
Some other circle will be found. 
Oh, then, that wisdom may we know, 
That yields a life of peace below ; 
So, in the world to follow this, 
May each repeat, in words of bliss. 
We 're all, all here ! 
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LESSON LVI. 

Speli and (^fine» 



1. Ed-i«fl-c&«tioii,ioftractloii. 

1. Im-p^'tl-Qfla^ not pertfaieni) or p«r- 

tainingto. 
8. Rao-oM6c-tioDy remembmioe. 
8. Ar-rtet-fld, telBed, stayed. 
8. De-Iib^r-ato-ly, CAUtioasly. 
8. IaJ&g-ni'4j, loialt, contempt 



3. Un-der-w^t, (passed through.) 
8. Ap-pre-h6n-flioiia, fbars. 

3. F6ar-8Core, eightj. 

4. ]>lB-tr4ct-ecl, deranged. 

5. P6st-ing, hastening. 

6. In-stif-fer-a-bly, beyond endoraaoe. 
8. Un-mo-Ifet-ed, nottMMurbed. 



EaROBa. 1. Bullf for wkoUf; 3. curia for curious f 3. fortin fat fortune; 5. urgunt 
for wfcmt i 5. ^neraUjf for g-eneraUf ; 7. hcuMf for homelf ; 12. wiuder-shetterB 
for windaW'MhuUer: 
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A LEAF FROM THE LIFE OF A LOOKING-GLASS. 

A FABLE. 

1, It being very much the custom, as I am 
informed, even for obscure individuals to furnish some 
account of themselves, for the edification of the 
public, I hope I shall not be deemed impertinent for 
calling your attention to a few particulars of my own 
history. I can not, indeed, boast of any very extra- 
ordinary incidents ; but having, during the course of 
a long life, had much leisure' and opportunity for 
observation, and being naturally of a reflecting cast, 
I thought it might be in my power to offer some 
remarks that may not be whoUy unprofitable to your 
readers. 

2. My earliest recollection is that of a carver and 
gilder's workshop, where I remained for many months, 
leaning with my face to the wall; and, having never 
known any livelier scene, I was very well contented 
with my quiet condition. The first object, that I 
yemember to have arrested my albtention, was, what 
I now believe must have been a large spider, which, 
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after a vast deal of scampering about, began, very 
deliberately, to weave a curious web all over my face. 
This afforded me great amusement, and, not then 
knowing what far lovelier objects wero destined to 
meet my gaze, I did not resent the indignity. 

3. At length, when little dreaming of any change 
of fortune, I felt myself suddenly removed from my 
station; and immediately afterward, underwent a 
curious operation, which at the time gave me consid- 
erable apprehensions for my safety; but these were 
succeeded by pleasure, upon finding myself arrayed 
in a broad black frame, handsomely carved and gilt ; 
for you will please to observe, that the period of which 
I am now speaking was upward of fourscore years ago. 

4. This process being finished, I was presently placed 
in the shop window, with my face to the street, which 
was one of the most public in the city. Here my 
attention was first distracted by the constant succes- 
sion of objects that passed before me. But it was not 
long^ before I began to remark the considerable 
degree of attention I myself excited ; and how much 
I was distinguished, in this respect, from the other 
articles, my neighbors, in the shop window. 

5. I observed that passengers who appeared to be 
posting aWay upon urgent business, would often just 
turn and give me a friendly glance as they passed. 
But I was particularly gratified to observe, that, while 
the old, the shabby, and the wretched, seldom took any 
notice of me, the young, the gay, and the handsome, 
generally paid me this compliment; and-ihat these 
good-looking people always seemed the best pleased 
with me; which I attributed to their superior dis- 
cernment. 
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6. I well remember one young lady, who need to 
pass my master's shop regularly everymorning in her 
way to school, and who never omitted to turn her 
head to look at me as she went by; so that, at last, 
we became well acquainted with each other. I must 
confess, that, at this period of my life,- 1 was in great 
danger of becoming insufferably vain, from the 
regards that were then paid me ; and, perhaps, I aifi 
not the only individual who has formed mistaken 
notions of the attentions he receives In society. 

7. My vanity, however, received a considerable 
check from one circumstance : nearly all the goods by 
which I was surrounded in the shop window, though, 
many of them, much more homely in their structure, 
and humble in their destinations, were disposed of 
sooner than myself. I had the mortification of seeing 
one after another bargained for and sent away, while 
I remained, month after month, without a purchaser. 

8. At last, a gentleman and lady, from the country, 
who had been standing some time in the street, 
inspecting, and, as I perceived, talking about me, 
walked into the shop; and, after some conversation 
with my master, agreed to purchase me ; upon which 
I was packed up and sent off. I was very curious, 
you may suppose, upon arriving at my new quarters, 
to see what kind of life I was likely to lead. I 
remained, however, some time unmolested in my 
packing-case; and very flat I felt there. 

9. Upon being, at last, unpacked, I found myself 
in the haU of a large, lone house in the country. My 
master and mistress, I soon learned, were new-married 
people, just setting up' house-keeping; and I was 
intended to decorate their best parlor, to which I 
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was presently conveyed, and, after some little discus- 
sion between them in fixing my longitude and latitude, 
I was hung up opposite the fireplace, in an angle of 
ten degrees from the wall, according to the ifashion 
of those times. 

10. And there I hung, year after year, almost in 
perpetual solitude. My master and mistress were 
sober, regular, old-fashioned people; they saw no 
company except at fair time and Christmas-day ; on 
which occasions only, they occupied the best parlor. 
My countenance used to brighten up, when I saw the 
annual fire kindled in that ample grate, and when a 
cheerful circle of country cousins assembled round it. 
At those times I always got a little notice from the 
young folks; but those festivities over, I was con- 
demned to another half-year of complete loneliness. 

11. How familiar to my recollection, at this hour, 
is that large, old-fashioned parlor ! I can remember, 
as well as if I had seen them but yesterday, the 
noble flowers on the crimson damask chair-covers and 
window-curtains; and those curiously carved tables 
and chairs. I could describe every one of the stories 
on the Dutch tiles that surrounded the grate ; the 
rich China ornaments on the wide nxantel-piece ; and 
the pattern of the paper-hangings, which consisted 
alternately of a parrot, a poppy, and a shepherdess,-— 
a parrot, a poppy, and a shepherdess. 

12. The rooni being so little used, the window- 
shutters were rarely opened; but there were three 
holes^cut in each, in the shape of a heart, through 
which, day after day, and year after year, I used to 
watch the long, dim, dusty sunbeams streaming 
across the dark parlor. I should mention, however. 
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that I seldom missed a short visit from my master 
and mistress on Sunday morning, when they came 
down stairs, ready dressed for church. 

13. I can remember how my mistress used to trot 
in upon her high-heeled shoes ; unfold a leaf of one 
of the shutters; then come and stand straight before 
me ; then turn half round to the right and left ; never 
failing to see if the corner of her well-starched 
handkerchief was pinned exactly in the middle. I 
think I can see her now, in her favorite, dove-colored 
lustring, which she wore ever/ Sunday in every sum- 
mer for seven years fit the least, and her long, full 
ruffles, and worked apron. Then followed my good 
master, who, though his visit was somewhat shorter, 
never failed to come and settle his Sunday wig 
before me. 

14. Time rolled away; and my master and mistress, 
with all that appertained to them, insensibly suffered 
from its influence. When I first knew them, they 
were a young, blooming couple as you would wish to 
see; but I gradually perceived an alteration. My 
mistress began to stoop a little ; and my master got 
a cough, which troubled him more or less to the end 
of his days. 

15. At first, and for many years, my mistress' foot 
upon the stairs was light and nimble, and she would 
come in as blithe and as brisk as a lark; but at last 
it was a slow, heavy step; and even my master's 
began to totter. And, in these respects, every thing 
else kept pace with them ; the crimson damask, that 
I remembered so fresh and bright, was now. faded 
and worn ; the dark polished mahogany was, in some 
places, worm-eaten; the parrot's gay plumage on the 
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walls grew dull ; and I myself , thongli long nncon- 
sdohs of it, partook of the nniversal decay. 

16. The dissipated taste I acquired npon my first 
introduction to society, had long since subsided; 
and -the quiet, sober life I led, gave me a grave, 
meditative turn. The change which I witnessed in 
all things around me, caused me to reflect much on 
their vanity; and when, upon the occasions before 
mentioned,! used to seethe gay, blooming faces of the 
young saluting me with so much complacency, I would 
fain have admonished them of the alteration they 
must soon undergo, and have told them, how certainly 
their bloom also, must fade away as a flower. But, 
alas! you know, sir, looking-glasses can only reflect. 

^csmom. Of wtamt is fhis the supposed history ? S. What was Che first object 
remembered ? 6. Who looked at the fflass as they passed bj ? 9. Where was it 
taken and placed ? Tell the rest of the history. Is this a kind of fitble ? Can a 
kMUns-gkss reflect? 



LESSON LVII. 

SpeU and define. 



I. Do-'TMe^ to set apart 

1. Bec-re-&-tion, amusement. 

3. Cnl-ti-vA-tion, imp^yement. 

4. A-wire, apprised ft 
4. Jn-df-cious» prudent. 

4. Ag'-gre-gate, the whole. 



4. 84o^on, a part, or*^divisioii. 

5. Em'-i-nent^ exalted, high. 

6. Con-spic-u-ous, open to view. 

6. In-ddm-i-ta-ble, unconquerable. 

7. An-tiq-ui-<7, olden timei 

9. Arch'-i-teet-ure, the art of building. 



BsBoaa. 1. CSbnte fn dtMss ; 4, «tfI«Ne ftr vutnM* ; 7. gruUM fat gteaiett ; 
9. agrieuUmr fbr agricuUure, 



EMPLOTMEirr OF WINTER EVEJONQS BY THE YOUNG. 

1. DuBiKG the winter season, most of the yonth of 
onr land, particularly those of the conntry, have ihe 
evening at their own disposal, to devote to amnsement, 
recreation, or whatever parsnit they choose. 
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2. We now speak of those who are employed in some 
active or necessary pursuit, daring the day, and to 
whom evening brings their only leisure ; for the youth 
who has not some such employment, ox who does not 
seek it, is not the one to be benefited by any thing that 
may be said on the improvement of his leisure hours. 

8. We therefore address our remarks to the indas- 
trious youth of our country, who are trained to use- 
ful and laudable pursuits. Such young men will hail 
the long evenings of this season with delight, and 
bless the glad hours which they may devote, uninter- 
ruptedly, to the cultivation of their minds. 

4. Few young men are at all aware of the amount 
of valuable knowledge, of which they might become 
the masters and possessors, by a careful and judicious 
improvement of the leisure afforded by the evenings 
of asingle winter; andwhen we add to this, the acquisi- 
tion of ten or fifteen winters, the aggregate amount of 
what a youth of common capacity might attain, would 
make him a learned man in any section of the Union. 

5. Many who rendered themselves laminent and use- 
ful in their day — the Franklins, the Shermans, the 
Bittenhouses, and the Bowditches of our own country 
— the Watts^ the Fergusons, and the Simpsons of Eng- 
land, names conspicuous in the list of benefactors of 
their species, made themselves what they were by a 
diligent use of less leisure time than falls to the lot 
of four-fifths of the young men of the United States. 

6. The greatest men of every age have, in general, 
been self-taught and self-made. They have risen 
from obscurity, and struggled with adverse circum- 
stances. A diligent use of their time, a habit of 
studying and laboring while others slept or played, a 
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steady perseverance, and an indomitable energy, gave 
them their attainments and their eminence. 

7. Cicero, by far the mos^ learned man of all an- 
tiquity, as well as the greatest orator of Bome, lets us 
at once into the secret of all his vast and varied 
learning, when he teUs us that the time which others 
gave to feasts, and dice, and sports, he devoted to 
patient study. 

8.' It matters not what may be a young man's in- 
tended pursuit in life ; be can not choose any, for 
which reading and study during his leisure hours, will 
not the better qualify him. 

9. If he is to be a farmer, let him read books and 
treatises on agriculture ; if he is to be a mechanic, 
let him study the mathematics and the works on 
mechanism and architecture; if he is to be a mer- 
chant, let him become familiar with the principles of 
political economy, the statistics of trade, and the 
history, of commerce; and finally, if he is to be an 
American citizen, one of the millions to whom is to 
be intrusted the rich heritage of civil and religious 
liberty bequeathed to us by our fathers, let him study 
well the history, the constitution, and the institutions 
of the United States, and let him contemplate fre^ 
quently the lives ajid characters of those who wrought 
out and friimed our liberties. 

10. Nor is the knowledge to be thus acquired the 
only inducement for a young man to devote the hours 
of his leisure to reading and study. The pleasure to 
be found in such pursuits is as much superior to that 
transient and giddy excitement attendant merely on 
the gayer amusements, as it is jpurer, more elegant, 
and more refined. 
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11. The young man, too, who accustomB his mind 
to find pleasure and gratification in reading and study, 
can never want for society; for he creates around 
him a society of which he can never be deprived; a 
society which will never weary of his presence, which 
has nothing cold, or artificial, or false; a society 
composed of the very elect of the earth, the master 
minds of all ages and all countries. With them he 
can retire into his library, to spend a leisure hour, 
whenever opportunity occurs, certain of finding them 
ever ready to delight and instruct. 

Qvnnom. L Who hare moit of the winter ereningi tt ttieir own dispoael? 
3. How ihonld those ereningi be ipent ? 6. Who are named aa making themaelTea 
oonapionona hj a proper nse of leianre time ? 7. What is said of Cicero ? How 
man J in the dass win adopt this oonrse of improrement ? 



LESSON LVIII. 

S^ell and define. 



1. Bd-u-ci-tion, instrnetfoo, mental and 
phyaleal discipline. 

5. Diamn^niah-ed, eminent or noted. 

6. Ao-o6m-plish-menti^ ornamental ac- 

quirements. 
6. Ob-sofirek (seolnded.) 



6. Fhi-169-o-pher, a lover of wisdom, or 
skilled in science. 

7. 0-Ter-wh61nvio immene, crash. 
9. Stiib-bom, willfiil, obstinate, [trade. 

11. Ap-pr6n-tice, one bonnd to learn a 
II. 8c^ence, knowledge. 

1. Edeeatun fbr sAte a tf— ; I. apex far expttU ; S. imdohud far ini»- 
IfHl; S. yUcr ibr y«lwe. 

DoBOTioir. The learner may tell which qnestiona in this leeeon 
are direct^ and which indirect ; and with what inflection each should 
be read. See Inflection, p. 31, and Bide I. ; also p. 34^ Bole 11. 



EDUCATION. 

1. What is a good education? We hear much 
about it. Who will tell us what it is ? £y ery child in 
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school expects to obtain it. But it is necessary that 
they should know what it means. • 

2. Is it to get lessons well, and to excel in every 
study? This is a* part, but not all. Some make 
great progress for a time, and then become indolent. 
Others are distinguished while they go to school; 
but when they leave it, cease to improve. 

8. Is it a knowledge of books? Yes, and some- 
thing more. It is possible to possess learning, and 
be ignorant of necessary things. There was a lady 
who read many books, and yet did not know if her 
dress was in a proper condition, and could not always 
find her way home when she went abroad. 

4. Is it to cultivate the intellect? This is not 
enough. It must also strengthen the moral princi- 
ples, and regulate the affections. It must fit us for 
the peculiar duties that devolve upon us. It must 
keep in just balance, and bring forth to healthfcd 
action, all the powers that the Creator has given us. 

5. A good education is that which prepares us for 
our future sphere of action. ' A warrior, or a states- 
man, requires a different kind of training from a 
mother, or the instructress of a school. A lady who 
has many accomplishment's, yet is deficient in the 
science of housekeeping, has not been well educated. 

^. A good education makes us contented with our 
lot. This, an ancient philosopher said, was what 
made him happy in an obscure abode; and when he 
was alone, talked with him. A restless and com- 
plaining temper proves a bad education. 

7. A good education is a fortune in itself. I do 
not mean that it will' always secure wealth. Bat it 
brings something better than the gold that perishes. 
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For this may be suddenly lost. Fire may consume it. 
Water may overwhelm it. The tempest may destroy 
it. The thief may take it away. 

8. But that knowledge which enriches the mind, 
which moderates its desires, which teaches to make a 
right use of time, and to promote the happiness of 
others, is superior to the elements. Fire, air, earth, 
and water, have no power over it. It can rule them 
as servants. It fears neither rust nor robber. It 
walks with us into the vale of years, and does not 
leave us till we die. 

9. What a great evil is ignorance! We can see 
this by the state of those countries where it prevails. 
The history of past times will show us how miserable 
were their inhabitants ; how unfit to judge for them- 
selves; how stubborn in wickedness; how low in 
their pleasures; how ready to be the prey of the 
fltesigning. 

10. Look at the man who can neither read nor 
write. How confused are his ideas! How narrow 
his conceptions ! How fixed his prejudices ! How 
dependent is he on others' to convey his sentiments, 
and to interpret their own ! How liable to mistakes ! 
How incapable of forming just and liberal opinions ! 
Ignorance has been truly called the mother of error. 

11. A good education is another name for happi- 
ness. We all desire to be happy, and should be will- 
ing to take pains to learn how. He who wishes to 
acquire a trade or a profession, to build a house, or 
to cultivate a farm, or to guide a vessel over the sea, 
must expect to work as an apprentice, or to study as 
a scholar. Shall we not devote time and toil, to learn 
how to be. happy ?. It is a science which the youngest 
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cUld may begin, and the wisest man is never weary 
of. If we attain the knowledge of niany languages, 
and the fame of great learning, yet fail in that which 
makes the heart and the life good, our knowledge is 
but " sounding brass, and a tinkling cymbal." 

QUUTI058. 4. What does edaoadon mean ? fi. What does a good edncathm 
prepare us fot ? 9. What is said of ignorance ? Name some of the benefits of an 
education. 



LESSON LIX. 
SpeU and define. 



1. F^o-dtic-tbe, producing, or yielding. 

2. Un-c^-ti-Ta-ted, unimproredi or 

untilled. 
4. Con-cltide, to decide or form a judg- 



5. F6i-8on-ou8, destructire. 



5. Fr^'tt-dice, pr^udgment or bias of 

mind. 
9. Frds-per-ous, successful. 

10. Cdp-i-tal, principal sum or stock in 

trade. 

11. Em-pl6y^ occupied. 



Ebbobs. 8. OovermuiU for govrnmewt} 9. indnuttiu for tiuftisfnoM ; 11. temp' 
rate for temperate. 

DiBEOTioic. Before reading this piece, see the direction and ref- 
erence at the head of the preceding lesson. 



NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

1. How is a nation to grow rich and powerful? 
Every one will answer, " By cultivating and making 
productive what nature n as given them." So long 
as their lands remain uncultivated, no matter how 
rich by nature, they are still no source of wealth ; 
but when they bestow labor upon them, and begin 
to plow and sow the fertile earth, they then become 
a source of profit. 
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2. N0W9 is it not precisely the same case with the 
natural powers of mind? So long as they remain 
nncoltivatedy are they not yalueless? Natnre gives, 
it is true^ to the mind, talent, bnt she does not give 
learning or skill; jnst as she gives to the soil 
fertility, bnt not wheat or corn. In both cases the 
labor of man mnst make them prodnctive. 

3. Now, this labor applied to the mind, is what we 
call education, a word derived from the Latin, which 
means the edncing or bringing forth the hidden 
powers of that to which it is applied. In the same 
sense also we use the word cultivation. We say,. 
'^ cultivate the mind^' just as we say, '^ cultivate the 
soil." 

4. From all this we conclude that a nation has two 
natural sources of wealth; one, the soil of the 
nation, and the other, the mind of the nation. So 
long as these remain uncultivated, they add little or 
nothing to wealth or power. 

5. Agriculture makes the one productive, educa- 
tion the other. Brought under cultivation, the soil 
brings forth wheat, and corn, and good grass, while 
the weeds, and briers, and poisonous plants, are all 
rooted out; so mind, brought under cultivation, 
brings forth skill, and learning, and sound knowledge 
and good principles; while ignorance, and prejudice, 
and bad passions, and evil habits, which are the 
weeds, and briers, and poisom>us plants of the mind, 
are rooted out and destroyed. 

6. An ignorant man, therefore, adds little or 
nothing to the wealth of the country; an educated 
man adds a great deal ;^ an ignorant man is worth 
Httle in the market ; his wages are low because he 
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has got no knowledge or skill to sell. Thus in a 
woolen factory, a skillful workman may get ten or 
iSfteen dollars a week, while an unskilled workman 
must be content with two or three dollars. 

7. In a store or coanting-house, one clerk gets a 
thousand dollar salary, because he understands book- 
keeping or the value of goods, while another, who is 
ignorant, gets nothing but his board. 

8. We see this difference, too, when we look at 
nations. Thus, China has ten times as many inhab- 
itants as England, but England has a hundred times 
as much skill; therefore England is the more power- 
ful of the two, and frightens the government of China 
by a single ship of war. 

9. Thus, too, among the nations of Europe, Prussia 
is more powerful and prosperous than any other of 
the same size on the continent, because all her people 
are educated ; and that education is a Christian one, 
making them moral and industrious, as well as 
skillful. 

10. If, then, the education of a people be neces- 
sary to the prosperity of the nation, it is the duty of 
the government or nation to provide for it; that is, 
to see that no child grows up in ignorance or vice, 
because that i^ wasting tlie productive capital of the 
country. 

11. This education, too, should be a Christian 
education, in order that children when they grow up, 
should be honest, faithful, and temperate ; for if a 
man be a liar or a drunkard, his knowledge and skill 
is worth little to the country, because he will be 
neither trusted nor employed. 
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LESSON LX. 

SpeU and define. 



Bz-pl6tti, dMd* or Mli. 
Pliui"4tr-er, • robber. 
Aii4i tin, ono wito kflb by lecrot «o- 
Do^Artitobate^toabbor. [watt. 

Bo-pr6ach-«t, censure, reproof. 



8^-er-eign, (amonereb.) 
B&T-ag-ing, laying waste. 
In-a&-tia-ble, Out oaa not be mtialML 
Ham-liti^ Bnafl TiUages. 
8iib-T6rft-ed, orerfhrown, destroyed. 



Sbbobs. SUmmet for tiUnee ; kmndfrd for hmtuhred ; d^rumes for d^gtremee ; 
Mppre$$edfoir oppmted ; bint for heU$pe. 



THE TWO ROBBERS. 

Alexander — Robber. 

Alexander. What ! art thoa that Thracian robber, 
of whose exploits I have heard so much? 

Robber. I am a Thracian, and a soldier. 

Alexander. A' soldier! — a thief, a plunderer, an 
assassin ! the pest of the country ! I could honor thy 
courage, but I must detest and punish thy crimes. 

Robber. What have I done of which you can com- 
plain? 

Alexamder. Hast thou not set at defiance my author- 
ity, violated the public peace, and passed thy life in in- 
juring the persons and properties of thy fellow subjects? 

Robber. Alexander, 1 am your captive. I must hear 
what you please to say, and endure what you please to 
inflict. But my soul is unconquered; and if I reply at 
all to your reproaches, I wiU reply like a free man. 

Alexander. Speak freely. Far be it from me to 
take the advantage of my power, to silence those 
with whom I deign to converse. 

Robber. I must then answer your question by an- 
other. How have you passed your life ? 
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Jleaxmder. Like ir hero. Afik Fame, and ahe will 
tell yon. Among tbe brave, I have been the brayest ; 
among soyereignsy the noblest'; among conqnerors, 
the mightiest. 

Robber, And does not Fame speak of me, too ? 
Was there ever a bolder captain of a more yaliant 
band? Was there eyer — bnt I scorn to boast. Tou 
yourself know that I haye not been easily subdued. 

Alexander. StiU, what are you but a robber, a 
base, dishonest robber ? 

Robber* And what is a conqueror ? Haye not you, 
too, gone about the earth like an evil genius, blast- 
ing the fair fruits of peace and industry ; plundering, 
ravaging, killing, without law, without justice, merely 
to gratify an insatiable lust for dominion 1 AU that 
I have done to a single district, with a hundred 
followers, you have done to whole nations with a 
hundred thousand. 

If I have stripped individuals, you have ruined 
kings and princes. If I have burned a few hamlets, 
you have desolated the most flourishing kingdoms 
and cities of the earth. What is then the difference, 
but that, as you were born a king, and I a private 
man, you have been able to become a mightier 
robber than I ? 

Alexander. But if 1 have taken like a king, I have 
given like a king. If I have subverted empires, 
I have founded greater. I have cherished arts, 
commerce, and philosophy. 

Robber. I, too, have freely given to the poor what 
I took from the rich. I have established order and 
discipline among the most ferocious of mankind, and 
have stretched out my protecting arm over the 
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oppressed. I know, indeed, little of the pliilosophj 
jon talk of; bnt I believe neither yon nor I, shall 
eyer atone to the world for the mischief we haye 
done it. 

Alexander. Leaye me;, take off his chains, and 
nse him well. Are we then so much alike ? Alex- 
ander like a robber ? Let me reflect. 

QuBvnom. What Alexander ia hare tpoken of? What had he done ? Waa ha 
really a robber ? 



LESSON LXI, 

Spell and define. 



1. -Gen-er-4-tionB, ftmiliea. 
S. In'-di-geot» poor. 
3. Ob'-ae-qniea, Ameral ritei. 
3. Bte-ton, one who haa the care of 
a chnroh, diga gravea, &c. 



9. Fr^ea-gang, men who hnpreaa othera 

into the naval aervice. 
10. E-ma-cia-ted, very lean or thin. 
13. Pomp, exterior show. 
13. M6n-a-ment, a memorial. 



EKBona. 6. B^ynn^ fat hefond ; 6. aedd^iUul for t u xidt u tal ; 8. eowtfartMf ftr 
emitfortdblfi 10. ghasly for ^hatUjf. 

DiEBOTioir. Before reading this piece, see Rule I, Hinder Modula* 
tbn, page 48. 



THE WIDOW AND HER SON. 

1. DuBiNa my residence in the country, I used 
frequently to attend at the old village chureh, which 
stood in a country filled with ancient families, and 
contained within its cold and silent aisles, the con- 
gregated dust of many noble generations. 

2. I was "seated there, one still, sunny morning, 
watching two laborers who were digging a grave. 
Thej had choseu one of the most remote and neg- 
lected comers of the church-yard; where, from the 
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nnmber oPaameless graves around, it would appear 
tliat the indigent and friendless were huddled into 
the earth. I was told that the new-made grave was 
for the only son of a poor widow. 

3. While I wa% meditating on the distinctions of 
worldly rank, which extend thus down into the very 
dust, the toll of the bell announced the approach of 
the funeral. They were the obsequies of poverty, 
with which pride had nothing to do. A coffin of the 
plainest materials, without pall or other covering, 
was borne by some of the villagers. The sexton 
walked before with an air of cold indifference. 

4. I approached the grave. The coffin was placed 
on the ground. On it were inscribed the name and 
age of the deceased: ** George Somers; aged 26 
years." The poor mother had been assisted to kneel 
down at the head of it. Her withered hands were 
clasped, as if in prayer ; but I could perceive, by a 
feeble rocking of the body and a convulsive motion of 
the lips, that she was gazing on the last relics of her 
son with the yearnings of a mother's heart. 

5. As the men approached with cords to lower the 
coffin into the grave, she wrung her hands, and broke 
into an agony of grief. The poor woman who attended 
her, took her by the arm, endeavored to raise her from 
the earth, and to whisper something like consolation. 
" Nay, now, — nay, now, — do n*t take it so sorely to 
heart." But the mother could only shake her head, 
and wring her han*ds, as one not to be comforted. 

6. As they lowered the body into the earth, the 
creaking of the cords seemed to agonize her; but 
when, on some accidental obstruction, there was a 
jostling of the coffin, all the tenderness of the mother 
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burst forth ; as if aaj harm could come lb him, who 
was fsr beyond the reach of worldly snffermg. 

7. I eoidd see no more. 1 wandered to another 
part of the chtirch-yard, where I remained nntil the 
fimeral traiahad dit^rsed. It w^ some time be- 
fore I left the place. On my way homeward, I met 
with the woman who had acted as comforter; she was 
just returning from accompanying the mother to her 
lonely habitation, and I drew from her some, particu- 
lars connected with the affecting scene I had witnessed. 
*8« The parents of the deceased had resided in the 
Tillage from childhood. Th^ had inhabited one of 
the neatest cottagesy and by yarious rural occupationB, 
and the assistance of a small garden, had supported 
themselves creditably and comfortably, and led a 
happy and blameless Uf e. They had one son, who had 
grown up to be the staff and the pride of their old age. 

9. But unfortunately, this son was tempted, during 
a year of scarcity and agricultural hardship, to enter 
into the service of one of the small craft that plied 
on a neighboring river. He had not been long in 
this employ, when he iras entrapped by a press-gang, 
and carried off to sea. His parents received tidings 
of his seizure, but beyond that they could learn 
nothing. It was the loss of their main prop. The 
father, who was abready infirm, grew heartless and 
melancholy, and sank into his grave. The widow, 
left lonely in her age and feebleness, could no longer 
support herself, and came upon th^ parish. 

10. Time passed on, till one day she heard the cot- 
tage door, which faced the gard^i, suddenly open. 
A Stranger camA^ out, and seemed to be looking 
eagedy and wildly around. He was dieased in 
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seaman's clothes, was emaciated and ghastly pale, 
and bore the air of one broken by sickness and 
hardships. He saw his mother, and hastened to- 
ward her, but his steps were faint and faltering ; he 
sunk on his knees before her, and sobbed like a child. 
The poor woman gazed upon him with a vacant and 
wandering eye. " Oh, my dear, dear mother ! do n't 
you know your son? your poor boy, Creorge ?" 

11. It was, indeed, the wreck of her once noble lad ; 
who, shattered by wounds, by sickness, and foreign im- 
prisonment, had at length dragged his wasted limbs 
homeward, to repose among the scenes of childhood. 
The rest of the story is soon told; for the young man 
lingered l^ut a few weeks, and death came to his relief. 

12. The next Sunday after the funeral I have de- 
scribed, I was at the village church; when to my sur- 
prise, I saw the poor old woman tottering down the 
aisle, to her accustomed seat on the steps of the altar. 
She had made an effort to put on something like 
mourning for her son ; and nothing could be more touch- 
ing than this struggle between pious affection and utter 
poverty; a black rib1)on or so, a faded black handker- 
chief, and one or two more such humble attempts to 
express by outward signs, that grief which passes show. 

18. When I looked round upon the storied monu- 
ments, the stately hatchments, the cold marble pomp, 
with which grandeur mourned magnificently over de- 
parted pri4^9 and turned to this poor widow, bowed 
down by age and sorrow, at the altar of her &od, 
and offering up the prayers and praises of a pious, 
though a broken heart, I felt that this living 
monument of real grief was worth them all. 

14. I related her story to some of the wealthy 
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memberB of the congregation, and they were moved b j 
it. They exerted themselves to render her sitaation 
more comfortable, and to lighten her afflictions. It 
vas« however, but smoothing a few steps to the grave. 
In the course of a Sunday or two after, she was missed 
from her usual seat at church, and before I left the 
neighborhood, I heard with a feeling of satisfaction, 
that she had quietly breathed her last, and had gone 
to rejoin those she loved, in that world where sorrow 
is never known, and friends are never parted. 



if thU piece ? 



Will jou repeat the mle 
How shonM it be read ? 



to ? Wbat kind of compoeitlon 
we always be Idnd to the poor ? 



LESSON LXII 

SpeU and define. 



I. Oon-iuIt-4-tioa, eomiMling tojcether. 
S. C6n-eIaTe, a eeeret meeting. 
3. Ag'-i-ta-ted, disturbed. 
3. Cou-flde, to trust in, or to. 

Brbobs. I. DreeUf for directly ; 2. offeer for officer ; 3. rote for 
for mrpriee ; 7. epeeted Itor eutg^eeted. 

DxRKonoir. Before reading the following piece, see Rule 3, p. 53. 



6. Con-d6ct-ed, guided, led. 
tf. E-T6nt, result. 

6. B4f-flhig, eluding as by stratagem, 
defeating. 

f 4. 



REVOLUTIONARY ANECDOTE. 

1. When the British army held possession of Phil- 
adelphia, General Howe's head-quarters were in 
Second street, the fonrth door below Spmce. Directly 
opposite, resided William and Lydia Darrah* members 
of the society of Friends. A superior officer of the 
British army, believed to be the adjutant-general, 
fixed upon one of their chambers, a back room, for 
private conference, and two of the officers frequently 
met there, with fire and candles, in close consultation. 
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2« About the second of December, the adjatant- 
general told Lydia that they would be in the room at 
seven o'clock, and remain there late ; and they wished 
the family to retire early to bed; adding, that when 
they were going away, they would call her to let them 
out, and extinguish^ their fire and candles. She 
accordingly sent all the family to bed; but as the 
officer had been so particular, her curiosity was 
excited; she took off her shoes, put her ear to the 
key-hole of the door, and overheard an order- read, 
for all the British troops to march out late in the 
evening of the fourth, and attack the American army, 
then encamped at White Marsh. 

3. On hearing this, she returned to her chamber, 
and laid down. Soon after, the officer knocked at 
the door, but she arose only at the third summons, 
feigning herseK asleep. Her mind was so much 
agitated by what she had heard, that she could 
neither eat nor sleep ; supposing it to be in her power 
to save the lives of thousands of her fellow-country- 
men, but not knowing how to convey the information 
to General Washington, nor even daring to confide it 
to her husband. The time left, however, was short. 
She quickly determined to make her way, as soon as 
possible, to the Aqierican outposts. 

4. She informed her family, that, as she was in 
want of flour, she would go to Frankford for some; 
her husband insisted that she should take her servant 
maid with her; but to his surprise she positively 
refused. She got access to General Howe, and 
solicited, what he readily granted, a pass through 
the British troops on the lin&s. * 

5. Leaving her bag at the mill, she hastened toward 
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the American lines, and eneonntered on her waj an 
American lientenani-colonel of the light horse, who, 
with some of his men, was on the look-oat for informa- 
tion. He knew her, and inquired where she was going ; 
she answered, in qnest of her son, an officer in the Amer- 
ican army, and prayed him to alight and walk with her. 
He did so, ordering his troops to keep in sight. To him 
she disclosed her secret, after having obtained from 
him a solemn promise that he would not betray her indi- 
vidually, as her life might be at stake with the British. 

6. He conducted her to a house near at hand, or- 
dered s6me refreshment for her, luid hastened to 
head-quarters to acquaint General Washington with 
what he had heard. Washington, of course, made all 
necessary preparations for baffling the meditated sur- 
prise. Lydia returned home with her flour; sat up 
alone to watch the movements of the British troops, 
heard their footst^eps as they moved out of the city ; 
but when they retu^rned, she did not dare to ask a 
^question, though anxious to learn the event. The 
next evening, the adjutant-general came in and re- 
quested her to walk up to his room, as he wished to 
put some questions to her. She followed him in ter- 
ror ; and when, with an air of mystery, he requested 
her to be seated, she was sure she was either sus- 
pected or betrayed. 

7. He inquired earnestly whether any of her family 
was up the last night when 4ie and the other officer 
met. She told them they all retired at eight o'clock. 
He observed, " I know you were asleep, for I knocked 
at your chamber door three times, before you heard 
me. I am entirely at a loss to imagine who gave 
General Washington information of our intended 

SggMggSa Rl w II iiiii.i l .'l.i „i . ^A. . ' — 
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attack, unless the 'wtJls of the house conld speak. 
When we arrived near White Marsh, we found all 
their cannon moanted, and the troops ready to receive 
us; and we have marched back like a parcel of fools.'' 

Quxmora. What ki the Rule vef)»rr«d to ? Does it i^ply to this piece ? How 
then should this piece be reed ? Will some one of the class relate the story in their 
own words. 



LESSON LXIII. 

Spell and define. 



1. Oon-c«b.ed. vahi, egotistical. 

1. Bhuto, (a gaj, dashing feUow.) 

S. Tiact^Tf more saucy. 

S. Ac-qni-^ece, to remain aatisfled with. 



S. Tour, a roring Jonmity. 
S. Um'-plre, a jndge. 
.9. P6th-er, bustle, tmnidt. 
11. Fre-ttrs, ohooeee. 



KuwBS. 1. BtH Ibr bt§m ; 9,Judgwuna fat Judgment ; i.fnim tatfrmm ; 3. wOet 
fatHUdti %, ti nil s twr creafatrss. 

DiBBOTioir. Before reading tliis piece, see Rule 2, page 49. 



THE CHAMELEON; OR PERTINACITY EXPOSED. 

1. Oft has it been my lot to mark 
A proudy conceitedy talking spark, 
With eyes that hardly served at most, 
To guard their master 'gainst a post ; 
Tet round the world the blade has been 
To see whatever could be seen: 

• 

2. Returning from his finished tour, 

Grown ten times perter than before ; 
Whatever word you chance to drop, 
The traveled fool your mouth will stop ; 
" Sir, if my judgment you 'U allow — 
I 've seen— and sure I ought to kAow" 
So begs you 'd pay a due submission, 
And aoquiesee in his decision. 
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8. Two travelers of sucli a casti 
As o'er Arabia's wilds theypassedy 
And on their way, in friendly chat, 
Now talked of this, and then of that. 
Discoursed a while, 'mongst other matter, 
jyi the chameleon's form and nature. - 

4. *^A stranger animal," cries one, 
" Sure never lived beneath the sun ! 
A lizard's body, lean and long, 

A fish's head, a serpent's tongue. 
Its foot with triple claw disjoin'dj 
And what a length of tail behind! 
How slow its pace! and then its hue-~ 
Who ever saw so fine a blue?" 

5. "Hold there," the other quick replies, 
"'Tis green — I saw it with these eyes, 
As late with open mouth it lay, 

And warmed it in the sunny ray; 
Stretched at its ease the beast I viewed, 
And saw it eat the air for food." 

6. "I 've seen it, friend, as well as you^ 
And must again affirm it blue. 

At leisure I the beast surveyed. 
Extended in the cooling shade." 

7. " 'T is green, 't is green, I can assure you." 
" G-reen ! " cries the other in a fury — 
"Why, do you think I 've lost my eyes!" 
"'T were no great loss," the friend replies, 
"For if they always serve you thus, 

You 'U find them but of Kttle use." 

8. So high at last the contest rose, 
From words they almost came to blows; 
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When, luckily, came by a third,; 
To him the question they referred ; 
And begged he 'd tell them, if he knew. 
Whether the thing was green or blue. 

9. ^^Sirs,'' cries the umpire, *^ cease your pother, 
The creature's neither one nor t' other. 
I caught the animal last night. 
And view'd it o'er, by candle-light; 
I marked it well ; 't was black as jet; 
You stare; but, sirs, I've got it yet, 
. And can produce it." "Pray, then, do; 
For I am sure the thing is blue." 

10. "And I '11 engage that when you We seen 
The reptile, you '11 pronounce him green." 

"Well, thien, at once to ease the doubt,'* 
Replies the man, "I '11 turn him out. 
And when before your eyes I 've set him^ 
' If you do n't find him black, I '11 eat him! " 

11. He said; then full before their sight 
Produced the beast, and lo ! 't was white T 
Both stared; the man looked wondrous wise — 
"My children," the chameleon cries, 

(Then first the creature found a tongue,) 
"Ton all are right, and all are wrong. 
When next you talk of what you view. 
Think others see as well as you ; 
Nor wonder, if you find that none 
Prefers your eye-sight to his own." 

QoaRiom. Win you repeat the Rule referred to. Should this piece be reed 
accordfaigtothieRiile? What are we taught l^y this piece r 
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LESSON LIIV, 
SpdL and define. 



1. 

1. Tr«ai-lbrm-&-tioii% cbanget of ft>rm. 
S. T«r<pi4 aatdfeoto of fMinfr. 
a. Dia-pAl, to driTs away. 



5. Vo-r i-doiM, greedy to eat. 

8. Btoy^ant^ light. 
10. P61-Ter<4a-ed, redopedlk) poirder. 
li. O-ri-tot-al, eatteni. 

1. Bi«mg9 ftnr Momg$ g 3. taite for tar«te ; 7. ca« fiv eait« ; 10. dse- 
liaclylbr tliirtartfy; IS. MitlMd ft^r M/ited*. 

BiEBOTiojr. Ayoid supprefiBing syllables or letters in pronancia- 
tion, or joining the last letter of a word with the one following. 
See Special Rules in Articulation, page 13. 



THE BUTTERFLY. 

1. The butterfly belongs to tbe third order of in- 
sectSy and in endeavoring to give our relEkders a satis- 
factory account of it, we must necessarily commence 
witb its incipient stages, describe the caterpillar from 
which it comes, and give some account of the trans- 
formations through which it passes. 

2. The caterpillar is hatched from the egg of the 
butterfly, and comes forth in great numbers early in 
the spring, most of them from eggs which were de- 
posited the preceding summer or autumn; but some 
live in their reptile form, in a torpid state, through 
the winter, and crawl from their retreat to feed on 
the earliest vegetables. 

8. Many caterpillars assume the aurelian form late 
in autumn, and in this apparently lifeless state, spend 
the winter; but when the warm rays of the sun dis- 
pel the frosts and gloom, they also quicken the aure- 
lia into life, and it bursts forth a beautiful butterfly. 

4. In a feiw days it deposits its eggs, from which 
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an iniminerabld host of caterpillars soon make their 
appearance. A few butterflies live in a torpid state 
through the winter, and come forth, like those from 
the aurelia, early in the spring. 

5. When the caterpillar first bursts from the egg, it 
is small and feeble ; its appetite is proportionate to 
its size, and it eats but little, but it soon becomes 
extremely voracious, and when full grown, will eat 
double its weight of leaves in a day. 

6. The body of the caterpillar is composed of rings, 
generally twelve in number. All along its sides are 
holes, through which it is supposed to breathe. 
There are nine of these holes on each side, and the 
caterpillar is supposed to have eighteen pairs of 
lungs, one for each of these breathing mouths. 

7. One of the most remarkable things in the his- 
tory of this insect, is its various transformations. It 
is first an egg, then a caterpillar, then an aurelia, or 
chrysalis, then a butterfly. While a caterpillar, it casts 
its skin, or throws off its old coat and puts on a new 
one several times. It is supposed to suffer considerable 
pain each time it throws off its old skin, for, when the 
time approaches, it ceases to eat, the colors become 
feeble, and the skin appears to wither and grow dry. 

8. It becomes stupid, but at times lifts its head and 
moves it from side to side, as if in pain. It finally 
bursts its skin and comes forth with a new suit, fre- 
quently leaving the old one as perfect to appearance 
as when it was on the body of the caterpillar. But 
the great change is yet to come. It is to cease 
crawling upon the earth, and on buoyant wings be 
borne through the air. 

9. Preparatory to this great change, it usually 
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quits the plant or tree on which it fed, or attaches 
itself to the stalk or stem more gladly than the leayes. 
It forsakes its food, and prepares by fasting, to 
undergo its transformation. Its colors become pale 
and faded, and it begins spinning a web or cone, to 
conceal it from sight; and after forcing the body into 
the form of a bow, and changing its skin for the last 
time, it appears almost in a lifeless state. 

10. Thus stripped of its external covering, it be- 
comes an aorelia, in which, parts of the futore butterflj 
may be distinctly seen; and in a short time it forms a i 
complete cone or covering, composed of a slimy liquid, 
combined with sand, or the pulverized bark of trees. 

11. In this abode it remains securely for days or 
months, until the animal principle is revived by the 
power of heat, when it bursts its coffin and comes 
forth a brilliant butterfly, with soft, downy wings of 
various hues, on which it floats lightly through the air. 

12. The butterfly has six legs, two feelers, and 
extremely beautiful eyes, which are said to contain 
seventeen thousand two hundred and thirty-five mag- 
nifying lenses. It lightly flits from flower to flower, 
sipping their sweets for a few months, then, after 
depositing its eggs, dies, and turns to dust from whence 
it came. The butterfly makes one of the principal 
ornaments of oriental poetry ; but in eastern coun- 
tries it is larger and more beautiful than here. We 
all admire this beautiful insect, which serves to banish 
solitude from our walks, and cheer us on our journey 
to the tomb. 

Qrammu. What is artfou]«tton ? Which latiera of ihe alphabet are Toeak ? 
Will jon give their elementi ? Will you point out the TOcalB» and teU what WMnd 
eaeh haa in the worda of the flnt ?«ne ? Will fome one now gire a history of the 
batterity? 
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LESSON LXV. 

Spell and define. 



I, Is-eom-pl^ not perfect. 

1. Ac-cdm-i^Iish-mentayattainmentB. 

S. FI&-«n-07, cmootlmeM. 



3. Fi-4.no, * ransical stringed instrument. 

4. 17-ni-T6r8-8l-l7, without exception. 

5. F&g-ged, labored. 



BsBOBS. 1. TVoottM fbr U vunUd ; varus Ibr varunu ; 3. nmtt tiU fbr imut still ; 
5. jograpky for gsograpkff. 

DoBOTiON. The reader may point out the emphatic words in this 
piece, and tell why they are emphatic. See Emphasis, page 23, 
and Rule I. 



A FINISHED EDUCATION. 

1. Well, exclaimed a young lady, just returned 
ftom school, my education is at last finished ! — indeed, 
it would be strange, if, after five years', hard appli- 
cation, any thing were left incomplete. Happily, that 
is all over now; and I have nothing to do, but to 
exercise my various accomplishments. 

2. Let me see! — As to French, I am mistress of 
that, and speak it, if possible, with more fluency than 
English. Italian I can read with ease, and pronounce 
very well; as well, at least, as any of my friends; 
and that is all one need wish for in Italian. Music I 
have learned, till I am perfectly sick of it. 

3. But, now that we have a grand piano, it will be 
delightful to play when we have company ; I must 
still continue to practice a little ; — the only thing, I 
think, that I need now improve myself in. And then 
there are my Italian songs ! which every body allows 

12* ' H , ' ^ 
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I mng with taste; and as it is what so few people can 
pretend to, I am particularly glad that I can. 

4. M7 drawings are nniyersally admired, especially 
the shells and fiowers» which are beantifal, certainly. 
Besides this, I hare a decided taste in all kinds of 
fancy ornaments. And then my dancing and waltzing 
—in which onr master himself owned that he conld 
take me no farther; — ^jost the fignre for it, certainly; 
it would be unpardonable if I did not excel* 

5. As to common things, geography, and history, 
and poetry, and philosophy, — thank my stars, I have 
got through them all! so that I may consider myself 
not only perfectly accomplished, but also thoroughly 
well informed. Well, to be sure, how much I have 
fagged through! — the only wonder is, that one 
head can contain it all! 



Wluit ia trnpha^ ? How ahoald emphatie wordB b« proooaneed in 
riwdfag ? Win you luune the •mpluitio wordi in ttw iMfe ?«ne ? What paoae flftar 
phflotopl^ in Hm iMfe vena ? WlwtdoMltdeaole? Will jour adncatloa t» fin- 
ialMd when yon have done attemdlnf aehool ? Axe aqj too old or too wiae to 
learn? 
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LESSON LXVI. 

Spell and define. 



Mii-m^, gnodAor, or royal title. 
Sii8-pi-cion% indicating suspicion. 
C6tirt-i«r, one tdio frequents courts. 
Bribe, a reward giren to any one in 
ordiir to influence his oonduot 



En-ter*t4in-men^ hospitable fereatmeBt. 
Knight, a militarj attendant. 
Re-qaft«k to reward. 
B^T-e-nue, income (or aslary.) CadoUar. 
Grown, a silver coin of about the value of 

S^nubttdfftov Bomebodif s lutUiar little / sigrin tot t^firing f leadm 
tor Uadimg ; fort* for forut. 

DntKOTioN. In reading this piece, consider the character and con- 
dition of the spe^ers; and endeavor to personate them. 



THE MILLER. 

Xing. Miller ~ Courtier. ' 
King. [Enters alone, vrrapped in e cloak.] No, HO; this Can be 

no public road, that's certain. I have lost, my way, 
undoubtedly. Of what advantage is it now to be a 
king? Night shows me no respect ; I cannot see bet- 
ter, nor walk so well as another man. When a king 
is lost in a wood, what is he more than other men ? 
His wisdom knows not which is north and which is 
south ; his power a beggar's dog would bark at, and 
the beggar himself would not bow to his greatness. 
And yet how often are we puflfed up with these false at- 
tributes ! Well, in losing the monarch, I have found 
the man. But hark ! somebody sure is near. What 
is it best to do? -Will my majesty protect me ? No. 
Throw majesty aside then, and let manhood do it. 

Center the miUer.] 

Mitter. I believe I hear the rogue. Who's there ? 
Mng. No rogue, I assure you. 
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Mitter* little better, friendi I believe. Who fired 
that gun? 

King. Not I, indeed. 

Miller. Yon lie, I believe. 

King. [Adde.] Lie, lie ! how strange it seems to me 
to be talked to in this style. CAiood.] Upon my word 
I do n't, sir. * 

MiUer. Come, come, sir, confess; yon have shot 
one of the king's deer, have n't you? 

JTing. No, indeed; I owe the king more respect. 
I heard the report of a gun, to be sure, And was 
afraid some robbers might have been near. 

Miller. I am not bound to believe this, friend. 
Pray, who are you? What 's your name? 

Kif^. Name!. 

Miller. Name! ay, name. You have a name, 
haven't you? Where do you come from? What is 
your business here ? 

King. These are questions I have not been used to, 
honest man. 

Miller. May be so; but they are questions no 
honest man would be afraid to answer; so if you can 
give no better account of yourself, I shall make bold 
to take you along with me, if you please. 

King. With you ! what authority have you to — 

Miller. The king's authority, if I must give you 
an account. Sir, I am John Cockle, the miller of 
Mansfield, one of his majesty's keepers in the forest 
of Sherwood, and I will let no suspicious fellow pass 
this way, unless he can give a better account of 
himself than you have done, I promise you. 

King. Very well, sir ; I am very glad to hear the 
king has so good an officer; and since I find you have 
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his authority, I will give you a better account of 
myself, if you will do me the favor to hear it. 

Miller* Tou don't deserve it, I believe ; but let me 
hear what you can say for yourself. 

King. I have the honor to belong to the king as 
well as you, and perhaps should be as unwilling to 
see any wrong done him. I came down with him to 
hunt in this forest, and the chase leading us to-day a 
great way from home, I am benighted in this wood, 
and have lost my way. 

idiller^ This does not sound well; if you have been 
a hunting, prfty where is your hor8e ? 

King. I have tired my horse so that he lay down 
under me, and I was obliged to leave him. 
* Miller. If I thought I might believe this, now. 

King. I am not accustomed to lie, honest man. 

Miller. What, do you live at court, and not lie ! 
That 's a likely story, indeed ! 

King. Be that as it will, I speak truth now, I assure 
you; and to convince you of it, if you will attend me 
to Nottingham, or give me a night's lodging in your 
house, here is something to pay you for your trouble, 
[offsring money,] and if that Is uot Bufficicut, I will Satisfy 
you in the morning to your utmost desire. 

Miller. Ay, now I am convinced you are a courtier; 
here is a little bribe for to-day, and a large promise 
for to-morrow, both in a breath. Here, take it again ; 
John Cockle is no courtier. He can do what he 
ought without a bribe. 

King. Thou art a very extraordinary man, I must 
confess, and I should be glad, meihinks, to be farther 
acquainted with thee. 

MiUer. I pray thee do n't thee and thou me, at 
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this rate. I suppose I am as good a man as yoniv 
self, at least. 

King* Sir, I beg pardon. 

MiUer. Nay, I am not ang^, fnend; only I don't 
lore to be too familiar with yon, until I am satisfied 
as to your honesty. 

King* You are right. But ^hat am I to do ? 

Miller. You may do what you please. You are 
twelve miles from Nottingham, and all the way 
through this thick wood; but if you are resolved upon 
going thither to-night, I will put you in the (oad and 
direct you the best I can; or if you will aoc^t of 
such poor entertainment as a miller can give, you 
shall be welcome to stay all night, and in Hhe morn- 
ing- I will go with you myself. 

King* And can not you go with me to-night. 

Miller. I would not go with you to-night if you 
were the king himself. 

King. Then I must go with you, I think. 

[Snter a e<rwllnr im hMto.] 

Courtier. Ah! is your majesty safeV We have 
hunted tiie forest over to find you. 

MUer. How! Are you the king? [KnMb.] Your 
majesty will pardon the ill usage you have received* 
CTiMUnrdnwftiiiinrorcL] His miyesty surely will not kill a 
servant for doing his duty too faithfully. 

Emg. NOf my good fellow. So far from hating 
any thing to pardon^ I am much your debtor. I can 
not think but so good and honest a man will make a 
worthy and honomble knight. - Bise, Sir John Cockle, 
and rec^ve this sword as a badge of knighthood, 
and a pledge of my protection; and to siq^port your : 
nobililj, and in some measure requifte yon far the 
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pleasure you have done ns, a thotrsaud crowns a year 
shall be your revenue. 

QinsTiom. What kind of composition is this -piece ? How should a dialogue 
be read ? Whkt sre you taught by this dialogue ? 



LESSON LXVII. 
SpeU and define. 



1. Tempt4-tioDs» entloements. 

3. Oo-ci-sioK-al, (once in a while.) 
10. Ar-tio-u-bto» to speak disttaicity. 
19. ftir-i-leg^es, benefits or advantages. 
13. Re-str&in-ed, kept in, or repressed. 
13. Sn-T^l-op-ed, wrapped, covered. 



14. Dis-o-b^-dienoe^ neglect or reflual 

toob^. 
16. Cor-re-spAnd-hig, answering to. 
80. F6r-Tent-l7, warmly. 
24. C6n-8e-crate, to dedicate. 
24. 8e-r6n-4^, cahnneas. 



ButoBS. S,Jxfoft tuUf 3. Umpu ibr t$mpuUf 3. itmomi fat ttarwuf 6. ta«£m 
Ibr butUinft ^.tUparUr fat deportitre / 9. difikOtf Ibr d^fiemUy, 

DiBiOTiOK. Before reading this piece, see Accent^ page 14 



LEAVING HOME. 

1. The lapse of years brought round the time 
when James was to go away from home. He was to 
leave the roof of a pious father to go out into the 
wide world to meet its temptations and contend with 
its storms; his heart was oppressed with the many 
emotions wMch were struggling there. 

2. The day had come, in which he was to leave the 
fireside of so many enjoyments ; the friends endeared 
to him by so many associations— -so many acts of 
kindness. He was to bid adieu to his mother, that 
loved«benefactor, who had protected him in sickness, 
and rejoiced with him in health. 
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3. He was to leave a father's protection, to go forth 
and act without an adviser, and relj upon Ms own 
unaided judgment. He was to bid farewell to 
brothers and sisters, no more to see them, but as an 
occasional visitor, at his paternal home. O, how 
cold and desolate did the wide world appear! How 
did his heart shrink from launching forth to meet its 
tempests and its storms ! 

4. But the hour had come for him to go, and he 
must suppress his emotions, and triumph over his 
reluctance. He went from room to room, looking, as 
for the last time, upon those scenes, to which imagin- 
ation would so often recur, and where it would love 
to linger. The well-packed trunk was in the entry, 
waiting the arrival of the stage. Brothers and sisters 
were moving about, hardly knowing whether to smile 
or to cry. 

5. The father sat at the window, humming a 
mournful air, as he was ¥&atching the approach of 
the stage, which was to bear his son away to take 
his place far from home, in the busy crowd of a 
bustling world. 

6. The mother, with all the indescribable emotions 
:>f a mother's heart,*" was placing in a small bundle, a 
Tew little comforts, such as none but a mother would 
think of, and with most generous resolution end€ay- 
Dring to preserve a cheerful countenance, that, as far 
M possible, she might preserve her son from unneces- 
sary pain in the hour of departure. 

7. " Here, my son," said she, " is a nice pair of 
stockings which will be soft and warm for your feet. 
[ have run the heels for you, for I am afiraid you will 
aot find any one^who will quite fill a mother's place." 
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8. The poor boy was oyerflowing witli emotion, 
and did not dare to trust his voice with an attempt 
lo reply.' 

9. *' I have pnt a piece of cake here, for you may 
be hungry on the road, and I will pnt it in the top 
of the bundle, so that you can get it without any 
difficulty. And, in this needle-book, I have put up a 
few needles aAd some thread; for you may at times 
want some little stitch taken, and you will have no 
mother or sisters to go to." 

10. The departing son could make no reply. He 
could restrain his emotion only by silence. At last the 
rumbling of the wheels of the stage was heard, and 
the four horses were reined up at the door. The boy 
endeavored by activity, in seeing his trunk and other 
baggage properly placed, to gain sufficient fortitude, 
to enable him to articulate his farewell. He, however, 
strove in vain. 

11. He took his mother's hand. The tear, glis- 
tened for a moment in her eye, and then silently 
rolled down her cheek. He straggled with all his 
energy to say good-bye, but he could not. In 
unbroken silence he shook her hand, and then in 
silence received the adieus of brothers and sisters, 
as one after another took the hand of their departing 
companion. 

12. He then took the warm hand of his warm- 
hearted father. His father tried to snoile, but it was 
the struggling smile of feelings, which woulil rather 
have vented themselves in tears. For a moment he 
said not a word, but retained the hand of his son, as 
he accompanied him out of the door to the stage. 
After a moment's silence, pressing his hand, he said. 
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"My son, you are how leaving ns; yon may forget 
your father and your mother, yonr brothers and yotir 
sisters, but O, do not forget your God ! " 

18« Th« stage door clos^ upon the boy. The 
erack of the driver's whiip was heard, and the rum- 
bling wheels bore him rapidly away from all the 
privileges, and all the happiness of His early home. 
His feelings, so long restrained, now burst out, and 
sinking back upon his seat, he enveloped himself in 
his cloak, and burst into tears. 

14. Hour after hour the stage rolled on. Passen- 
gers entered and left; but the boy (perhaps I ought 
rather to call him the young man) was almost insensible 
to every thing that passed. He sat in sadness and in 
silence, in the comer of the stage, thinking of the 
loved home he had left. Memory ran back through 
all the years of his childhood} lingering here aild 
there, with pain, upon an act of disobedience, and 
recalling an occasional word pf unkindness. 

15. All his life seemed to be passing in review be- 
fore him, firom the first years of his consdous exist- 
ence, to the hour of his departure from his h6me. He 
had idways heard the morning and evening prayer. 
He had always witnessed t the power of religion, ex- 
emplified'in all the duties of life. 

16. And the undoubted sincerity of a father's lan- 
guage, confirmed as it had been by years of cjoire- 
sponding practice, produced an impression upon his 
mind too powerful to be ever effaced. His part- 
ing words, "My sort, you may forget father and 
mother, you may forget brothers and sisters, but 0, 
do not forget your God," sunk deep into his heart. 

17. It was midnight before the stage stopped, to give 
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liiin a little rest. He was then more than a hundred 
miles from home. But stiU his father's last words 
were Tinging in his ears. He was conducted up sev- 
eral flights of stairs, to a chamber in a crowded hotel. 
After a short prayer, he threw himself upon the bed, 
axtd endeavored to obtain a little sleep. But hii 
excited imagination ran back to the home he had left. 

18. Again he was seated by the fireside. Again 
he heard the soothing tones of his kind mother's 
Toice, and sat by his father's side. . In the vagaries 
of his dream, he again went through the scene of 
parting, and wept in his sleep, as he bade adieu to 
brothers and sisters, and heard a father's parting 
advice, " O, my son, forget not your God." ' 

19. But little refreshment could be derived from 
fltich sleep. And, indeed, he had been scarcely an 
hour upon his bed, before some one knocked at the 
door and placed a lamp in his room, saying, *< It is 
time to get up, sir; the stage is almost ready to go." 

20. He hastily rose from his bed, and after im- 
ploring a blessing upon himself, and fervently com- 
mending to God his far-distant friends, now quietly 
sleeping in that happy home which he had left for 
ever, he hastened down stairs, and soon agun was 
rapidly borne away by the fleet horses of the mail 
coach. 

21. It was a clear autumnal morning. The stars 
shone brightly in the sky, and the thoughts of the 
lonely wanderer were irresistibly carried to that home 
beyond the stars, and to that God whom his &ther 
had so aflectingly entreated him not to forgets He 
succeeded, however, in getting a few moments of 
troubled sleep, as the stage rolled on; but his 

ga— Baaaaaassaaa ■ "' i ■l 
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thoughts were still reverting, whether asleep or 
awake, to the home left far behind. . 

22. Just as the sun was going down the western I 
hillS) at the close of the day, he alighted from the 
stage, in the Tillage of strangers, in which he was to 
find his new home. Not an individual there had he 
ever seen before. 

23. Manj.a pensive evening did he pass, thinking 
of absent friends. Many a lonely walk did he take, 
while his thoughts were far away among the scenes 
of his childhood. And when the winter evenings 
came, with the cheerful blaze of the fireside, often 
did he think, with a sigh, of the loved and happy 
group encircling liis father's fireside, and sharing 
those joys he had left forever. 

24. But a father's parting words did not leave his 
mind. There they remained. And they, in connec- 
tion with other events, rendered effectual by the 
Spirit of God, induced him to endeavor to consecrate 
his life to his Maker's service In the hope of again 
meeting beloved parents and friends in that home, 
which is prepared for the just Jn the paradise above, 
he found a solace which could nowhere else be 
obtained, and was enabled to go on, in the discharge 
of the duties of life, with serenity and peace* .. * 

25. Header, you must soon leave your home, and 
leave it forever. The privileges and the joys you 
are now partaking, will soon pass away. And, when 
you haVe gone forth into the wide world, and feel the 
want of a father's care, and of a mother's love, then 
will all the scenes you have passed through, return 
freshly to your mind, and the remembrance of every 
unkind word, or look, or thought will give you pain. 
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26. Try, then, to be an affectionate and obedient 
child. Cultivate those virtues which will prepare 
yon for usefulness and happiness in your maturer 
years, and, above all, make it your object to prepare 
for that happy.home above, where sickness can never 
enter, and sorrow can never come. 

27. How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood, 

When fond recollection presents them to view I 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wildwood, 

And every loved spot which my infancy knew; 
The wide-spreading pond, and the mill that stood by it, 

The bridge and the rock where the cataract fell; 
The cot of my father, the dairy-house nigh it. 

And e'en the rude bucket which hung in the weU ! 

UuxmoMS. Wliat is accent? What if the rule? Which ^BaUe in the word 
•i^oymeiite takes the accent ? In benefiMitor ? Inldndnefla? In imagination ? In 
sappress? What is the sulg'ect of this piece? Will you rehite the story ? Ought 
not all children to try to do as vrell as James did ? * 



LESSON LXtlll, 

SpeU and define. 



1. Bi-di-ant, shinhig. 
I. Fire-flies, insects that emit light. 
1. Myr'-tiB, a kind of shrnb. 
8. Qlit-ter-ing, sparkling. 



3. B&-by» a preciom stone. 

9L Di^'dnondt the most rsinabfo of a}l 

3. Strand, a shore, [stones or gems. 

4. F4da-le6S» idiftding. 



THE BETTER LAND. 

1. <<I HEAB thee speak of the better land; 
Tlyn call'fit its children a. happy band ; 
Mother! Oj where is that radiant shore? 
Shall we not seek it, and weep no more ? 
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Is it where the flower of the orange blows?'* 
And the fire-flies glance through the myrtle 

boughs?" I 

^ Not there, not there, mj ehild ! " ^ 

2. " Is it where the feathery palm trees rise, 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies? 
Or 'midst the green islands of glittering seas, 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze. 
And strange bright birds on their starry wings. 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things ?^' 

" Not there, not there, my child ! " 

3. ** Is it far away, in some region old, 
Where the rivers wander o'er sands of gold? 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine. 
And the diamond lights up the secret mine. 
And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand ? 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better land?" 

"Not there, not there, my child!" 

4. " Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy! 
Ear hath not heard its doBp songs of joy; 
Dreams can not picture a world so fair-v ' 
Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom. 
For beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb. 

It is there, it is there, my child! " 

Qcsmoiii. What is the raltf act of this pie«e ? What plaee is here meant bj 
the better iMid? Where is it laid to be ? Ought we aU to seek it ? 
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LESSON LXIX. 

SpeU and define. 



1. Ap-pr6-oiate,to estiinate jnstl;. 
1. J>&Dae-lj, thickly, closely. 

3. Ac-cCi-nia-la-ting, iDcreaamg. 

4. Im-m&cf*D-I»le, q>otlen. 



6. AMiire-mentB, tomptations of pleasure* 
6. lEn-gr6aB, (togage your attentfon.) 
6. 8&I-u-ta-ry, saft, beneficial. 
5. Miirk>y, dar)^ cloudy. 



ADVICE TO YOUTH. 

1. To my young readers, I desire to say a few 
words. Listen to an , aged man, who feels a deep 
interest in your welfare, and well remembers when 
he was young, and can appreciate the increasing 
dangers to which you are exposed, as our country 
becomes more densely populated. 

2. Love", honor, and obey your parents. From 
them you received the first kind attentions of hu- 
manity. By them you have been fed, dothed, and 
preserved, under God, from your helpless infancy, to 
the present moment* ^ 

3. During your more tender age, when you knew 
no care, felt no anxiety, and realized no blessings ; 
their anxiety, care, and love, impelled them to watch 
over you, and provide for your numerous and accu- 
mulating wants. They first opened the quarry of 
ignorance in which your intellect lay concealed, 
and aided in bringing your mental powers from the 
darkness of nature, to the light of intelligence. 

4. If your parents are Christians, they have taught 
you the necessity of shunning all vice, and reposing 
your trust in the immaculate Bedeemer. For all 
this, your hearts should swell with gratitude; you 
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owe them a debt you cmi best pay, by loying, honor- 
iBg, and obeying them, and departing from all evil, 
and walking in the ways of wiBdom* yirtne, and truth. 

5. Improre yonr minds by acquiring a good store 
of useful knowledge. If the tree put forth no blos- 
soms in the spring, we gather no fruit in autumn. If 
the spring time of your lives passes without leiproTe- 
ment ; if the vain allurements and trifling amuse- 
ments of this deceitful and deceiving world engross 
your minds, to the exclusion of salutary improve- 
ment, the darkness of ignorance will remain stamped 
upon your mental powers, and will most likely push 
you into the murky waters of shame and disgrace. 

6. At the week-day and Sabbath- school, improve 
your time, love your teacher and fellow schoolmates, 
endeavor to be first in your class, live in harmony and 
^eace with every one, shun all vice, resist every 
temptation to do wrong ; and bear strongly in mind, 
that you will soon take our places — become fathers, 
mothers, teachers, ministers, statesmen, governors, 
presidents — and that the reponsibility of preserving 
our country and nation will soon devolve on you. 

7. Let these reflections raise you above the trifles 
that only amuse without beneflting you ; learn to be 
men and women while you are boys and girls. Above 
all, study the Bible— seek religion, and remember 
your Creator in the days of your youth, that your 
years may be long, prosperous, useful, and happy. 
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